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How  MI6  bankrolled 
Robert  Maxwell 
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Labour  fury 

at  Harman 
‘hypocrisy’ 

School  choice  row  leaves 
Blunkett  to  pick  up  pieces 


Rebecca  Smfthers 
and  Donald  MacLeod 


Labour  was 
tbrown  into  tur- 
moil n^t  by 
shadow  health  sec- 
retary Harriet 
Harman's  deci- 
sion to  send  her  son  to  a selec- 
tive grant-maintained  gram- 
mar school.  Her  move 
prompted  die  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  party's  educa-. 
tion  committee  to  resign. 

Despite  the  party's  attempts 
to  wiaintain  nnlty  Over  the 
issue,  several  shadow  cabinet 
members  broke  ranks  to  tell 
the  Guardian  that  they  wete 
flnious  with  Jfc.HarmM  be- 
cause her  decision  to  send  her 
11-year  son.  Joe.  to  St  Olave's 
School  In  Orpington.  Kent, 
flies  in  the  face  of  Labour  edu- 
cation policy. 

"‘I  am  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed. This  is  all  about  the 
selfishness  of  the  middle  ' 
classes,"  said  one,  saying  she 
would  be  hauled  over  the  j 
coals  at  Wednesday's  shadow  ' 
cabinetmeetiDg.  ' 

David  Biuntett,  Labour's  | 
education  spokesman,  empha- 
sised that  the  decision  was  a 
ptt^onal  one  and  that  the  1 
It’s  opposition  to  selection 
was  unchanged.  But  he  is 
known  to  be  furious  that  the  , 
row  has  effectively  sabotaged 
bis  intended  attack  oh  the 
Nursery  Education  and  Grant 
Maintained  Schools  bill.  I 
which  receives  its  second 
reading  in  the  Commons 
today.  "Harriet  has  done  all  1 
the  damage  but  it  is  David  , 
who  is  1&  to  pick  up  the 
pieces,"  said  another  shadow  . 
cabinet  member.  ' 

The  shadow  transport  sec- 
retary, Short  warned 
Ms  Harman  that  ^ would ' 
have  to  answer  to  her  constit- ' 
uents  over  ber  choice. 

Backbenchers  eicpressed ; 
their  anger,  and  Gec^dd  Stein- 
berg,  MP  for  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, who  has  diaired  the  i 
Labour  education  commitee  | 
for  three  years,  told  the 
Guardian  be  could  no  longer 
continue  in  the  post  after  | 
such  a slap  in  the  face. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  parliamentary  party's  | 


Harriet  Harman:  *maior 
error  of  judgment' 


; veev£RBPLAceo  ciaose  4 

WITH  AN  JsSCAfW  CfcAUSfi. 


chairman,  Doug  Hoyle,  which 
he  will  send  by  fax  today,  he 
writes:  “As  no  senior  member 
c£  the  party  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  condemn  her  actions. 
It  is  1^  to  lowly  me  to  ex- 
press my  di^nst  and  outrage 
at  what  she  done. 

"As  a very  senior  member 
of  the  Labour  Party,  her 
action  is  both  hypocrite  and 
in  my  view  against  Labour 
party  education  policy.  Only 
in  the  last  fbrtnl^t  have  we 
vociferously  attacked  the 
Tories  ibr  allowing  increas- 
ing numbers  of  children  to  be 
selected  by  examination  to 
schools.  How  on  earth  can  we 
take  such  a stance  and  tiien 
find  a very  senior  member  of 
the  party  ignoring  our 
policy?" 

The  party's  education  pol- 
icy paper,  Diversity  and  Ex- 
cellence, last  year  spelt  out 
the  opposition  to  selection 


and  the  11-plus  no  fewer  than 
six  times.  At  the  party’s  con- 
ference Mr  Blunkett  made  a 
pledge:  “No  selection  either 
by  examination  or  by  inters 
view  under  a Labour 
government" 

Yesterday  be  said  Labour 
was  committed  to  ending 
selection  at  the  remaining  160 
grammar  schools  where  the 
local  autbori^  and  parents 
agieed.  Ballots  of  parents,  in- 
cluding those  with  childrmi  at 
feeder  schools,  would  be  held, 
thoi^  details  have  not  been 
worked  out 

Ms  Harman,  the  MP  for 
Peckham  who  lives  In  South- 
wark. south-east  London, 
refused  to  comment  on  her  de- 
cision. She  has  let  it  be 
known  that  the  school  is  open 
to  all  children  In  the  borough 
and  others  in  her  son's  class 
would  be  going  there. 

Ms  Harman,  married  to 
i Jack  Dromey.  a senior  Trans- 
port and  Genaial  Workers' 
Union  official,  sends  her  elder 
I son,  Harry,  to  the  London  Or^ 
ato^,  tire  grant  maintained 
I school  chosen  by  Tony  Blair 
I for  his  son. 

' Ken  Livingstone,  MP  fer 
: Brent  East,  told  LWTs  Cros- 
stalk programme  that  he 
' thought  it  was  "a  zn^^  error 
I of  ju^ment  on  Harriet’s  part 
beause  the  Labour  Party  is 
! quite  clear  that  there  should 
be  no  selection". 

I Tony  Banks,  another  left 
I winger,  said:  "If  the  local 
schools  are  not  good  enough 
I for  them,  they're  not  go^ 

; enough  fer  anybody.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
leadOT,  Paddy  Ashdown,  said 
I on  fill's  Breakfast  with 
I Fhxst  "A  politician  has  to  en- 
sure that  what  they  do  and 
j what  they  say  matches  up." 

I A poll  published  today  fora 
teachers’  union  indicating 
; th^  more  than  half  of  people 
j question^  were  in  favour  of 
I a return  to  grammar  schools, 
secondary  modems  and  the 
1 11-plus,  su^ests  that  Ms  Har- 
' man's  decision  may  'do  less 
. riawiggft  thati  some  in  the 
I partyfear. 

Logic  that  led  to  decWon, 

I pogo  5;  Roy  HMtentoy  and 
j Loader  cemmenL  page  8; 

' Qoraid  Steinberg,  page  9 


MI6  funded  Maxwell  In 
early  business  career 


Dan  AtUnson 

Robert  ma:kwell'S 

early  business  career 
was  bankrolled  by  M16 
to  the  tune  of  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds  at  today's 
value.  The  secret  service  used 
h^Tn  to  penetrate  the  Sovi^^ 
scientific  establishment  in 
the  early  days  of  the  cold  war 
and  he  was  probably  kept  on 
by  BritiA  intelligmice  right 
up  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber 1991. 

But  MI6  is  thought  to  have 
developed  doubts  about  Max- 
well,  and  to  have  grown  suspi- 
cious of  his  contacts  with 
jhzsszan  and  Israeli  intelli- 
gence. It  realised  Maxwell 
had  used  British  funds  as 
seed  capital  for  the  global  em- 


: pirefaeplazmed  toczieate. 

These  disclosures  of  the 
I secret  service’s  role  in 
I launch!]^  Maxwell’s  career 
in  tte  ruins  of  Europe  in 
I autumn  1947  are  publi^ed  in 
I the  Guardian  today  in.  the 
second  extract  from  Russell 
! Davite’s  new  book  Foreign 
I Bo^. 

I It  bad  been  after  his  de- 
briefing of  Nazi  prisoners  on 
; behalf  of  the  Allied  Control 
I Commission  that  he 
"emerg^  wife  a vevy  stnmg 
sense  of  Germany's  strength 
, In  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment”,- writes  Mr 
Davies.  He.  set  out  to  help 
rebuild  German  scientific 
publishing  and  “thus  laid  fee 
foundations  for  his  fiitore 
business  empire". 

Mr  Davies  adds:  "Until 


now,  it  has  been  believed  that 
MaxweU  generated  and  sus- 
tained thia  business  entirely 
unaided."  In  feet,  he  was 
bankrolled  by  MI6  through  a 
front  company,  a travel  agent 
called  Marshall's.  In  return,  it 
seems.  Maxwell  used  his 
Sovirt  contacts  to  provide  in- 
telligence to  the  British,  but 
M16  "must  have  long  realised 
that  MaxweU  had  taken  their 
money  awd  run  into  a wider' 
world  of  business". 

• George  Staple,  director 
the  SerUms  Fzmid  Office,  is  to 
step  down  in  April  1997  at  fee 
end  of  his  five-year  contract 
He  said  yesteiday  his  deci- 
sion was  unconnected  with 
the  outcome  of  the  MaxweU 
trial 

GS  eewer  story 


Galliano 
checks  his 
quirks  and 
unleashes 
an  exciting 
collection  in 
a British  first 
at  Givenchy 


Arafat  triumphs  - but  the 
voters  signal  a warning 


nsrrlr  Bnunm  in  itamsilah 

Yasser  Arafat  yesterday 
became  the  first-ever 
elected  leader  of  fee  Pal- 
estinians, scoring  crushing 
personal  and  political  vic- 
tories in  the  weekend's  his- 
toric general  election. 

But  although  they  con- 
firmed hhn  as  ^ir  president, 
fee  voters  -have  also  sent  a 
dear  signal  to  Mr  Arafat  that 
they  want  more  than  one-man 
rule. 

Across  the  West  Bank,  in 
the  Gaza  Strip  and  in  East  Je- 
rusalem, the  electors  spumed 
many  of  Mr  Arafet's  nomi- 
nees of  fee  Fatah  faction, 
standing  for  fee  new  es-mem- 
ber  Pales^lan  Council.  In- 
stead, they  voted  for  proven 
independents  who  have 
vowed  to  resist  the  presi- 
dent’s autocratic  impulses. 

Last  night  Mr  Arafet  was 
officially  confirmed  as  presi- 
dent wife  88.1  per  cent  of  fee 
vote.  His  only  opponent, 
social  activist  Samlha  whaiii- 
was  predicted  to  score  less 
than  10  per  cent 
FuU  results  of  the  paraUel 
election  for  a new  legislature 
are  unlikely  to  be  known 
until  this  evening.  Officials 
teM  feat  most  of  fee  votes  in 
both  polls  had  been  counted, 
but  feat  results  were  being 
checked. 

After  a full  day  of  polling  on 
Saturday,  foUowed  by  late- 
night  counting  and  more 
checking  yesterday,  many 
eleven  offieiais  were  too  ex- 
hausted to  continue,  sources 


I in  the  election  commission 
' said. 

I In  a bizarre  development 
I last  night,  election  <£lcials 
I said  40  boxes  of  baUot  papers 
. from  the  troubled  town  of  He- 
bron bad  vanifeed,  and  tiiat 
I the  annminnempnt  of  results 
would  be  pul  back  a day . 

Alfbou^  many  of  its  candi- 
i dates  were  rejected  by  voters, 
the  Fatah  fection  is  existed 
to  have  a solid  majority  in  fee 
new  eouncU.  But  the  esti- 
' mated  three  quarters  of  a mil- 
lion Palestinians  siting  part 
in  their  first  general  election 
— some  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  registered  — showed  a 
great  deal  of  sophistication  in 
choosing  from  the  crowded 
ballot  papers. 

Wife  872  candidates  stand- 
ing in  16  multi-member  con- 
stituencies, there  was,  accord- 
ing to  officials  and  observers, 
a good  deal  of  voting  across 
party  lines.  Many  electors, 
armed  with  up  to  12  votes, 
made  only  one  choice  to  pro- 
tect their  most-favoured 
candidate. 

The  outcome,  according  to 
early  returns  and  unofficial 
results,  was  a clutob  of  vic- 
tories for  candidates  who 
were  highly  respected  in  their 
communities,  but  who' did  not 

have  nffi trial  ha>»1riTig 

Among  the  better  known ' 
victors  are  Hanan  Ashrawi. 
the  fonnsr  spiAeswoman  for  , 
the  Palestinian  peace  negotia- ! 
tors,  who  reportedly  topped 
fee  poll  In  East  Jerusalem. 

Two  other  winners  in  Jem- 1 
Salem  were  women,  underlin- 1 
ing  the  unexpectedly  strcxig 


contribution  of  female  voters 
In  a conservative  society. 
Only  28  i^nrtirtatae  thmiigh- 
out  the  land  were  women. 

Another  established  and 
outspoken  independent. 
Haider  Abdel  Shafi,  was 
elected  In  the  Fatah  strong- 
hold cf  Gaza.  A founding  stal- 
wart of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organisation,  be  has 
r^Ulariy  criticised  IVfr  Ara- 
fat’s tendency  to  one-man 
rule,  and  vowed  to  build  a 
coalition  of  honest  and  inde- 
pendent pariiamentarians  to 
counter  that  tendency. 

In  Ramallah.  veteran  activ- 
ist Abdul  Jawad  Saleh,  who 
was  exiled  by  the  Israelis  for 
20  years,  scored  another  huge 
victory  over  the  Fatah  slate. 
He  too  has  vowed  to  rally  a 
groiq>  of  like-mind^  mem- 
bers of  the  counciL 

Mai^  of  the  independent 
candidates  campaigned 
against  the  peace  accords 
with  Israel,  not  because  they  ' 
want  a return  to  occupation , 
and  daily  violence,  but  be- 
cause th^  believe  Mr  Arafat  | 
has  made  too  many  conces- : 
sions  In  the  past  two  years.  , 

That  so  many  i^ppear  to 
have  been  snccessCUl,  is  a sign 
that  the  election,  though  | 
badly  marred  by  Palestinian 
and  feraeii  interference,  was 
essentially  free  if  not  fofr. 

Polling  was  obsmved  by  a 
small  anziy  of  international ' 
monitors  firom  14  coimtries  — 
including  towers  of  democ- 
racy such  as  China,  Egypt 
Tom  to  ps^  2,  column  8 
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Make  money  writing 
and  earn  while  you 
learn 

The  Writing  School,  founded  in  1949,  shows  you 
how  to  write  articles,  short  stories,  novels, 
romances,  radio  and  TY  scripts  that  sell  and 
keep  on  selling. 

Top  professionaJ  writers,  through  the  School's 
compreherrsive  home-study  course,  give  you 
individual  tuition. 

YOUR  AMBITION 

All  yvu  supply  is  the  ambition  to  succeed  and 
then  spend  just  a few  hours  each  week  studying 
at  your  own  pace. 

AND  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE! 

Our  end  of  course  guarantee  means  that  if  you 
have  not  recovered  the  cost  of  your  tuition  by 
the  time  you  have  completed  your  course,  gwor 
Zees  will  be  re/undetf. 

iX4iM;iii;n  FREEPHONE 

0800-282-468 

Fbr  further  mformation  and  your  FREE  booktei 
call  this  number. 


Please  write  for  our  FREE  book.  “Writing  for  Pleasure 
ami  ProAt”  and  detaifeofourFREE  15-day  trial  offer.  I 
No  stamp  needed.  ^ 
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Brought  to  earth 
by  whirling  blades 


Keith  Harper 


I 


T HAS  not  been  the  most 
propitious  start  Ridiard 
Branson’s  attempt  to  clrcld 
the  world  in  a balloon  has 
i^n  confined  to  a 400ft  recon- 
naissance fright  over  Marra- 
kesh, testing  nothing  but  his 
penchant  for  publicity. 

His  small  fleet  of  Virgin  bal- 
loons carried  us  over  the  min- 
arets of  this  ancient  Moroccan 
city  while  technicians  worked 
overtime  at  the  nearby  mili- 
tary base  to  prepare  the  im- 
mense Virgin  Global  Chal- 
lenger. taller  than  Nelson’s 
Column,  for  a journey  which 
will  eclipse  the  excitement 
and  dan^  of  a Jules  Verne 
story. 

A group  of  camels  watched 
aloofly  as  we  climbed  into  our 
baskets  with  the  Peter  Pan  ex- 
plorer. Tlie  competition  from 
the  snappers  to  share  the  jour- 
ney with  the  Branson  legend 
was  considerable.  They 
wanted  to  capture  every  mo- 
ment of  the  30-minute  flight 
the  equivalent  of  once  round 
the  pier  and  back  by 
bre^ast 

Branson,  who  has  already 
defied  death  and  frostbite  over 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  in 
his  search  for  kicks,  was  suit- 
ably relaxed,  even  when  the 
ba^t  attached  to  his  balloon 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  top- 
pled by  cameras  and  squirm- 
ing bodies. 

One  by  one,  the  balloons 
were  released  into  a sky  as 
clear  as  spring  water.  No 
breeze  was  blowingfrom  the 
Atlas  mountains.  It  seemed  a 
perfect  day  to  attempt  the 
thing,  but  the  team’s  meteo- 
rolo^t  was  pessimistic.  He 
warned  of  a deepening  depres- 
sion over  north  Africa.  “Three 
days  like  this  before  Richard 
can  get  away  in  safety,"  he 
shouted  from  his  basket. 

The  crowd  in  the  market 
waved  at  the  airborne  caval- 
cade, and  a man  digging  his 
garden  offered  us  some  green 
vegetables.  Children  ap- 
peared from  the  back  streets 
and  alle>'S  as  if  we  were  an 


aeronautical  Pied  Piper, 
following  us  into  the  country- 
side. 

The  balloons  dipped  and 
rose  on  invisible  ropes.  Then, 
from  across  the  rooftops,  we 
heard  a jarring  note.  A grey 
mlht^  helicopter,  itsbla^ 
whirring,  like  some  angry 
bird  of  pr^.  appeared  from 
behind  the  city  walls. 

An  ofBcial  escort  from  the 
King  of  Morocco  sent  our  navi- 
gators into  a nervous  twitch. 
The  helicr^ter  was  irresist- 
ibly drawn  to  our  fragile  con- 
voy, but  too  near.  It  swirled  up 
the  wind  and  the  balloons 
began  to  bob  alarmingly. 

Fifty  yards  away  in  the  lead- 
ing balloon  Branson  was 
unpnrtnrbed.  but  our  naviga- 
tor, John,  waved  bis  anus  an- 
grily at  the  intruder  "Keep 
cLearofus,"  hesbouted,  "or 
you'll  bring  us  down,  you 
idiots." 

We  were  coming  down  any- 
way. over  small,  stunted 
pabns  into  a petrified  forest 
John  was  still  waving  at  file 
helicopter  as  he  grappled  with 
the  controls.  We  semned  to 
pass  wtfiim  inches  of  a power 
cable  and  a soUtaiy  street 
lamp.  "Just  bend  your  knees 
ever  so  slightly  as  we  touch 
down , . . see,  there’s  nothing 
to  it"  John  said 
encouragingly. 

The  baskets  stood  erect  and 
stationary,  but  the  heliccpter 
was  not  done  with.  It  landed  SO 
yards  away  in  a scrubby  open 
space,  and  the  air  churned 
again.  Oblivious  to  our  dis- 
comfort. Branson  disported 
himself  in  the  folds  of  his  bal- 
loon, energetically  posingfor 
further  pictures. 

No  one  heard  John’s  appeal 
for  help  on  his  mobile.  "Get 
ready , we're  about  to  keel 
over,"  he  shouted  above  the 
still-rotating  blade.  We  were 
thrown  out  on  to  the  sand,  and 
brushed  ourselves  down. 

As  the  Branson  entourage 
climbed  into  a Range  Rover  to 
drive  into  town,  the  helicop- 
ter’s blades  were  silenced.  Ifs 
pilot  came  across  and  in  bro- 
ken French  niefoUyaskedfar 
assistance.  The  beast's  elec- 
trics had  failed  and  he  won- 
dered if  we  had  any  jump 
leads  in  our  car.  We 

By  this  time,  the  children 
from  Marrakesh  caught  up. 
They  examined  the  balloon 
and  we  played  nou^ts 
crosses  in  the  sand  with  them 
and  juggled  stones.  They 
wanted  only  the  Virgin  caps 
lying  in  the  car. 


Yasser  Arafat  talks  to  reporters  yesterday  watched  by  his  wife  Suha 
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Arafat 


contained  from  - 

^ Jordan — ^ 
natiopai  organisations. 

also  teams  of  Israeli  and 

PalestiniM 
several  from  smaBL 
dent  groups.  ^ 

have  heavily  ortfr 
Hsed  the  election  procedurey 

In  particular  thw  changes  W 

deSsdecreed  by  Mr 
But  yester^y  they  nni^  to . 
the  sTudsing  but  unanimous ' 
tSJrfflSt  toe  Palesttalans 
had  been  allowed  to  mate  ^ 
their  ownohoice.  • ••  j 

Carl  Udbom,  h^  cf  tte.. 
European  Union  phswyers,.  • 
^id  the  outcome  "can  reason- 
ably  be  regarded  as  an  accuf 
rate  expression  of  the  wju-  cf 
the  voters  on  poUing'da^.  : ; ’ 
The  former  US  presidesit,'  - 
Jimmy  Carter,  who.  mate  sad.' 
energetic  tour  of  poUuig 
stations  on  Saturday,  mtar- 
vening  directly  to  diide  ; 
raeli  security  forces  at  aqe 
stage,  also  said  the  will  of  the 
voters  had  be«i  e^jress^  J- 
He  remained  critical,  m me  • . 
extraordinary  Israeli  pol^  '' 
presence  in  Jerusalem  dnxmg-: 
pr>n  trig,  which  he  descrihedag  . 
"inthnidation.  whether  delflh. 
erateornot".  . ; 

On  Saturday  morning,  in  a;, 
courteous  but  determined  bit  • 
of  browbeating.  Mr  Carter 
ticked  off  a senior  police  offi-.  • 
cer  for  ordming  his  men  to 
make  video  recordings  pf\ 
voters. 

PfliftgHnifln  seciuTty  forces 
were  also  much  in  evidmce 
during  the  election,  smne  of  ; 

thftm  inside  pnlling  statoms.- 

where  they  had  no  right  to-he. : 
The  European  observers 
reported  fiiat  this  had  hap- 
pen^ in  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
lonations. 

Fatah  activists  entered  the 
poUi%  statlcms,  espemally  in 
Gaza,  to  "persuade"  voters  to 
support  their  candidates, 
there  were  also  reports  of 
mysterious  delays  in  the 
transport  of  ballot  boxes  from 
pniTing  stations  -to  counting 
centres,  fiiough  election  offi- 
cials insisted  fiiat  there  was 
no  evidence  (tf  tampering. 

The  most  tragic  incident 
was  in  Sallam  village,  near 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Nab- 
lus, where  a Palestinian  elec- 
tion observer  objected  to  the 
prKenoe  of  a policeman.  The 
policeman  was  ordered  to 
leave,  upon  which  be  drew 
his  gun  and  shot  the  observer 
dead. 


Review 


The  passion  of 
Charles  Ives 


Couple  survive  20  hours  in  shark-infested  sea 


I John  AgBonby  In  Jakarta 


Andrew  Clements 


Charles  Ives:  The 
Unanswered  Question 

Barbican  Centre/Radio  3 

Even  by  the  lavish  stan- 
dards of  the  BBC’s  winter 
weekends  at  the  Barbi- 
can, the  celebrat  Lon  of  Charles 
Ives  was  an  ambitious,  hiffoly 
complex  affair.  There  may  not 
have  been  operas  to  perform 
in  concert,  or  works  with  elab- 
orate electroTUCS  to  project 
around  the  hall,  but  Ives's 
music  makes  its  own  special 
demands  on  performers. 

They  are  not  just  purely 
technical  ones — though  a 
work  like  the  Concorde  So- 
nata. played  on  Saturday 
afternoon  by  PhUip  Mead,  is 
as  demanding  anytoing  in 
the  piano  repertory:  instru- 
mentation that  includes  zith- 
ers. Jew’s  ha^  and  an  obso- 
lete electronic  instrument 
called  the  theremin  takes  a bit 
of  organising,  and  then  there 
are  all  the  spatial  effects,  the 
oCEstage  bands  and  choruses, 
that  are  just  as  essential  a part 
of  his  ima^ative  world. 

All  of  this,  though,  was  tri- 
umphantly stage-managed, 
and  Ctuu-les  Ives:  The  Unan- 
swered Question  ended  last 
night  until  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony. the  most  demanding 
and  ambitious  of  all  his 
works,  the  one  in  which  all  his 
aspirations  and  his  esperi- 
mentalism  are  most  majesti- 
cally reconciled.  It  had  begun 
on  ^iday  evening  with  the 
piece  that-ga%’e  the  name  to 
file  whole  event.  The  Unan- 
swered Question,  but  between 
those  relatively  Ikmlliar  fixed 
points  the  concerts — eight  of 
them,  as  well  as  lectures,  films 
and  foj’er  events — rang^ 
into  much  more  obscure 
areas.  There  were  works  from 
Ives's  student  years  at  Har- 
vard, pieces  that  have  been 
reconstructed  from  fragmen- 
tary sketches,  and,  most  fasci- 
nating of  all.  some  ofthe  small- 
, scale  experiments  that  reveal 
the  sheer  exuberance  and  fer- 
tility of  Ives’s  mind,  his  com- 


pulsion to  carve  out  a musical 
language  fiiat  is  utterly  origi- 
nal and  utterly  American. 

For  audiences  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  question  that 

remains  thOUgh, 

is  the  true  extent  of  Ives’s 
greatness.  In  the  US,  his  im- 
portance is  vmchaUenged,  but 
in  Europe  he  remains  a shad- 
owy Insufficiently  peifonned 
figure,  probably  because  the 
common  coinage  <rfhis  music 
is  so  exclusively  homegrown. 
The  emotional  resonance  of  a 
revivalist  hymn  or  a march- 
ing band  just  doesn't  carry  the 
same  weigh  t for  Europeans  as 
it  still  does  in  the  American 
folk  memop',  yet  that  was  the 
raw  material  for  Ives's  most 
extraordinary  achievements 
— the  uproarious  gallimaufry 
of  sounds  in  Putnam's  Camp, 
the  second  of  his  Three  Places 
In  New  England,  quite  bril- 
liantly realised  by  Oliver 
Knussen  with  the  London  Sin- 
fonietta  on  Saturday,  or  the 
ghostly  assemblage  of  civil 
war  tunes  in  Decoration  Day. 
the  second  movement  ofthe 
Holidays  Symphony,  which 
Andrew  Davis  conducted  with 
the  BBC  Symphony  in  the 
opening  orchestral  concert. 

Where  the  European  mod- 
ernists in  the  first  decades  of 
the  20th  centi^  forged  their 
revolution  using  the  tradi- 
tional musical  elements  of 
pitch,  rhythm,  harmony,  Ives 
used  the  vernacular,  impos- 
ing ragtime  rhythms  on  hymn 
tunes,  ereattog  soundscapes 
in  which  noises  cf  the  natural 

world  can  collide  vrith  street 
parades  andflreen^e  bells. 

Ninety  years  on,  it  remains 
remarkable,  ear-opening  stuff. 
What  the  BBC  weekend  dem- 
onstrated most  of  all  was  that 
it  was  not  work  of  someone 
combining  unlikely  elements 
for  the  sheer  heQ  of  it  but  the 
product  of  a foarsomely  acute 
musical  mind  fully  in  control 
of  its  material  benton  produc- 
ing music  that  would 
reflect  his  native  culture  and 
ph  ilosophy . a striving  for 
transcendence  just  as  sincere 
as  Beethoven's  late  quartets 
or  a Bach  Passion. 


A BRITISH  couple  yester- 
day described  their  20- 
hour  ordeal  in  shark- 
infosted  seas  surrounded  by 
I the  bodies  of  passengers  who 
I had  drowned  when  a ferry 
sank  Indonesia. 

Stephen  Nicholson,  aged  34. 

I of  Chislehurst  propo^  to 
I his  girlfriend.  Caroline  Harri- 
I son,  also  34,  from  Shooters 


HiH  south  London,  as  they 
clung  togefiier  in  the  water. 

"I  don't  think  we  :rotUd 
have  survived  if  we  had  not 
had  each  other.  Caroline  kept 
me  going  and  1 kept  her  go- 
ing." he  said.  "I  told  her  we 
should  get  married  if  we  got 
to  land.  She  said:  'Yes'."  - 

Mr  Nicholson  described 
how  he  was  forced  to  fi^t  off 
3 drowning  man  who  threat- 
ened to  drag  the  couple  down 
after  crash^  waves  sank  the 


Gurita  nearly  four  miles  from 
its  destination  on  Web,  north 
west  of  Sumatra.  "It  was 
blind  panic,  I just  bad  to  get 
him  off  me.  Otherwise  we 
both  would  have  gtme  down." 

Passengers  fought  in  the 
water  over  life  jackets. 
"Women  and  babies  were 
being  punched  in  the 
scramble  to  get  a life  vest. 
Caroline  and  I had  one  be- 
tween US.  each  of  us  with  one 
arm  in  an  armhole. 


"Once  or  twice  we  got 
within  a fow  hundred  yards  of 
the  shore  only  to  be  driven 
back  by  currents.”  The  couple 
were  eventually  saved  by  the 
crew  of  am  oil  tarter. 

A British  Embassy  spokes- 
man in  Jakarta  said  Mr  Nich- 
olson and  Ms  Harrison  were 
believed  to  be  the  Brit- 
ons 00  the  boat,  which  sank 
on  Friday  o^t  They  have 
been  travelling  around  the 
world  for  the  past  two  years. 


Duchess  aims  to  cash  in  on  title 


fan  Kata  in  New  York 
' and  Alex  Bellos  in  London 


In  tomorrow’s  Guardian 


Serialisation;  Part  three 

Did  Maxwell  broker  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Soviets? 


The  Duchess  of  York's 
face-saving  US  deal  to 
clear  her  overdraft  may 
Involve  her  in  controversl«U 
commercial  promotion  work 
that  e^^loits  her  position  as  a 
ro)'3l  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Buckingham  P^ace  >'ester- 
day  said  the  Queen  “wel- 
comed” the  pack^e  which  it 
is  hoped  will  pay  off  the  Duch- 
ess’s estimated  £3  million 
debt  But  H refused  to  com- 
ment on  reports  in  yester- 
day's newsi^pers  that  the 
rescue  plan  commits  her  to 
sponsorship,  personal  en- 
dorsement of  children's  to>'s 
and  public  appearances  that 
ma\’  be  seen  as  a vulgar  abuse 
of  her  royal  connections. 

The  deal  beliet'ed  to  in- 
clude worldwide  television, 
film,  video  and  book  rights  to 
stories  featuring  her  cartoon 
character.  Budgie  the  Heli- 
copter. was  revealed  on  Satur- 
day as  she  attended  a charity 

dinner  in  New  Yoik. 

A statement  from  the  Duch- 
ess's office  said:  "We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that 
following  detailed  discussions 
over  recent  weeks  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  which 
provides  for  a solid  base  for 
the  actinties  of  the  Duchess 
of  York  and  ensures  the  paj'- 
ment  of  creditors. 

"The  agreement  has  the 
support  of  Coutis  & Co  and 
includes  funding  by  a highly 
regarded  US  group  involved 
in  children’s  programmes." 

Speculation  focused  yester- 
day on  a possible  link-up  with 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  Fox  TV, 
which  began  broadcasting 
Budgie  the  Helicopter  stories 
last  autumn,  but  Fox  TV 
stations  in  New  York  and  Los 
.Allies  yesterday  deni^  any 
knowledge  of  such  a deal. 

The  key  player  behind  the 
deal  is  believed  to  be  Ray- 
mond Chambers,  a 53-year-old 
father  of  three  who  met  the 


Lady  in  the  red. . .Raymond  Chambers  (right)  has  ridden  to  the  Dnchess  of  Y'ork’s  rescue 


Duchess  at  a White  House 
dinner  last  year.  Former  US 
treasury  secreLary  William 
Simon  and  Washmgton  law- 
yer and  entrepreneur  Frank 
Pearl  have  also  been  linked. 

It  is  thought  the  agreement 
involves  substantial  cash  up 
front  for  the  Duchess,  proba- 
bly to  satis^'  her  baiters. 
Courts  & Co.  in  return  for  her 
future  earnings  — or  at  least 
a large  slice  of  proceeds  — 
from  publishing  and  spin-off 
merchandising  ventures. 

Previous  attempts  by  the 
Duchess  to  clinch  lucrative 
deals,  including  television 
presenting  and  a role  in  pro- 
ducing a HoUyvi'ood  ftlm  on 
Queen  Victoria,  have  come  to 
nothing. 

It  is  thought  the  Duchess 
has  also  agreed  to  Join  the 
board  ofthe  MiUennium  Soci- 
ety, an  American  charity 
which  raises  cash  for  interna- 
tional scholarships  and  which 
is  headed  by  the  u-ffe  of  her 
former  friend.  Texan  million- 
aire 5te\-e  Wyatt. 

Trained  as  .i  ta.K  accoun- 
tant, Mr  Chambers  shot  to 


prominence  in  the  1980s  when 
he  iHiiled  a string  of  highly 
prcrTitable  leveraged  buyout 
with  his  then  partner,  Mr 
Sinaon.  •iccumiilating  a per- 
sonal fortune  put  at  o\*er 
MOOmiilion. 

In  one  deal  involving  the 
takeover  and  resale  of  a greet- 
ings card  company.  Mr  Cham- 
bers and  Mr  Simon  fomously 
earned  more  than  glOO  mil- 
lion for  an  orig'mal  invest- 
ment of  $1  million. 

Mr  Pearl  is  a powerful  but 
low-profile  Clinton  adminis- 
tration supporter  who  nms 
his  own  investment  company. 
A sailing  enthusiast  who 
worked  for  Mr  Chambers  and 
Mr  Simon  as  a lawyer,  be 
joined  their  corporate  raiding 
company.  Wesray.  but  later 
retu^.  complaining  that  he 
did  not  like  the  financial  at- 
mosphere which  bad  devel- 
oped in  New  York. 

Mr  Simon,  a once  legendary 
bond  trader  who  served 
under  Richard  Nixon,  is  well- 
known  as  an  outspoken  sujv 
porter  of  conseni'ati\‘e  causes. 
He  became  one  of  America's 


richest  men  while  in  the  cor- 
porate raiding  business  with 
Mr  Chambers  but  subse- 
quently lost  much  of  his  for- 
tune in  a series  of  iU-foted  in- 
vestments in  saving.s  and 
loans  (building  societies). 

Mr  Chambers  abandoned 
the  business  world  in  1986  to 
devote  himself  to  philan- 
thropy. He  has  spent  more 
than  $50  million  of  his  own 
money  and  offered  guarantees 
to  the  tune  of  a further 
S36  million  in  his  crusade  to 
revitalise  Newark,  one  of 
America's  most  blighted 
cities. 

Through  his  Amclior  Foun- 
dation. he  has  sponsored 
scholarships  for  underprive- 
liged  children,  funded  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  arts  centre 
and  renovated  the  city's  Boys 
and  Girls  Clubs. 

The  royal  party  is  due  back 
in  Britain  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday  after  a visit  to 
New  York  for  a charity  board 
meeting  and  possibly  a shop- 
ping trip  with  the  children. 


Pass  Notes,  Q2  page  S 


Four  other  foreigners  are 
among  the  150  people  missing. 
Fbrty-seven  people  were  res- 
cued and  54  bodies  recover^ 
some  up  to  35  miiRs  from  the 
disaster  site.  TTie  dead  in- 
cluded an  Irish  woman  and  a 
German  woman. 

Mr  Nicholson  blamed  over- 
crowding for  the  sinking. 
’’The  boat  appeared  to  be 
overloaded  and  was  delayed 
for  two  hours  while  bags  of 
cement  were  loaded.  After 


nearly  two  hours  at  the 
boat  started  to  sway  from  side 
to  side.  The  captain  told  file 
passengers  to  run  from  port 
to  starboard  and  back  again 
to  counteract  fixe  list" 

The  couple  believe  physical 
fitness  biiilt  up  during  two 
weeks'  trekking  in  the  Hima- 
layas helped  Qiem  survive. 

TLe  Gurita  was  carrying 
210  passengers.  16  crew.  80 
tons  of  cement  and  14  tons  of 
food. 
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The  Birmingham  refhge  where  the  mother  lived,  and  the  man  being  held  ox'er  the  fciiHngg  under  arrest  after  leaving  hospital  on  Saturday  photographs  mike  sharps  ngfa  stuart  harrison 

Mother  who  died  in  multiple  killing  was  living  at  refuge 


Alex  Banos 


Another  killed  at  the 
weekend  with  four  of 
her  children  had 
recently  left  her  home  in  Bris- 
tol to  live  in  a refuge  for  bat- 
tered wives,  police  said  last 
night  The  35-year-old  woman 
was  stabbed  to  death  on  Sat- 
urday at  Birmingham  Hew 
Street  Station,  where  she  was 
due  to  collect  her  2V'>-year-old 
son  from  his  father  under  a 
weekly  custody  arrangement. 
The  boy  was  found  strangled 
hi  a car  parited  nearby. 

A 38-year-old  man.  believed 
to  be  the  woman's  estranged 
husband,  was  disarmed  .1^  a 
policewoman  and  a passer-by, 
and  was  in  custody  last  night 
being  interviewed  about  the 
attack  and  another  incident 
in  Bristol  In  which  three  sis- 
ters. aged  nine.  11  and  14, 
were  found  dead. 

All  the  children  are  be- 
lieved to  be  firotn  the  same 
family,-  Two  other  brothers 
were  found  safe  and  well  and 
were  being  looked  after  by 
their  grandparents. 

• Detective  Superintendent 
Malcolm  Ross,  of  West  Mid- 
lands Police,  said  that  all  the 
family  lived  in  a terraced 
house  in  Montpelier,  Bristol, 
until  the  mother  left  several 
months  ago  to  live  with  her 
youngest  sou  in  a refuge  in 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

He  said:  “She  was  living  in 
a refuge  to  try  to  give  her 
some  respite  i^m  some  on- 


PoUcewoman  <nil  Spencer, 
tackled  man  with  Imife 

going  domestic  problems." 

The  couple,  believed  to  be 
Asian,  met  wee^y  at  either 
Birmingham  or  Bristol 
Temple  Meads  station  to  hand 
over  the  beqr.  "The  family  are 
known  to  social  services." 
said  Det  Supt  Ross.  He  said 
the  boy  found  in  the  car  was 
handed  to  the  ibther  at  mid- 
day at  the  station,  but  officers 
were  trying  to  trace  their 
movements  ftom  then  until 
tiie  arranged  meeting  with 
the  mother  at  2pnL 

Det  Supt  Ross  praised  tiie 
bravery  of  Harry'  Robinson, 
ag^  48.  a financial  consul- 
tant, and  Jill  Spencer,  aged 
21,  of  the  British  Transport 
Police  fi>r  tackling  the  knife- 
wielding  attacker.  “Both 
acted  with  great  courage." 

Mr  Robinson,  who  has 
served  in  the  Royal  Signals, 
said  that  when  he  came  out  of 
the  station,  '1  could  see  di- 


rectly in  front  of  me  a man 
about  20  yards  away,  with  a 
woman  at  Iiis  feet.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  punching  her 
and  kicking  her. 

"I  hesitated  slightly  — no- 
one  else  was  going  forward  — 
and  I ran  towards  him  and  as 
J did  so,  I raised  my  bag  and 
threw  it  at  him  fiom  about  6ft 
away.  That  knocked  him  back 
onl.v  about  fft,  against  <a  car. 

"1  again  launched  forward 
and  threw  my  bag  at  him, 
which  knocked  him  back 
agam.  Then  the  police  officer 
arrived  at  my  side  and  was 
shouting  at  him.  I don't  know 
whether  he  dropped  the  knife 
or  whether  she  fait  him.  hut 
the  knife  fell  to  the  ground. 

"The  officer  ran  forward 
and  retrieved  the  knife  and 
the  man  disappeared  off  be- 
tween the  cars.  We  tried  to 
give  first  aid  to  the  lady  but 
there  was  massive  bleeding." 

Prayers  were  said  yester- 
day at  St  Agnes,  in  Montpe- 
lier. which  has  suffered  three 
disasters  in  as  many  weeks. 
The  Rev  David  Self  spoke  of 
his  congregation's  reaction. 
“Hiere  is  shock,  stress,  pain 
and  anxiety  — bewiidermenL 
What  on  earth  is  going  on?" 

On  New  Year's  Day  Evon 
Berry,  aged  37,  caret^er 
the  nearby  Malcolm  X com- 
munity centre,  St  Paul's,  was 
gunned  down  going  to  aid  a 
man  being  mu^ed.  Last  week 
a couple  were  found  hanged 
in-  their  terraced  home 
following  the  death  of  their 
dau^ter  last  year. 


Chronology 


1995 

Mother  (eaves  fami(y 
home  in  Montpelier,  Bris- 
tol. with  youngestson  to 
live  in  refuge  In  Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 
Saturday  January  20 

■ Noon 

Boy  handed  to  father  in 
Birmingham.  Due  to  meet 
mother  at  station  two 
hours  later  to  hand  back 
child  as  part  of  custody 
arrangement. 

■ 2|un 

Mother  seen  at  Birming- 
ham station  being  at- 
tacked by  man  with  knife. 
She  later  dies.  Man  dis- 
armed and  taken  to  hos- 
pital. Boy  found  strangled 
In  car  nearby. 

■ 4pm 

Avon  and  Somerset 
Police,  acting  on  West 
Midlands  Police  advice, 
break  into  a Montpelier 
house.  Three  girls  found 
dead.  Police  link  killings. 

■ 6pm 

Man  leaves  hospital  and 
taken  into  police  custody. 


A slow  start  on  the  Larkin  Trail 


Martin  Wainwright  discovers 
that  the  attractions  of  the 
poet’s  ordinary  pleasures  in 
Hull  are  pulling  in  a very 
select  band  of  literary  tourist 


ONE  OF  Britain’s  oddest 
guided  tours  has  got  off 
to  a slow  and  bestiant 
start,  in  a way  which  would 
have  delighted  its  self-efibc- 
inghero.  I^iillp  Laridn.  - 
Only  a handful  of  pioneeis 
have  so  for  browsed  poeti- 
cally through  the  lingmie  of 
Marks  and  Spencer's  in  Hull, 
two  cemeteries  and  a Chinese 
restaurant  where  the  poet  en- 
joyed the  char  sol  followed  by 
pastry  and  custard. 

Gambling  on  these  mun- 
dane attractions.  aioi%  with 
some-  park  swings  and  the 
1990  national  puWc  toilets  of 
the  year,  the  Yorkshire  port 
is  nonetheless  confident 
about  its  first  big  attempt  to 
esmlott  Larkin's  name. 

"We've  had  quite  a number 
of  phone. inquiries,"  says  the 
municipal  tourist  office,  in 
Carrl^ne.  "Admittedly,  most 
of  the  people  askizig  'Where  is 
Marks  and  Spencer’  are  more 
interested  in  shoipi»ng  than 
poetry,  but  it's  early  oays.  We 
think  the  trail  win  catch  on." 

The  trail  is  a TaHrin'  enthu- 
siast's journey  through  the 
parts  of  Hull  which  appeal 
to  the-  pbet  because  of  their 
ordinariness.  Away  foom  con- 
vention^ draws  like  Wilber- 
force's  house  and  the  Land  of 
Green  Ginger  alleyway,  the 
route  takes  in  10  pubs  on  a 
four  mile  xig-«ag,  plus  Hull 
railway  station  .where,  the  ac- 
companying guidebook  ex- 
plains, T^rWin  spent  much  of 
his  time  catching  trains. 

The  £3.95  text  by  the  poeTs 
friend  and  first  publisher 
Jean  Hartley'  is  authoritative 
on  nuiiyr  other  details,  includ- 
ing a heartfelt  paragraph 
about  Brown's  Bookshop 
(recommended  stop  number 
eight  oo  the  trail  and  steadily 
sellh^  copies).  Mrs  Hartley 
d^ribes  how  [<arkm  would 
monitor  the  poetry  section 
and  chase  her  and  her  hus> 

fi 


band  Geoige  "as  soon  as 
Brown's  stocks  dropped  be- 
low an  acceptable  level". 

Billy  Lee  at  the  nearby  Dy- 
nasty Chinese  restaurant 
remembers  Larkin  — a 
“charming,  quiet  man"  — 
coming  in  for  the  business- 
man's lunrii.  Mr  Lee.  then  a 
waiter,  now  the  restaurant's 
owner,  says  hopefully: 
“M^be  we  will  get  some 
pec^e  coming  in  and  sasring 
‘Can  1 have  Mr  Larkin's 
seat?',  but  it  hasn’t  happened 
yrt." 

Another  h^blight  on  the 
slow-burning  new  attraction 
is  the  poet’s  last  home.  105 
Newland  Park,  which  he  de- 
scribed enthusiastically  as 
"foe  i^liest  one-room  ed  house 
in  -Hull".  It  is  still  a private 
home,  but  a discreet  observer 
can  see  the  garden'  where  the 
poet,  to  his  great  aogui^ 
ruminated  a hedgehog  with 
his  lawn-mower  (The  Mower, 
Collected  Poems  p.  214). 

In  foe  interests  ot  fairness, 
the  tour  balances  Newland 
Park  with  Sprite  Bank  Ceme^ 
tery  (stop  12).  which  Laridn 
described  to  his  fellow-poet 
John  Betjeman  as  "foe  most 
beautifhl  ?pot  is  Hull"  and 
Chose  for  the  sleeve-cover  of  a 
poetry-reading  LP. 

Tbe  guidebook  is  published 
by  Hutton  Press  and  Hull  Uni- 
vmsity  library,  where  Lar- 
kin's interest  in  Marks  and 
Spencer  was  stimulated  by 
the  carrier  bags  broi^ht  back 
after  lunch  1^  female  staff. 
Ihe  store’s  mana^r.  Frances 
Felietti,  said:  "Perhaps  we 
should  be  thinking  about  a 
plague  b«’e,"  and  promised  to 
iMk  up  The  Large  Cool  Store 
which  Larkin  wrote  ^er 
tracktng  down  the  source  of 
foe  bags:  "Maybe  the  Laricin 
Society  could  organise  a cele- 
bratory pin  too,  for  walkers 
vfoo  finish  the  trail  and  visit 
all  44  stops.” 


No  32  Paaraona  Park 
An  Bltte-dweUar  lor  13  years. 

Spring  Bank  Cemetery 
Most  beautilul  spot  in  Hull.' 

/jSj  Dynasty  Chinese  Bestaunant 
7S^  The  bustnessmarfs  luncht 


Brawn  Books 

Where  he  chedwd  his  stodb 


i Hull  railway  etaUen 
' A major  mflueruie. 

t Uarks  and  Spencer 
' lingering  among  the  lingerie. 

HaUCityHall 
Boxing  and  jazz  venue. 

^ Hull  Corporation  pier 
'Where  the  loilBia  vrinaareitis. 


The  Large  Cool  Store 


The  lEupe  cool  store  selling  cheap  dotfies 
Set  6irt  in  simple  sizes  plainly 
(Knitwear,  ^mmer.  Casuals,  Hose. 

In  browns  and  greys,  maroon  and  navy} 
Conjures  the  weekday  world  of  those 

Who  leave  at  dawn  low  terraced  houses 
Timed  for  to^ry,  yard  and  ate. 

But  past  the  heaps  of  shirts  and  trousers 
Spr^d  foe  stands  of  Modes  for  Night; 
Machine-embroidered,  thin  as  blouses. 

Lemon,  sapphire,  moss-green,  rose 
Bri-Nylon  Baby-Dolls  and  Shorties 
Bounce  in  clusters.  To  su'ppose 
They  ghare  that  world,  to  think  their  sort  is 
Matched  something  in  it.  shows 

How  separate  and  unearthly  love  is, 

Or  women  are,  or  what  they  do, . 

Or  in  our  young  unreal  wishes 
Seem  to  be:  synthetic,  new. 

And  natureless  in  ecstasies. 

18  June  1961 


Domestic  violence  ac> 
counts  for  25  per  cent  of 
recorded  crime  in  Britain, 
writes  John  Ezard.  Some  18 
per  cent  of  murder  victims  in 
England  and  Wales  are  nives 
killed  by  their  husbands. 
Separation  is  no  guarantee 
safety.  In  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  murders  of  wives  by 
husbands,  the  couple  were 
not  Uving  together.  In  most 
cases,  foe  wife  had  left  a vio- 
lent husband. 

A London  study  found  more 
than  half  the  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence  were  Uving 
apart  from  their  husbands. 

Nationally,  incidents  of  do- 
mestic violence  began  almost 
doubling  in  the  late  I980s.  ac- 
cording to  Home  Office  fig- 
ures. Cases  rose  from  12.000  to 
26,000  a year.  In  London, 
reported  attacks  of  all  kinds 
on  women  rose  feom  5,000  in 
1990  to  nearly  10,000  two  years 
later. 

A quarter  of  battered 
women  are  attacked  while 
pregnant 

A total  of  30,000  women  a 
year  receive  help  from 
women's  refiiges.  according 
to  official  figures. 

A parliamentary  report  In 
tbe  1970s  urged  that  800 


should  be  set  up.  There  are 
now  270. 

The  Police  Fbderation  and 
tbe  Association  of  Directors 
of  Social  Services  have  said 
more  refuge  spaces  are  ur- 
gently needed. 

Tbe  Conservative-domi- 
nated Commons  home  affairs 
committee  urged  in  1093  that 
a national  network  be  set  up. 

Commenting  on  this  call,  a 
Home  Office  spokeswoman 
said  foe  Government  spent 
£73  million  a year  on  victim 
support  schemes  for  all  vic- 
tims of  crime. 

One  of  Britain’s  leading  aid 
groups  for  Asian  wives.  Sou- 
foaU  Black  Sisters,  deals  with 
1.500  cases  a year. 

One  woman.  Balwant  Eaur, 
was  stabbed  to  death  by  her 
husband  at  Brent  Asian 
women's  refuge  in  1085. 

Six  years  later  Vandana  Pa- 
tel. aged  25.  was  stabbed  to 
death  by  her  estranged  hus- 
band as  he  embraced  her  dm> 
ing  a meeting  to  resqlve  their 
problems  in  the  domestic  vio- 
lence unit  of  Stoke  Newington 
police  station,  north  London. 
This  led  to  a rule  that  couples 
with  a violent  record  should 
no  longer  be  left  alone  in 
police  stations. 


JOY  Johnson,  Labour's 
campaigns  and  m^ia 
director,  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  her 
job  at  the  heart  of  Labour’s 
election  machine  after 
dashes  with  allies  of  Itiny 
Blair,  including  his  political 
strategist  and  confidant  ^ter 
Mandelson  and  his  press  offl- 
cer,  Alastair  C!^pbell. 

Labour  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce Ms  Johnson’s  resigna- 
tion this  week  and  present  it 
as  an  amicable  parting,  but 
the  move  follows  Intense  pres- 
sure from  sections  of  foe 
labour  leadership  on  the  for- 
mer BBC  political  news  editor 
to  quit,  as  reported  in  the 
Guardian  last  November. 

The  high-profile  departure 
seems  bound  to  infiame  con- 
tinuing tensions  about  foe 
centralisation  erf  authority,  as 
power  has  shifted  from  foe 
party  headquarters  at  Wal- 
worth Road,  south  London  — 
where  Ms  Johnson  is  based  — 
to  the  leader's  office  and  the 
new  party  media  centre  at 
MiUbank  Tower. 

The  ousting  of  Ms  Johnson 
follows  the  resignation  last 
year  of  the  Tories'  head  of 
communications.  Hugh 
Colver,  who  left  over  what  he 
feared  was  an  increasingly 
personalised  campaigning 
style  at  Conservative  C^tral 
Office. 

Ms  Johnson’s  political  dif- 
ferences with  key  figures  in 
the  Labour  "moderniser” 
camp  came  to  a head  last 
autimm.  but  she  has  also  been 
regarded  as  close  to  the 
shadow  chanceUor.  Gordon 
Brown,  and  has  been  given 
strong  support  by  members  of 
Labour's  national  executive 
committee. 

An  NEC  member  said  last 
night  "Joy  is  a woman  of 
great  talent  who  thinks  about 
strategic  campaigning  and  is 
highly  respected  at  foe  BBC. 
but  she  didn't  fit  in  with  foe 
In  crowd  and  the  spin  doctors. 
She  proved  too  independent- 
minded  for  them  and  she's 
reached  a point  where  enough 
is  enough." 

Tensions  with  Mr  Mandel- 
son — who  held  the  Job  under 
Neil  Rinnoek  — emerged 
soon  after  her  at^intment  as 
Labour's  communications  di- 
rector In  February  last  year. 
Last  autumn,  Mr  Mandelson 
was  appointed  a frontbench 
civil  service  spokesman,  but 
he  has  also  been  given  foe  key 
role  in  running  Labour's  gen- 
eral election  campaign. 


Joy  Johnson:  face  didn’t  fit 
with  tbe  spin  doctors 

During  last  autumn's 
Labour  conference.  Ms  -Tohn- 
son’s  differences  with  Mr 
Campbell  surfaced  after  he 
wrote  to  the  BBC  pleading  for 
Mr  Biair's  speech  to  be  given 
preference  over  the  O.J. 
Simpson  acquittal.  Described 
by  colleagues  as  a tough  and 
sometimes  abrasive  operator. 
Ms  Johnson  is  a strong  be- 
liever in  news-driven  cam- 
paigning. but  her  moderniser 
critics  say  sbe  is  tlie  wrong 
person  for  foe  job. 

Ms  Johnson  took  a £16.000 
salary  cut  when  she  was 
unanimously  appointed  by 
Labour’s  national  executive 
to  the  £34.000  job.  In  a pointed 
comment  for  foe  party'  confer- 
ence handbook  last  y'ear.  sbe 
wrote:  “1  am  not  a spin  doctor 
for  the  very  good  reason  that 
we  won’t  win  by  spin.  We  will 
win  by  getting  our  policies 
right" 

Nicholas  Jones,  the  BBC’s 
politick  correspondent  said 
in  his  recent  book  Soundbites 
and  Spindoctors  that  Ms 
Johnson  had  “made  no  secret 
of  her  forthright  leftwing 
views”. 

Ms  Johnson  declined  to 
comment  last  night,  while  a 
Labour  Party  spokesman  said 
he  could  not  comment  on  any 
confidential  negotiations  be- 
tween Ms  Johnson  and  foe 
party.  But  he  said:  "Ms  John- 
son was  at  work  on  Friday 
az3d  She  will  be  at  work  on 
Monday." 

It  is  understood  there  will 
be  no-  move  to  replace  Ms 
Johnson.  Her  departure 
comes  at  a critical  time  as  the 
political  partii^  start  foe  de- 
tailed planning  of  their  gen- 
eral election  campaigns.  The 
Conservatives  have  started 
booktog  extra  office  space  for 
a possible  general  elation  in 
October. 


From  just  £30  (or  o full  12  months'  cover,  no  one 
offers  you  rnom  security  on  the  road  than  the  RAC: 

H RAC  Rescue  covers  you,  not  your  cor.  So  now 
you  can  call  on  us  whenever  you  need  fast 
roadside  ass'istance,  even  when  you're  simply 
a passenger  in  someone  eise's  cor. 

■ Roadside  Rescue.  In  more  than  8 out  of  10 
coses,  our  patrols  can  fix  cars  on  the  spot. 
Otherwise,  th^ll  tow  you  to  a nearby  garage, 
free.of  charge. 

■ Accident  Service.  A fefdacement  car,  free  legal 
advice,  plus  well  deaf  vdth  your  insureis. 


PHONE  FREE  TODAY  ON 

0800  029  029 

OR  INTERNET 
http://  www.rac.co.uk/ 
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. ■ Theft  and  Vondofism  Cover,  if  your  car's  stolen 
or  can't  be  driven  because  of  vondorism,  vre'll 
remove  it  to  a neorby  garage  or  secure  oreo. 

■ Battery  Assist.  A new  battery  on  the  spot. 

Whatever  service  you  use,  coiloufs  end  our  lobour 
ore  free  - you  only  pay  for  ports. 

You  can  olso  tailor  your  cover  to  meet  your  needs, 
with  the  option  to  take  out  Joint  and  Fomily  Cover  or 
odd  our  'A(  Home'  service. 

Don't  wait  until  you  break  down.  Find  out  how  to  join 
the  RAC  todoyL 


I YES  - 1 wont  to  Join  the  RAC 
I Please  tdl  me  how  I can  J^n  from  fust  £30* 

I Mi/tMt/Msa/MS 


Addrea 


Poslcode 


teaphane 


Send  toe  RAC  Rescue,  RBP05C 
Bristol  BS38  7AIL  (Nb  stamp  aoadacU 

*bBW  cads  £30  ^ pHi  pqr  fay  CanfanwiB  Oadfa  Cod  Authenff  or 
Dfaact  Debrt  AH  pnus  iickida  on  etnofanent  fct  Nmi  Sne>  aim 
Monday  - Fridqp  Sam  - 8pm.  Smindair  Vm  - Spm.  Swriny  10am  - 4pm 
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4 BRITAIN 

‘Someone  had 
taken  36  of 
them  to  a 
neighbouring 
farmer’s  pen. 

They  sorted  out 
the  spring 
lambs,  which 
are  the  best 
ones,  and  took 
them  away’ 


Bu^nlian  Monday  Jgnnagrm^ 

Ashdown’s 

pricefor 

Labour  deal 


Gary  Younge  on  a 
lucrative  business 


V A.  ■ 




Rebecca  Sndthors 
PoUtieal  Cwraspendent 


The  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Asb* 

down,  yesterday  chal- 
lenged Laboim  to  a 
firm  commitment  on  elector 
reform  as  a pre-condition  for 
a future  coalition 

government  ^ ^ 

While  fiimly  ruling  out  w 
Tprospecl  of  any  prMl^on 
pact,  Mr  Ashdown  said 
ranging  reforms  Britain 
nee&d  to  repair  ‘“the  wrak- 
age  left  behind  by  the  Conser- 
vative Party”  could  probab^ 
not  be  carried  out  by  a single 
party  of  a single  parliament, 
and  that  a coalition  govern- 
ment would  have  to  last  for 
two  terms.  ^ 

rTfliiing  on  Tony  Blair  to 
make  clear  bis  commitinent 
to  go  through  with  Labour's 
promise  to  bold  a ref^^dum 
on  reform  of  the  voting  sy^ 
tern,  Mr  Ashdown  made  it 
clear  that  all  options  were 
open,  which  coidd  mean  sup- 
pm-t  in  a bung  pvliammt  or 
fmnal  oo-operation  with  a 
Labour  majority  outcom^ 
Ihe  party  coKiperated  with 
the  Conservatives  over  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  for 
example. 

Mr  Ashdown  su^ested  the 
Liberal  Democrats  could  be 
the  ‘‘cayenne  chilli”,  provid- 
ing the  refinming  In  an 
otherwise  bland 

administration. 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
electoral  reform  to  produce  a 
fairer  voting  system,  Mr  Ash- 
down said:  “I  believe  the 
thin^  that  need  to  be  done  in 
this  country  cannot  be  done 
unless  you  have  a modem 


PHOTOGRAPH  DON  M^HEE 


Farmers  beef  up  security  to  combat  sheep  rustlers 


Every  night  joe 
Towers,  a livestock 
farmer  civm  Hornby  In 
Lancashire,  counts  sheep 
before  he  goes  to  sleep. 
When  he  wakes  up  he 
counts  them  again.  One 
morning  the  numbers 
didn’t  tally. 

“Someone  had  taken  36  of 
them  to  a neighbouring 
farmer's  pen.  They  sorted 
out  the  spring  lambis,  which 
are  tiie  best  ones  and  took 
them  away.  They  were 
worth  about  £2,000." 


■ . . .■ 
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Tim  Price,  spokesman  for 
NFU  Mutu^.  the  largest 
farmers'  insurer,  said:  “In 
the  past  five  years  we  have  j 
seen  an  increase  of  theft  in 
livestock  and  machines  of 
over  230  per  cent."  Rus- 
tling now  accounts  for 
about  a 4 narter  of  Mutual’s 
I claims  bill  and  costs  farm- 
ers about  £3,5  million. 

Last  week  39  Friesian 
cows,  valued  at  £30,000 
: were  stolen  near  BuUdon 
in  Essex.  In  Scotland  rus- 
tlers stole  £40,000  worth  of 


livestock.  The  worst  af- 
fected areas  are  Exmoor, 
Cumbria,  North  Yorkshire 
and  Lanoishire. 

Hie  BSE  scare  has  made 
sheep  rustling  especially 
lucrative  as  the  demand  for 
cattle  has  plummeted  and 
lamb  prices  have  soared. 

There  have  been  at  least 
three  more  cases  In  Hornby 
since  Mr  Towers  was  rus- 
tled and  loc^  fanners  are 
convinced  there  will  be 
more  cases.  Hornby  is  less 
than  15  minutes  away  fix>m 


the  M6,  providing  a quick 
getaway  after  a thm  that  is  . 
relatively  difficult  to 
detect. 

So  farmers  have  got 
tc^ther,  with  the  help  of 
the  police  and  the  National 
Farmers’  Union,  to  keep  a 
close  eye  on  each  other's 
sheep  and  to  offer  rewards 
to  anyone  who  can  help 
them  find  the  rustlers. 

Last  year  farmers  in 
North  Yorkshire,  where 
1,000  sheep  valued  at 
£50,000  were  stolen  in  a 


number  of  weeks,  set  up 
Operation  She^watch. 

Increasingly  farmers  are 
stepping  up  secnrlty.  usii^ 
search  lights,  alarmed ! 
gates  and  CCTV  cameras. 
One  former  in  Northern 
Ireland  even  dyed  his  sheep 
orange  to  foil  thieves. 

But  so  far  attempts  to 
catch  the  culprits  have 
foiled.  Mr  Towers  is  con- 
vinced rustlers  In  his  area 
are  people  with  local  and 
farming  knowledge  who 
slai^ter  the  sheep  imme- 


diatdy.  “Fm  sure  my  lambs 
were  dead,  skinned  and  at 
the  market  within  hours." 

Mr  Price  thinks  they 
work  on  two  levels:  "Some 
are  one-ofik  — a fow  lambs 
taken  for  the  pot  or  a bull- 
ock or  two  taken  for 
butchering.  Others  are  or^ 
ganised  professional  rus- 
tlers who  have  planned 
where  and  when  to  strike, 
have  transport  readily 
available  and  are  willing  to 
trade  stock  at  the  other  end 
of  the  country.” 


coDsUtutian. 

aUing  measure,  that 

the  other  things  l^Wej_  - 

His  pmty  wanted  to  see  a 
TOrnmitmeat.  to  a 
and  modernised  constitution., 
“insofar  as  there  is  a messa^ 

for  Labour,  our  me^gfi  is: 
T/e  are  prepared  to  be  clear 
about  this.  Are  you? 

It  was  important  to  be  fw- 

ward-looking  and  ^itive 
about  policies  and  uiat  ^ 
what- “new  poUtics  was  all 

about  "I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  are  fed  up  to  the 
back  teeth  with  polttH^ 
who  spend  their  entire  time 
..lapping  each  oOier  on  and. 
aren’t  prepared  to  work, 
where  they  agree  and  where, 
it’s  in  the  conntiTr’s 
interests."  , * . ' . 

In  a speech  in  Loudon  to  . 
narty  members  todto'*  he  vdll 
out  his  ideas,  using  Scot- 
land as  an  example : of.  the 
benefits  of  PR-  "Scotland  has 
shown  the  way”  he  will  ssqr. 
‘It  was  pitgimticmar  ■ repre; - 
sentation  which  turned  plmis. 
for  a Scottish  parD^ent 
from  an  exclusive  Instfhitlon  ■ 
for  Labour  monopoly,  power  - 
into  an  inclusive  mutation 
which  could  draw  support 
from  file  whole  of  Scotland. 
Labour's  leaders  in  Scotland 
showed  great  wisdom  in 
undersfondii^  that  without 
fair  votes  no  lasting  institu- 
tion would  be  possible.” 

On  Wednesday.  Mr  J^b- 
down,  in  a party  political 
broadcast  featuring  Emma 
Nicholson,  the  Tory  MP  who 
defected  to  the  Libm'al  Demo- 
crats. will  urge  all  Omserva- 
tive  suppexters  and  voters 
who  ftel  that  the  party  has 
become  out  of  touch  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps. 


Second  huge  jackpot 
renews  lottery  storm 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 
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Anew  outbreak  of 
National  Lotteiy  mania 
is  expected  this  week, 
with  record  ticket  sales  pre- 
dicted for  the  year's  second 
£40  miUioD'plus  jaclqmt. 

But  the  contimrersy  over 
the  size  of  the  prize  intensi- 
fied yesterday  when  it 
emerg^  that  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  Virgiiiia 
Bottomley,  had  agreed  to 
meet  church  leaders  to  hear 
their  concerns. 

Saturday's  draw  will  be  the 
second  double  rollover  Jack- 
pot in  three  weeks,  a statisti- 
cal freak  which  has  aston- 
ished the  organiser.  Camelot. 
The  weekend’s  £23.8  million 
top  prize  was  not  won.  despite 
ticket  sales  of  £86.7  million,  a 
record  for  a single  rollover 
week. 

A Camelot  spokeswoman 
said:  “Statistically,  we  would 
expect  a double  rollover  every 
three  or  four  years,  not  two  so 
close  together.  It  is 
extraorriinary.” 

David  Rigg.  director  of  com- 
munications.  said  it  was 
likely  to  be  400  years  before 
two  double  rollovers  occurred 
! consecutively. 
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DUPLICATE  STATEMENT  STOPPING  A CHEQUE 


ABBEY  NATIONAL 


BARCLAYS 


Although  it  is  likely  to 
erate  record  sales,  the  timing 
is  anfottunate  for  CameloL 
anxious  to  calm  controversy 
about  the  size  of  jacl^ts.  Op- 
position politicians  and 
church  leaders  are  likely  to 
renew  their  attacks. 

A delegation  of  church  lead- 
ers — including  representa- 
tives from  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  — is  to 
meet  Mrs  Bottotoley.  Led  by  i 
the  Rt  Rev  David  Sheppard, 
Bishop  of  LiverpooL  it  hopes 
to  raise  questions  abwt  the 
size  of  the  jackpot  and  about 
under-age  players. 

The  Rt  Rev  Philip  Good- 
rich. the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  described  the  first 
double  rollover  as  grotesque, 
said  the  meeting  was  timely. 
“If  it  gets  bigger  and  bi^er, 
where  is  it  going  to  stop?  I 
would  rather  see  a lot  of 
people  being  helped,  than  it 
going  to  help  one  person.” 

Speaking  on  BBC  Radio  4's 
Any  Questions  at  the  week- 
end. Mrs  Bottomley  defended 
large  jackpots  as  a way  to 
maximise  the  cash  raised  for 
the  lottery’s  five  good  causes. 

Labour  would  consider  cap- 
ping the  Jackpot  and  John 
Cunningham,  the  shadow 


heritage  secretary,  is  iMding 
a working  group  reviewing 
the  party’s  lottery  policies. 

Saturday’s  Jackpot  could 
exceed  the  £42.5  million, 
shared  by  three  winners  on 
January  6.  Then,  ticket  sales 
topped  £128  million,  with  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  tak- 
ing part,  and  the  computer 
network  crashed  briefly 
hours  before  the  draw. 

Double  rollovers  could  be- 
come less  Ukely  after  March, 
when  Camelot  introduces  a 
new  way  of  playing  called 
Lucky  Dip.  Customers  will  be 
able  to  choose  to  let  ^ ticket 
machine  select  six  random 
numbers  for  them.  This  will 
mean  many  more  possible 
combinations,  because  play- 
ers at  present  are  more  likely 
to  choose  niimb^  between  1 
and  31,  usii^  birthdays  and 
anniversaries  to  make  their 
selection. 

Ihe  numbers  drawn  at  the 
weekend  were:  5,  23, 25.  30.  33 
and  37;  the  bonus  number  was 
3.  Twenty-one  people  each 
won  £165,765  iiar  matching 
five  numbers  awfl  fog  bonus 
balL  A total  of  1,084  people 
won  £2,007  each  for  matrhmp 
five  numbers;  81.069  won  £59 
for  getting  four  numbers:  and 
l.TM^U  picked  up  £10  tor 
matching  three  numbers. 
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Ncck-holds  row  roopons 

Family  claims  Nigerian  died  from  I by  the  refusal 

choking  after  he  was  arrested  S" 

uie  coroner’s  afTioa  ♦« 


WBy'  put  up  w-ith  your  bank  charging  for  the  simple  tiungs  like  duplicate  statements, 
Stdf^ni^  ^exp/ts  or  writing  a letter? 

Move  your,  ctaieut  account  to  Abbey  National  and  you  could  also  enjoy  more  credit  interest 
-.  than  with  other  Street  banks,  plus  dte  con\*enience  24  hour  telephone  banking.  Whatb 
more,  to  ensure,  chat  the  transfer  &bm  your  old  bank  runs  smooddy,  we’ll  ^ve  you  a free  overdraft 
jnontks  when  ydd  switdh  atiti  an  APR  of  9.99^  thereafter  with  no  xnondiiy  fees. 

; -Sviiftclui!^- .your  account  cosldn’t  be -easier.  Simply  call  into  your  loc^  branch- to  find  out 

snore,  'or  .phone  for  our  sbnpte  to  follow  iofonnation  pack  and  video  that  will  take  you  dkrough  the 

.. ...  ..w^epnooess^ste 


0800  375  375 


fllAnoNAL.: 

’..  l:  V TTie  habit  of  a lifetime  . 
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OTafii  UP  TO  FRESHfiR  BANKING. 
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OwenBowcott 

CONTROVERSY  over 
the  use  of  neck  holds  by 
police  orricers  to 
restrain  suspects  is  likely  to 
be  revived  today  by  an  in- 
quest on  a Nigerian  osylum- 
.sceker. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Brix- 
ton  riot  last  month  — which 
followed  the  deaths  of  two 
West  Indian  men  in  police 
custody  — the  case  of  Shlje 
Lipite  will  also  highlight  con- 
cerns about  how  such  inci- 
dents are  investigated. 

Mr  Lapite.  aged  ;in,  ,i  father 
of  two.  was  arrested  by  offi- 
cers from  Stoke  Newir^ton 
police  station  in  nortii  Lon- 
don on  December  16.  1994. 
Within  less  than  an  hour  of 
being  detained,  he  was  dead. 
E-vIier  that  day  he  had  been 
given  le.ive  to  stay  in  Britain 
pending  an  examination  of 
his  case  by  the  Home  OSlce. 

The  police  said  later  th.it  he 
had  b^n  stopped  because  he 
was  "acting  suspiciously" 
and  a subsequent  post  mor- 
tem found  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  cocaine  in  his  body. 

But  the  report,  supporters 
of  Mr  Lapite’s  femlly  claim, 
suggested  that  the  likely 
cause  of  death  was  asphyxia 
from  compression  of  the  neck. 

Two  police  officers  have 
been  suspended  since  Decem- 
ber 1991.  but  the  Crown  Prose- 
cution tervice  has  said  there 
is  "insufficient  evidence  to 
support  a realistic  prtMpect  of 
conviction".  Following  the 
verdict  of  unlawful  killing  on 


Oliver  Price  in  Middles- 
brough in  July  1990.  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority 


the  complaints  authority,  and 
the  coroner’s  office  to  han^ 

•I^e  com^ints  authority  is 
“ve^iating  the 


warned  about  the  dangers  «rf  of 
neck  holds.  A spokesman  said  DouS-??,^ia^ 
yesterday:  “We  have  high-  n«J^  . raated  to  each 
lighted  the  risks  of  neck  holds  soufo  ® 

in  the  past.  Officers  miSte  “ 

use  »^4s’?S  S. 

Mr  u,pi(e-s  family  claim  dStt 

uncover  the  nho  dijd 


truth  of  what  happened  have 


Mw  dirt  after  beh^  arrested 
in  Southwark  in  early  1994 
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With  effect  from  18  January 
1996,  First  Direct  Base  Rate 
has  been  reduced  by  0.25% 
to  6.25% 
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0 With  effect  from  1 8 January 
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» Reserve  rate  has  been. 

£ reduced  by  0.25%  to 

■•C  12.50%  p.a  (APR  13.0%) 
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St  Olave's  and  St  Saviour*s  grammar  school  in  Orpington.  Kent,  where  the  shadow  health  secretary  wiU  send  her  ll-yeaxHSld  son 

Grammar, school  offers  pupils  best  academic  performance  in  the  area,  coupled  with  accessibility 

Logic  that  led  to  Harman’s  selection 


Martin  fJnten 


From  the  point  of  view 
of  Harriet  Hannan’s 
ll-yearold  son,  Joe, 
the  decision  to  send 
him  to  St  Olave’s  and  St  Sav* 
iour’s  grammar  school  in  Or- 
pington, Kent,  appears  to 
make  good  sense. 

His  nearest  comprehensive 
school  is  Kings^e,  is  min- 
utes’ walk  away  and  next 
door  to  one  of  the  most  presti- 
gious independent  schools  in 
the  capital,  Dulwich  CoDege. 

But  on  the  commonest 
yardstick  of  scholastic  sue* 
cess  — the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren passing  five  GCSEs  at 
grades  A to  C — Dulwich 
scores  99  per  cent  and  Kings- 
dale  6 per  cent 
A 15-minute  walk  in  the- 
other  direction  wodd  take 
him  to  a twys'  comprensive. 
William  Penn,  which  scores 
11  per  cent  Alternatively,  a 
twoemlle  bus  ride  would 
him  to  the  nearest  Church  of 
England  comprehensive, 
Armblshop  Michael  Ramsey, 
which  scores  19  per  cent 
Academically  the  best  local 
authority  school  he  could  go 


School  choices  in  south  London 


]|V|  KIngsdaie  6%  LA  mixed 
” West  Dulwich 

@Wlliriain  Penn  1 1 % LA  boys 
North  Dulwich 

^ Snboioss41%GMbay9 
^ Peckham 

i]g|  Warwick  Park  25%  LA  mixed 
Peckham 


ArGhtnihep  Ramsay  19%  C of  E 
mixed,  CamberweU 
Laadon  Qratary  62%  GM  boys 
V Fulham 

Langlay  Park  60%  GM  boys 
^ Beckenham 
O St  Olave’s  99%  GM  boys 
Orpington.  Kant 


to  In  the  London  Borough  of 
Southwark  is  Warwick  Park, 
two  miles  away.  It  scores  2S 
per  cent  But  it  lies  in  his 
mother’s  constituency  of 
Peckham. 


If  grant-maintained  schools 
were  to  be  iocluded,  he  could 
go  to  some  much  more  suc- 
cessful schools,  including  ^ 
’Thomas  the  Apostle,  a Roman 
Catholic  ocdlege,  whidh  scores 


41  per  cent  But  even  that  fhUs 
below  die  national  average 
success  rate  of  children  pass- 
ing five  GOSS’S  at  grades  A to 
C,  which  is  44  per  cent. 

To  find  an  above  average 
school  in  the  state  sector  Ms 
Hannan  would  have  to  look  to 
another  borough  nearby.  Joe 
couM  follow  his  older  brother 
to  Londtm  Oratory  School, 
where  one  of  his  classmates 
would  be  Ttmy  Blair’s  son.  It 
is  a grant-maintained  boys’ 
comimshensive  with  a rela- 
tively high  score  of  62  per 
cent 

However,  although  it  is 
only  just  over  four  miles 
away,  it  involves  a compli- 
cated bus  journey  through  the 
West  End  to  the  school,  which 
is  near  Chelsea  football 
^und. 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  on  a 
train  and  go  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  London 
borou^  of  Bromley,  where 
the  average  school  scores  47 
per  cent  and  the  state  gram- 
mar school  of  St  Olave's  and 
St  Saviour’s  scores  99  per 
cent 

Many  of  tus  classmates  at 
Dulwich  Hamlet  primary 
school  have  sat  the  entrance  { 


twrarw  foT  this  400-year-oId 
school  which  still  selects  its 
pupils  by  11-plus  exam  and  in- 
terview. Although  it  is  nearly 
10  miles  door  to  door,  there 
are  taice^hourly  trains  taking 
28  minutes  and  costing  £2.90 
return. 

ironically  the  school  moved 
Drom  Southwark  about  SO 
years  ago.  leaving  a girl’s 
school  behind  which  is 
known  as  St  Saviour’s  and  St 
Olave’s,  now  a successful 
Church  of  England  compre- 
hensive which  scores  42  per 
cent 

The  boys’  school  acquired 
grant-maintajned  status  two 
years  ago.  but  it  has  always 
been  a grammar  school.  It  has 
been  able  to  remain  a gram- 
mar school  because  It  was  in 
the  Conservative-controlled 
borough  of  Bromley,  which 
never  went  fully  comprehen- 
sive in  the  197Ds  and  1980s. 

Competition  to  enter  is  now 
intense  and.  under  new  legis- 
lation, which  does  not  allow 
schools  to  refuse  children  to 
quali&  under  the  schools'  ad- 
mission criteria,  it  has  at- 
tracted entrants  firom  all  over 
south  London. 

Ihe  5(d)0(d  has  excellent  &- 


ctlicies,  including  28  acres  of 
grounds  and  playing  fields 
and  its  own  swimming  pool 
and  squash  courts,  and  phe- 
nomenally good  results  for  a 
state  school 

Hot  only  do  99  per  cent  of 
pupils  score  A to  C in  their 
GCSEs,  but  the  average 
A level  entrant  scores  22.9 
points,  the  equivalent  of  three 
B grades.  On  both  counts  it 
scores  exactly  the  same  as 
Dulwich  College. 

If  came  sixth  in  a Daily 
Mai)  survey  of  state  school 
A level  results  in  August, 
with  36  per  cent  of  pupils 
achieving  A grades,  and  was 
the  second  most  successful 
state  t)oys*  school 

It  is  the  foct  that  the  school 
is  selective  that  makes  the  de- 
cision far  more  controversial 
than  the  decision  of  Tony 
Blair  and  Cherie  Blair  that 
their  son  can  go  to  the  Lon- 
don Oratory. 

The  Labour  Party  made  H 
clear  last  October  that  it 
would  not  force  gFant-main- 
tained  schools  back  under 
local  authority  control  but 
that  it  would  allow  tbm  to 
adc^t  a new  “foundation” 
status. 


News  in  brief 


Ex-soldier  in  court 
challenge  to  GCHQ 

A HIGH  Court  judge  has  given  a former  soldier  the  right  to 
challenge  the  recruitment  policy  of  GCH^  the  Government's 
eavesdropping  centre,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irrational  and  an 
abuse  of  human  rights. 

Judge  Stephen  Sedley  granted  Luigi  Manelfi.  33.  a former 
soldier  in  the  Royal  Armoured  Corps  and  oSicer  in  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  Police,  leave  to  apply  for  a judicial  re\iew  of  GCHQ’s 
policy  of  refusing  to  give  jobs  to  people  whose  parents  are  not 
Commonwealth  citizens  after  he  was  told  he  could  not  apply  for 
the  job  ofa  GCHQ  investigating  officer.  Mr  Manelfi  was  bom  in 
Britain  and  is  a British  citizen,  but  his  parents,  who  live  in 
Britain  where  th^  were  married  in  1961,  are  Italian  and 
German. 

Liberty,  the  civil  liberties  group,  woo  the  right  to  challenge 
GCHQ's  nationalit>' rules  In  the  courts  on  behalf  of  Mr  Manelfi. 
It  argues  the  rules  are  irrational  and  do  not  conform  to  the  1966 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  — Rich' 
ordNorton-TYiylor 


Bypass  chainsaw  plea 

CHAlbSAW  workers  on  the  Newbuiy  bypass  site  will  be  con- 
fronted by  poignant  messages  asking  them  to  spare  the  trees  when 
they  start  work  today,  after  dotens  of  children  joined  their 
parents  for  a Friends  of  toe  Barth  “tree  dressing"  demonstration 
at  toe  weekend.  The  protesters  tied  bows  and  ribbons  around  the 
doomed  oaks  and  silver  birches  and  left  poems  and  letters  pinned 
to  the  trunks,  asking  the  woodmen  to  spare  the  trees  as  activists 
prepare  for  another  week  of  confrontation  with  contractors. 


Public  back  royal  divorce 

ADIVORCE  between  toe  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  would 
have  the  support  of  three  out  of  four  people,  with  onl>'  one  in  10 
Opposeto  according  to  an  NOP  telephone  pc^  1.000  people  aged 
15-plus  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotiand.  between  January  12  and 
14. 

However,  only  57  per  ceot  believe  divorce  should  not  bar  the 
prince  from  becomit^  king,  while  37 per  ceot  believe  it  should. 


Sailor’s  gamble  pays  off 

A 80LO  yadttswoman  attemptingto  sail  27,000  miles  non-stop  the 
“wrong-way”  round  the  worldl  against  the  prevailing  winds  and 
curreDts,  yesterday  cmnideted  a dangerous  short-cut  by  sail^ 
torough  toe  Le  Malre  Strait  off  Argeutixia  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  risking  being  driven  on  to  rocks.  Samantha  Brewster.  29. 
frtMn  Baddenbam,  Sufiblk  ~ friio  is  racing  to  beat  the  161-day 
rKordforawestimmdcircumnavigatioD — is  now  expected  to 
round  Cape  Horn  early  today  after  setti^  outfium  Santos,  Brazil 
on  January  3. 


Fire  victim,  85,  dies 

LOUISE  Allen,  85,  died  yesterday  after  being  puDed  fit>m  her 
blazing  cottage  m St  O^tfa,  near  Clacttm,  Essex  by  two  pdicemai 
on  Fri^  ni^  The  Uaze  is  not  betng  treated  as  suspicious. 


White-out  fears  ‘exaggerated’ 

A CHILL  Start  to  the  week,  with  steady  east  winds  and  snow  in 
some  areas  is  oq>e(^  by  toe  LoDdon  Weatoer  Centre,  which  has 
discounted  warnings  of  a second  cold  snap  with  widespread  snow 
as  premature.  Tteports  a whitemit  on  toe  way  are  at  present 
rather  exaggerated.”  a spokesman  said,  adding  that  the  worst 
weatoer  was  expect  in  Anglia,  the  Pennines  and  south 

Wales JbAn  Eaxnf 


Independent  puts  up  price 

THE  irice  of  tbe  Indepeni^t  goes  up  to  40p  today,  from  3Sp.  It  is 
the  paper’s  second  price  rise  since  toe  end  of  the  price  war  and 
foDows  increases  in  both  the  Tunes  and  Tblegrapb. 


Six  of  the  best  who  embarrass  Labour 


Union  leader  points  to  problems 
of  finding  good  ipner-city  schools 


At  least  six  Labour 
MPs  will  have  chil- 
dren at  grant-maln- 
taihed  schools  next  year, 
which  still  embarrasses  the 
party,  even  thou^  it  is  no 
longer  committed  to  abol- 
ishing grant-maintained 
status,  unites  Afartin  Union. 

In  some  cases.  Labour 
hffs  have  had  children  at  a 
school  Icmg  before  it  was 
declared  grant-maintained 
and  are  reloctant  to  disrupt 
theireducalion. 

Peter  Kilfoyle,  Labour 
MP  for  Liverpool  Walton, 
and  Jane  Kennedy,  MP  for 
nei^booring  Broadgreen, 
have  both  sent  boys  to  the 
city's  Bine  Coat  School  and 
have  not  wanted  to  switch 
them. 

Paul  Boateng,  MP  for 
Brent  South,  has  a daugh- 
ter at  the  Watford  Gram- 
mar School  for  Gilds  ~ a 
comprehensive  school  de- 


spite its  name,  in  a county 
where  nearly  half  the 
schools  are  now  grant- 
maintained. 

Peter  Hain,  MP  for  Neath, 
has  had  sons  at  a grant- 
maintained  comprehensive 
in  Wandsworth,  sonth  Lon- 
dra,  but  only  three  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  that 
flagship  horongh  have  vol- 
nnteered  to  stay  under 
local  authority  control. 

Front-benchers  David 
Blonkett  and  Jade  Strew 
have  secondary  school-age 
children  who  go  to  local-au- 
thority ran  comprehen- 
sives  In  Shenield  and 
London. 

Even  in  the  teaching 
unions,  not  e\'eryone  has 
criticised  politicians  like 
Tony  Blair  and  Harriet 
Harman  who  have  left 
themselves  with  hard 
choices  by  bringing  up  chll- 
drw  in  inner  Lon£>n, 


”1  don't  criticise  the  Har- 
mans for  their  choice,”  said 
Nigel  de  Gruefay.  general 
secretary  of  ^ National 
Association  of  Scboolmas- 
ters/Union  of  Women 
Teachers,  whose  son  went 
to  the  same  school. 

*T  nnderstand  her  family 
decision.  What  I criticise  is 
the  Labour  Party  for  ignor- 
ing until  recently  the  fete 
of  inner-city 

comprehensives. 

*‘We’re  getting  lectures 
from  Tony  Blair  about  stan- 
dards and  quality,  but 
we’re  been  warning  the 
Labour  Party  for  the  last  20 
years  about  the  dangers  of 
going  comprehensive  on  in- 
adeqnate  resonrees.” 

He  argues  that  he  could 
have  gtren  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment of  the  1970s  a list 
of  foiling  secondary  schools 
in  inner  London  which 
would  have  tudladed  most 
of  the  schools  the  Blair  and 
the  Harman  children  have 
now  pass^  over. 

“In  many  parts  of  the 
ooontiy  the  comprehensive 


system  is  worldng  well  bnt 
in  the  inner  city  everyone 
is  scr^dng  around  looking 
for  a half-way  decent 
school  These  schools  have 
an  impossible  task  to  sno- 
ceed  in  the  Inner  city  with 
very  sparse  resources.” 

Mr  de  Grncby  faced  simi- 
lar criticism  when  bis  son 
went  to  the  school  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a “forn- 
ix decision”  taken  with  his 
American-bom  wife,  Jndy, 
and  his  son  Paul 

He  had  the  defence  that  it 
was  bis  closest  nei^boor- 
hood  school  and  it  was  not 
his  sole  decision.  “As  an  in- 
diridnal  I am  free  to  make 
decisions  I think  are 
apint^iziate. 

“1  don’t  see  any  conflict.  I 
keep  my  trade  nnion  job 
quite'  away  from  the 
school” 

He  actively  opposed  tiie 
move  towards  opting  ont  at 
the  parents’  consoltative 
meetl:^. 

*T  voted  against  the  move 
and  I was  very  disap- 
pointed.” he  said. 


Poll  support  for  return  to  1 1-plus  and  grammar  schools 


DonaM  MacLoed 
Edueattmi  Correapondeiit- 


JOHN  Major's  drive  to 
h^hlight  toe  return  of 
selection  as  a distinctiva  Con- 
servative edncatlon  policy  is 
striidDg  a chord  with  voters, 
a poll  published  today 
suggests. 

More  t3um  half  those  ques-. 
tioned  said  they  would  bade  a 
return  to  ftiU  selection,  with 
grammar  schools,  seesmdary 
moderns,  and  the  11-plus 
examination.  ' 

But  the  idea  was  Qpifosed 
by  a narrow  majority  of 
parents  and  younger  voters. 
The  poll  carried  out  for  the 


Association  of  Teachers  and 
Lecturers  l^  Harris,  comes  as 
an  embarrassment  for  teach- 
ers’ unions  and  toe  Labour 
Party  who  are  fighting  the  in- 
troduction of  limited  sdec- 
tion  by  toe  Government. 

Gillian  Shephard,  toe  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
rete^, announced  that  com- 
prehensive schools  would  be 
allowed  to  select  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  pupils  by  ability 
or  aptitude  ttxc  sp^  and 
'music.  SriiQols  will  also  be 
able  to  interview  parents  be- 
fore admitting  their  ehUdren 
~ a move  seen  as  wooing 
middle-class  parents. 

Asked  If  toe  Government 
'Should  go  frutoer,  54  per  cent 


of  the  sample  cf  MO  adults 
agre^  itoile  37  per  cent  dis- 
agr^  and  9 per  cent  did  not 
know  or  refosed  to  answer. 

Among  85  to  44-year-blds, 
toe  age  group  cf  most  parents 
wito ' secondary-  school  chil- 
dx^  50  per  cent  were  op- 
posed to  selection  and  45  per 
cent  were  in  fovour.  Among 
18  to  25-year-6ld9,  49  per  cent 
were  tq^osed  and  41  per  cent 
favoured  it 

Opinion  varied  across  the 
country,  wito  Scotsthe  least 
Uk^  to  favour  a return  to 
selection,  and  Bast  Anglia, 
the  North,-  Wales  and  the 
Soutibeast  most  in  favour. 

Peter  Smith,  tiie  a^ocia- 
tion’s  general  secretary,  eaid 


toe  poll  showed  support  for 
bringing  back  grammar 
schot^  but  toe  Conserva- 
tives would  be  unwise  to  pick 
on  academic  selection  as  a 
vote-winner. 

“The  overall  majority 
comes  from  toe  middle-aged 
and  elderly  voters,  fr  ma^ 
the  fact  that  those  wito  toe 
most  recent  experience  oi 
comprehensive  schooling  are 
against  selection,  and  toat 
those  most  likely  to  have  ctoil- 
dren  of  secondary  school  age 
are  even  more  opposed." 

TTie  result  showed  people’s 
worries  about  toe  quall^  of 
education.  Grammar  schools 
might  be  seen  as  a goarantee 
ofquallfy. 


Q.  What  do  you  get  if  you  cross 
Spike  Lee  with  Martin  Scorsese 
and  Harvey  Keitel? 

A.  Clockers. 


Find  out  how  you  can  win  tickets  for  exclusive  previev.? 
screenings  of  Clockers,  this  Wednesday  in  Cuardian. 


o 


The  regime  of  General 
Sani  Abacha  remains  a 
grand  bewilderment  in 
its  incredible  hostilHy  and 
contempt  for  civil  order. 
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Why  transfer  your  mortgage 

to  Direct  Line? 

Your  building  society 
reveals  all. 





Just  xecefved  your  building  society  mortg^^  statement?  Now  for  the  good  news. 

• Transferring  to  Direct  Line  can  save  ■you  over  £40*  every  month  on  your  mortgage. 

• TTansfer  before  1st  March  1996  using  our  solicitors  package  and  we'll  pay  your  legal  fees. 

• - 'We’ll  give  you  a free  valuation. 

• We  also  guarantee  to  save  you  20%  on  your  existing  buildup  insurance. 

Call  one  of  the  numbers  below  and  we’ll  reveal  how  Direct  Line  can  save  you  money. 
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0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  nnd  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA35 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Austria  demands  truth  on  Allies’  cold  war  tactics 

Britain  pressed  to 
reveal  arsenals 


Ian  Traynorhi  Bonn 


Austria  has  de- 
manded that  Britain 
reveal  whether  it  se- 
cretly hid  anas  sup- 
plies In  the  Alpine  republic  in 
the  earfy  days  of  the  cold  war, 
to  counter  a perceived  tiireat 
a£  a Red  Army  invasion. 

Chancellor  Franz  Vran- 
ilzky  said  yesterday  that  Brit- 
ain would  be  asked  “pragmat- 
ically and  sensibly"  to  come 
clean  about  possible  secret 
arms  depots  dating  from  the 
four  Allied  powers'  occupa- 
tion of  Austria  after  the  war. 

Ihe  decision  to  se^  darifi- 
cation  follows  revelations 
that  there  are  still  dozens  of 
secret  United  States  weapons 
caches  scattered  across  Aus- 
tria more  than  40  years  after 
the  Americans  hid  them,  in 
flagrant  breach  of  Austria’s 
constitutionally  enshrined 
“permanent  neutralit}^’. 

The  weapons  dumps  are 
understood  to  include  small 
arms,  ammunition  and  other 
weaponry  for  waging  guer- 
rilla resistance  s^alnst  a pu- 
tative Soviet  invasion,  but  not 
nuclear,  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons. 

Following  a report  about 
the  arms  dumps  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  US  ambassador  in 
^^enna,  Swanee  Hunt,  told 
Mr  Vranitzky  and  President 
Thomas  Elestil  that  in  the 


early  1950s.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  controlled  eastern  Aus- 
tria and  a large  pait  of  Vi- 
enna. the  US  secretly  autbo^ 
ised  almost  80 
arpoB  dumps  lest  the  Eivmlln 
tried  to  extend  westwards  Its 

control  of  eastern  Eun^. 

Ms  Hunt  said  the  79  arms 
depots  still  existed  and  apolo- 
gised for  not  infoiming  Aus- 
tria earlier. 

Austrian  leaders  reacted 
with  predictable  indignation 
and  demanded  that  the  US 
launch  an  inquiry  into  the  vi- 
olation of  Austria’s  neutral. 
ity.  This  issue  is  a sore  point 
for  Vienna,  particoiarly  now 
that  the  end  of  East-W^est  con- 
frontation has  undermined 
the  case  tbr  neutrality. 

The  US  arms  dumps  appear 
to  be  part  cf  a more  wide- 
spread operation  across  west- 
ern Europe  in  the  l^Os,  the 
high  point  of  the  McCarthy- 
era  tear  of  a Soviet  take^>ver 
of  Austria,  Italy  Frants. 

hi  a parallel  scandal  in  Italy 
after  Uie  eniiapy^  of  commu- 
nism, strong  suspicions 
emerged  that  the  Gladio  net- 
work of  anti-communiste 
hinded  and  aimed  by  the  CIA 
exploited  American  haoV<ng 
and  supplies  to  further  their 
domestic  political  pro- 
grammes, possibly  becoming 
involved  in  rightwing 
terrorism. 

Austrian  television  said 
yesterday  that  the  clandest^ 


depots  also  contained  gold 
coins,  to  enable  the  favoured 
networks  to  finance  their  op- 
erations. The  Boston  Globe 
said  , the  gold  could  include 
British  sovarelgns. 

Austria  did  not  r^aln  fhU 
independence  after  the  war 
until  1965  when  the  Soviet 
Union  ^reed  to  withdraw  in 
return  fbr  the  country's  reieo- 
tlon  of  the  NatO 
the  affirmation  of  permanent 
neutrality. 

But  the  Eranlin-ccxitrQUei 
Warsaw  Pact  extended  virtu- 
ally to  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
halting  at  Slovak,  Czech 
and  Hungarian  bordm  just 
to  the  north  and  east  And  the 
superpowers,  as  in  Berlin, 
lived  cheek-by-jowl  in  Vi- 
enna, turning  the  ci^  into  a 
cratre  of  cloak-and-dagger 
rivalry. 

Following  ihe  US  revela- 
tions, trig^red  by  thmingg  of 
a US  congregglnnal  gnmrnfHf>ft 
lookn^  into  the  cold  war  op- 
erations of  the  Mr  Vtan- 

Itzky  told  national  television 
yesterday  it  was  conceivable 
that  the  other  occupying  pow-> 
ers  — Britain,  France  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  — also 
deployed  aocrot  arsenals 
Austria. 

'Approaching  the  other 
three  occupation  powers  and 
asking  them  wfaetiter  they, 

too.  still  have  secret  depots  on 
Austrian  soil  will  be  dealt 
with,”  be  said 


Quiet  judicial  mechanism 
ticks  at  Europe’s  heart 


In  the  first  of  a four-part  series  cm  key 
Ell  bodies,  Stephen  Bates  peels  back 
the  facade  cri  the  Court  of  Justice 


The  building  on  the  in- 
dustrial estate  beside  the 
bypass  looks  like  any 
suburban  corporate  head- 
quarters. Built  in  1970s  bnita- 
list  style  — all  plate  glass  and 
exposed  steel  beams  — the 
Emropean  Court  d Justice 
does  not  have  the  grandeur  rtf' 
the  Law  Courts  in.  the  Strand. 

Yet,  arguably,  it  is  where 
Europe’s  future  is  being  de- 
fined in  greater  det^  than 
anywhere  else  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  laws  and 
regulations. 

Euro-sceptics  in  Britain 
certainly  think  so.  They  claim 
the  court  is  imposing  its  will 
on  our  judicial  system  with 
little  sympathy  for  tradition. 

Go  there  any  week-day  and 
you  may  see  British  barris- 
ters minting  with  French 
lawyers  as  they  prepare  to  ar- 
gue cases  before  die  behest- 
paid  judges  in  Europe. 

Tl^  are  on  salaries  equiv- 
alent to  £160.000  a year,  plus 
allowances.  Executing  Euro- 
justice next  year  will  cost 
about  £170  million. 

Last  wedc,  the  judges  were 
listening  to  British  com- 
plaints about  the  imposition 
of  a European  standard  on 
working  hours  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  could  cost  compa- 
nies millions  of  pounds  to  in- 
troduce but,  on  the  other, 
would  be  welcomed  by  many 
overworked  Britons. 

But  they  were  a^,  for  ex- 
ample, working  out  whether  a 


Belgian  artist  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  a 
refusal  to  hang  her  pictures 
in.  the  Council  of  Ministers' 
bulldtDg  in  Brussels. 

It  is  not  a great  spectacle. 
Much  of  the  pleading  is  done 
in  writing.  You  are  likely  to 
find  the  judges  in  their  cbmn- 
bers  stunting  cases  and  writ- 
ing up  opinions  and  reports. 

But  this  is  not  like  the 
En^h  or  Scottish  l^al  sys- 
tems. Even  though  each  mem- 
ber state  supplies  a judge  for 
a six-year  tem,  the  model  is 
much  more  continental, 
based  on  a consensus  about 
the  meaning  trf'the  law. 

The  judges  have  to  wear 
fVench-sQrle  robes  and  usu- 
ally communicate  in  French. 
Their  procedures  are  based 
on  the  French.  Bill  Cash,  the 
TUry  Euro-sceptic,  h^  even 
been  beard  to  mutter  that 
only  Euro-enthusiasts  need 
apply  — and  where's  the  jus- 
tice in  that? 


The  British  government, 
driven  by  its  backbenches, 
has  been  infuriated  by  judg- 
ments on  equal  pay  and  pre- 
scription charges  liable  to 
cost  taxpayers  miniftne  of 
pounds.  Althou^  no  member 
state  has  ever  been  ftncrf.  the 
eCtect  of  can  be  costly. 

Last  autumn  the  Goveror 
ment  suggested  that'  if  tibe 
court  made  judgments  that 
were  too  sensitive,  they  might 
be  r^rred  upwards  to  the 
Cknmdl  of  Ministers. 

Ministers  eventually 
backed  off;  but  they  would 
still  like  the  court  to  be  cut 
down  to  size. 

The  sceptics  would  like  to 
see  judges  signing  their  rul- 
ings rather  than  issuing  an 
anonymous  collective  deci- 
sion. The  judges,  who  each 
take  an  oath  not  to  divulge 
their  deUberations  which  are 
carried  ont  in  secret,  suspect 
that  this  is  to  make  sure  each 
iq>boIds  the  national  interest 

One  senior  figure  said;  *rrhe 
British  government  is  making 
itself  ridlculons.  This  con- 
stant, ill-informed  niggUng 
reduces  their  influence  and 
discounts  their  ideas.” 

Who.  they  ask,  actually 
makes  the  laws  they  are  inter- 
preting? The  member  states*, 
govermnents  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  And  who  sign^ 
Britain  up  to  the  single  mar- 
ket — imposing  the  largest 
number  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  come  out  of  Europe? 
Margaret  Thatriter,  of  course. 


Winter  grief. . . A woman  visits  a fomUy  grave  in  Won's  cemetery  in  Sarajevo,  wbei^  more  than  10.000  wei«  kiUed  in  the  war  WOTOBftAPH-  mvm  uwma 

US  team  visits  mass  grave  site 


Julian  Borgerbi  Glogova 


Suburban . . . The  Court  of  Justice  in  Lnxembonrg 


THE  BEST  OF  IRELAND. 

FROM 

TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 
AND  COVER  TO  COVER. 

The  Irish  Tourist  Boards 
North  and  South,  luve  got 
together  with  Irelands  lead- 
ing hobday  specialists  to 
create  some  truly  spedal 
ofieis  this 

Together,  we  call  ourselves 
Ireland  HoHdays.  and  our 
colour  brochures  are  yours  widi 
a free  call. 

Just  dial  0800  00  96  96.  or 
coDiaa  your  local  travel  agent. 

bdand  Holidays  ’96 

llie  best  of  lidood  from  top  to  bottom 


The  decisions  are 
handed  out  to  us 
by  politicians. 
Sometimes,  they 
are  rubbish* 


with  the  loyal  support  cf  Mr 
Cash  and  his  frieods. 

*1116  lawyers  say  bluntly 
that  the  European  Iftiion  is  a 
club  Britain  Joined,  and  it 
needs  to  obey  the  rules. 

Privately,  it  does  so,  and 
more  speedily  than  most.  De- 
spite the  complaints,  in  its  22- 
year  membership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communi^p  Britain  has 
been  taken  to  the  court  just  35 
times.  By  comparison,  Lux- 
embourg has  been  before  the 
judges  63  times  and  Italy  297. 

if  the  law  is  opaque  and  has 
to  be  interpreted  to  resolve  dis- 
putes, vfoose  foult  is  that?  The 
lawyers  Maine  the  politicians. 

Clive  Stanbrook  — the  son 
of  a Eoro-sceptic  former  Tory 

MP  has  based  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Brussels  for  nearly  20 
years.  "The  member  states 
reach  an  agreement  based  on 
ufoat  they  believe  they  can  de- 
fend in  tiieir  own  paziiaments 
rather  than  gnmothlng  glmori 
at  clarity  in  law,"  Mr  Stan- 
taxik  said.  "They  are  deci- 
sions handed  out  to  us  by  pol- 
iticians. Sometimes,  they  are 
absolute  rubbish." 

A case  can  be  made  that  the 
court  is  slow:  jud^ents  can 
take  six  to  eight  years  to  hand 
down.  On  average,  it  is  closer 
to  two  years  — but  the  list  is 
getting  longer. 

The  del^  are  such  that 
there  Is  every  incentive  for 
companies,  or  countries,  to 
get  round  a law  by  tnoiring 
sure  it  is  never  passed  in  the 
first  place.  Potentially  more 
insidious  than  any  court  of 
fmonymous  judges,  the  lobby- 
ists are  moving  in. 

AVxi;  Inside  rAe  European 
Par/iament 


The  United  States  gov- 
ernment’s chief  war 
crimes  Investigator  vis- 
ited a mass  grave  site  yeste^ 
day,  discovered  in  north-east- 
ern Bosnia  by  the  Guardian 
and  three  American  Journal- 
ists. He  said  up  to  2,000  Mus- 
lims slai^tered  after  the  fall 
of  Srebrmica  may  have  been 
buried  there. 

John  Shattuck,  the  assis- 
tant secretary  state  for 
human  ri^ts.  led  a small  cav- 
alcade of  embassy  and  press 
vehicles  through  Serb  check- 
points to  Glogova,  in  a display 
of  US  determination  to  trai^ 
freely  around  Bosnia  and  in- 
vestigate war  crimes. 

The  Nato-led  implementa- 
tion force  (Z’For)  said  yester- 
day It  did  not  plan  to  make 
troops  available  to  protect 
war  crimes  investigators,  but 
Mr  Shattuck  said  he  was  con- , 


fident  Justice  would  be  done. 
“Ultimately  justice  and  Itmt- 
term  peace  must  go  together. 
That  is  a fundamental 
element  of  the  Dayton  agree- 
ment" he  told  journalists. 

Mr  Shattuck  was  travelling 
without  1-For  protection  but 
had  a Serbian  polim  escort  a 
reflectloD  of  Belgrade’s  eager- 
ness to  distance  itself  from 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership. 

The  Guardian  reported  the 
existence  of  two  mams  graves 
at  Glogova  on  Friday.  Mr 
Shattuck  said  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the 
graves  held  the  bodies  of  up  to 
2,000  Muslim  men  slaugh- 
tered in  a warehouse  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Kravica. 

Standing  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered grave  site  at  the  side  of  a 
dirt  road,  eyed  by  suspicious 
but  bewildered  Bosnian  Serb 
policemen.  Mr  Shattuck  said: 
“Virtually  everyone  who  was 
in  the  warehouse  was  killed. 
We  think  this  may  well  be  the 


place  where  they  are  buried." 

He  and  his  entourage  also 
visited  the  Kravica  ware- 
house, located  by  the  Guard- 
ian (accompanied  by  the 
Washington  Post  Time  maga- 
zine and  the  Christian 


Virtuaily  everyone 
in  the  Kravica 
warehouse 
was  killed* 


Science  Monitor)  last  week. 
War  crimes  investi^tors  be- 
lieve it  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  in  Europe 
since  the  Holocaust. 

The  warehouse  is  now 
being  used  ns  an  animal  shed. 
But  the  bullet  and  shrapnel 
scars  on  the  inside  walls  cor- 
roborate survivors'  testimony 
that  Muslim  prisoners  held 


there  were  massacred  with 
machine-gun  fire  and  gre- 
nades through  the  windows 
and  doors. 

Mr  Shattuck  said  the  vic- 
tims bad  been  trying  to  es- 
cape the  Serb  onslaught  on 
Srebrenica  last  July  and  had 
been  lured  off  the  TiiIIb  by 
Serb  fighters  posing  as  United 
Nations  peacekeepers  cater- 
ing them  shelter  and  safety. 
He  said  7,000  men  Itom  Sre- 
brenica were  still  unac- 
counted for. 

Despite  mounting  evidence 
of  honifk  war  crimes,  Mato 
announced  that  it  would  not 
deploy  I-^  troops  to  assist 
the  examination  of  suspected 
mass  graves.  An  T-For  state- 
ment quoted  Admiral  Leigh- 
ton Smith,  the  force  e^. 
mander,  as  saying:  “Nato  is 
not.  I repeat  Nato  is  not  going 
to  provide  specific  security 
or  in  other  words  guarantee 
security,  for  teams  investigat- 
ing these  sites.” 


Colonel-  Mark  Rayner.  a 
Nato  spokesman,  said  I-For’S 
primary  concern  was  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment and  .the  Bosnian  Serbs 
to  release  all  their  prisoners 
of  war  by  last  week's 
deadline. 

• Haris  SUajdzic,  Bosnia's 
prime  minister,  announced 
yesterday  he  would  not  stay 
in  his  post  to  lead  a national 
post-war  government  due  to 
TO  formed  next  month  under 
the  Dayton  peace  deal. 

The  governing  Party  of 
Democratic  Action  handed 
Hasan  Muratovic,  currently 
minister  without  portfolio 
TO  t^k  of  forging  a cabinet 
^ch  represents  the  Muslim- 
Croat  Federation  and  the 
»rb  Republic,  the  two  halves 
m p^-war  Bosnia  envisaged 
by  the  Dayton  agreemenL 

Mr  Silajdzic  resigned  over  a 
procedural  dispute  within  the 
party  over  the  make-up  of  the 
new  government 


Defiant  Chechen  rebels 
deride  furious  opponents 


Andrew  HanSng  In 
KomsorooMuya, 

voiittiem  rtmrhnnie.  einl 
Peiddlleaist  In  Moecowr 


The  man  who  led  the 
audacious  Chechen 
host^  raid  in  Dage- 
stan has  returned  home  to 
itace  a court  martial  for  “ex- 
ceedlng  his  aatboi1t>'". 

Salman  Radnyev,  the 
“Lone  Wolf'  who  seized 
2,000  Russian  hosU^es  in 
Kizlyar  13  days  ago.  has 
been  feted  as  a hero  ^ 
many  Chechens,  having 
managed  to  snrviTe  a fero- 
cious aerial  bombudment 
virtually  unscathed,  and  to 
break  throng  a suppos- 
edly impenetrable  cordon 
of  Russian  elite  troops  tak- 
ii^  more  than  60  hostages 
with  him. 

But  the  Chechen  separat- 
ist leader.  General  Dzhok- 
har Dudayev,  said  in  inter- 
views and  a communique 
yesterday  he  intends  to 
make  an  example  of  Mr  Ra- 
dnyev, aged  28- 
The  raid  ‘*was  supposed  to 
be  a purely  military  occupa- 
tion", Gen  Dudayev  grum- 
bled. “His  punishment  will 
be  such  that  it  will  hope- 
fully deter  other  Geld  com- 
manders from  talcing  such 
action  In  the  future.” 


Gen  Dudayev’s  wrath 
shows  that  he  is  becoming 
increasin^y  sensitive  to  In- 
ternational criticism  and 
D^atlve  publicity.  The  raid 
last  summer  on  the  Russian 
town  of  Bndyonnovsk  gen- 
erated anger,  with  Moscow 
and  foreign  governments 
lining  up,  to  condemn  “Che- 
chen terrorists”. 

At  anther  secret  loca- 
tion in  a rebel-held  area  of 
Ghechenia.  one  of  Mr 
Raduyev's  commanders 
who  took  part  in  the  raid 
on  Kizlyar  and  the  subse- 
quent break-out  from  the 
village  of  Pervomaysteya, 
described  how  chaotic  the 
Russian  assault  was. 

Maksud  Ingulbayev  said 
that  be  and  his  fellow 
rebels  could  have  broken 
out  of  the  town  at  any  time 
after  jt  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Russians, 
but  that  they  only  decided 
to  flee  when  it  berame  clear 
the  Russians  were  going  to 
use  Grad  missiles  and  risk 
the  lives  of  the  hostages. 

Mr  Ingulbayev  said:  “The 
Russian  military  action  was 
c^oifo.  There  was  no  co-or- 
dination between  aviation, 
artillery  and  other  forces." 

The  break-out  was  costly, 
and  Mr  Ingulbayev  said 
both  the  Chechens  and  the 
Russians  sustained  heavy 


casualties,  but  he  estimated 
that  200  rebels  escaped. 

He  swam  over  the  freez- 
ing Terek  river  into  Cfae- 
chenla.  having  sustained  a 
jaw  wound  in  the  fighting 

Mr  Ingulbayev  said  the 
leader  of  the  group,  Mr  Ra- 
duyev.  emerged  unscathed 
and  was  In  Checfaenla. 

“We  took  about  20  Omon 
{special  interior  ministry] 
servicemen  and  several 
civilian  hostages  with  us, 
among  them  women 
wounded,”  he  said. 

The  revelations  have  al- 
ready severely  embar- 
rassed Russia's  president, 
Boris  Yeltsin,  and  his  secu- 
rity chief,  Mikhail  Barsu- 
kov. both  of  whom  claimed 
that  the  storming  of  Pervo- 
mayskaya  had  taught  the 
Cbedben  rebels  a lesson. 

President  Yeltsin  has 
promised  retaliatory 
strikes  on  Gen  Dudayev's 
mountain  bases. 

Gen  Dudayev  has  also  at- 
tempted to  distance  himself 
from  the  hijacking  last 
week  of  a Turkish  ferry  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

“The  war  Is  taking  on  a 
life  of  its  own."  the  general 
said,  referring  to  his  belief 
that  the  Chechen  conflict 
will  soon  spread. 
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Refugee  held 
for  hostel  fire 


CarstenSeiliold  in  Uibeck 


The  arrest  of  a Lebanese 
refugee,  who  has  denied 
accusations  that  he 
starts  a fire  in  a foreigners' 
wjstel.  sharpened  a debate  in 
Germany  yesterday  on 
whether  neo-Nazism  was 
back  on  the  march 
Many  Germans,  who  had 
assumed  that  neo-Nazis  were 
to  blame  for  the  blaze  that 
**|*^®d  W people,  were  per- 
plexed by  tbe  arrest. 

^1^  in  the  northern  port 
cjty  of  LUbeck  arrested  ^ 
civil  war  reftigee.  aged  2i 
wta  was  identifled  only  as 
he  allegedly 
told  a firefighter  “We  were 
.a  prosecutor  said. 

h JSS  to  the 

hostel  With  bis  family,  nia^ 

Ipjew  things  about  last  Thure- 
^ s that  only  someone 
It  could  Iluire 
tlw  prosecutor.  Klaus- 
Di^r  Schultz,  said. 

&me  asked  why  the  rescue 
come  fonrard 
with  the  suspect's  comment 
only  on  Fridays 

kiwyer,  Hans- 
iSfSen  Wolter.  sakt  “My  cU- 

wlL^th®*'  anyone  *We 

suspect  had  only 
toto  happened  to 
nis  father  durmg  the  fire.  In 


A 

'S 


P®opto  were  hurt, 
tour  of  them  cntically 

for"?!?,  s^ed 

lor  clues,  many  politicians 

certain  that 
neo-Nazis  had  carried  out  the 
attack,  the  worst  fi^e^ 
a foreigners’ hostel. 

Spiegel  magazine  sua. 

aie  liSSrpS!: 

the  Liiheck  hS™  2 
the  most  preMing  things 
bad  ^ready  been  doiK  araS 

have  to  wonder  Is 

“ontry  that  keeps^SSbJ 
new  generations  of  rac^ 
“Ijatoals?’’ it  asked  * 
•The  Welt  am  Sonntae 
weekly  pointed  out  how 
Gennan  and 

torelp  coiTespondents  linked 
®®*'her  neo-Nazi 
nation  is  waiting 
2Jh  bated  breath  for  the 
f^ult  of  the  investigation 
mto  and  who  caused  the 
terrible  fire  in  the  refuae& 

shelter  in  Liibeck.” 

“"able  to 
i tootive  for  setting  the 

SS  2®^  nded  out  a 

feud  among  families  • as  i 
cause,  they  fflldVlTR^Kn  “ 
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!"  New  president-elect  faces  heavy  pressure  to  amend  the  PLO  charter  under  the  self-rule  agreement 

Tokyo  parliament  Israel  tests  Arafat’s  word 


ri^twinger  crashed  a bus  loaded  with  cans  trf 

mimster.  Police  s^  the  van  burst  Into  finmoc 
Tte  iwliament  building  was  empty  and  no  one  was  hurt  in 
the  mmdent . Police  identified  the  driver  as  Kazuyi^  Tsuchida. 
a member  of  Nihon  Kominto  (Japan  Imperial  Pe^le’s  Party), 
an  extreme  rightwing  group  which  reveres  the  emperor  and 
supports  Japan’s  actions  in  the  second  world  war.  Mr  ■ftu- 

aged  32,  said  he  “wanted  to  do  smnething"  to  parliament 

before  the  start  of  a budget  session  today,  which  could  shape 
Japanese  politics  for  years  to  come. 
Hundre^ofrightwingershavebeenoatonTbkyo'sstreets 
several  days  protesting  against  Mr  Hashimoto's  economic 
policies,  particularly  a plan  to  use  billions  of  yen  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  bail  out  failed  home  mortage  companies. 

But  Mr  Hashimoto  will  make  his  maiden  speech  as  prime 
minister  buoyed  by  opinion  polls  which  rate  him  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  leaders  of  recent  times.  He  took  over  when 
TOmiichi  Murayama  resigned  on  January  5.— .Beuter,  Tokyo. 

Greek  cabinet  named 

GREECE’S  new  socialist  cabinet  was  named  yesterday  by  the 
{x>ime  minister.  Castas  Simitis,  the  refimn-mindM  technocrat 
who  was  elected  three  d^'s  ago  to  replace  Andreas  Papandreou. 

In  keeping  with  his  promise  a thorough  govemmait  shake- 
up.  Mr  Snnitis  radical^' reduced  ministerial  posts  and  appointed 
MPs  wfaoare  inexperienced  in  government  Loyalists  to  Mr 


Vasso  Papmidreou,  the  ftmner  EU  commissioner,  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  a “de^lopment  ministry",  combining  the  indus- 
try, commerce,  technology,  energy  and  tourism  poilfblios.  Iheo- 
dore  PangEdos,  the  former  EU  afiairs  minister,  ttxdt  over  at  the 
foreign  ministiy.  Mr  Simitis  kept  on  Yannos  E^pandoniou  as 
national  economy  minister.  In  an  appamt  attempt  to  cement  the 
macks  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  Socialist  Party . he  kept  Mr 

Papandreou’s  aides  AklsTsochadsojxiulQs  as  interiormhuster 
and  Gerasimos  Arsenis  as  de&nce  minister.  — Hdeta  Smith. 
Aihats. 


Tension  erupts  in  Bahrain 

SHmEMuslimsintheBahrainicapitalManamastagsdanti- 
govemment  protests  on  Saturday  ni^  in  defiance  of  a warning 
that  (he  armed  fbrces  mi^t  intervene  to  stop  the  unrest  “oDoe 
and  fbr  aU'\  residents  sai^  The  Sunnklominated  government 
said  24  gas  cyZisdets  exploded,  43  fires  hroke  out  and  some  power 
transftymers  were  damaged  ResidmtssaM  young  Shi’ite  clerics 
and  others  had  been  arrested. 

An  interior  ministry  statement  on-Satitrriay  aaiH  trocpa  had 

"firmly  conflnnted  crimes  of  sabotage  occurred  oi  Friday 

and  ccmtinued  to^  in  various  pa^**.  Ihe  8/)00-5txtmg  Bdirain 
Defence  Force  said  it  was  ready  to  intervene  to  confront '*a 
terrorist  plot  aimed  at  shaking  stability'' after  three  days  of  arscm, 
sabotage  and  clashes.  Twaipiy  m Shi'ite  villages. 

Yesterday  state  security  forces  remained  outside  the  villages  of 
BaDiJamra,DurM,Jldhafe  and  Sanabis,  which  have  beenkey 
flaslyiomts  of  anti-government  protest  --  Reuter.  Manama. 


No  rescue  plan  for  hostages 

INDONE^A’S  ar^  does  not  plan  to  use  ftxx:e  to  free  14  hostages 
including  four  Britons  who  are  being  held  by  separatists  in  the 
pncrvhxe  cflrian  Jaya  even  if  a deadlinefa- their  release  passes,  a 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

"We  want  to  reiterate  that  we  don’t  have  any  {dan  to  free  the 
Imsmges  throi^  military  ^rations  even  tbou^  die  rebds  fail 
to  meet  the  deadline  ibr  their  release."  said  die  spokesnum  in 
Jayapura.  the  provincial  capital 

The  official  Antara  news  agency  reported  yesterday  that  the 
milH^  had  postponed  until  today  the  deadline  giveato  the 
separatist  tebds  cf  the  Free  Papua  Movonent 

Cm  Friday,  the  military  commander  in  Irian  Jaya.  Major- 
General  Dimidia.  had  dueatened  to  take  action.  The  r^wlstocdc 
the  hosb^eson  January  8.  They  have  freed  11  Indonesians,  and  a 
(}eman  to  ari  as  an  totermedi^. 'They  hold  ei^t  Indonesians. 
Ibiu'^toos  and  two  Dutch  peoida — Jtaaer,Jakaiia. 


HAirrS  president,  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  martied 
Mildred  TlronUlot,  a New  Tork-boni  Haitian  lawyer,  <m 
Satnr^y  in  a simj^e  ceremony  befbre  at  least  500  gne^ 
The  former  Roman  Catholic  priest — who  met  his  bride-to- 
be  while  in  in  the  Dnit^  States  after  a military  oonp 

1112991 — hadwantedamodestceFemonyontofreepectibr 
the  economic  in  his  impovoi^bed  conntry. 

Ms  Tronillot  will  serve  as  Haiti’s  first  lady  until  February 
7,  when  Mr  Aristide  is  set  to  band^  over  power  to  Ms 
snccessor,  the  president-elect,  Rene  PrevaL — Renter, 
Port-an-Piince. 

PHOrOGRAm  DANIEL  MOREL 


'Cruel’  body  blow  to  Pkench 

111E  Body  simp  has  been  fbuiMi  guilty  ttfcruf^  to  the  French 
language  l^selliBgprodQctslat^ed  in  En^ish.  In  theSistccHirt 
ir^g  Pranfth  lawguflgg^leansiiig  legislation,  a brandl  Of  the 
Brttistabeautypiraducts  gpnip  was  fined  l,O00fiancsC£130).  A 

court  in  (^hambdry  heard  that  a Body  Sbi^  hrandr  in  the  Alpine 
was  to  Iveadi  of  a tew  Which  bans  the  us^  cffbtmgn  words  in 
advertisements  and  (XI  labels. 

It  is  the  first  time  a business  has  been  fined  under  the  tew, 
known  as“ki  ibi7huhau’’aflerJacqaesTbcdion,theJttstlce 
minigter  whBtotrodacBdaiastsBrina.TheccanplatatiraB 
tetnight  by  a group  describing  itself  as  “can^aignersibr  the 
Pr»fw>i  langiiflgB*'-  --JJexJDuDal&nith.Fari& 

Bikes  take  the  high  road 

TWO  “blcycte  highways’’ are  to  be.  built  across  Paris  to  response 
to  a CTTg°^*y^tTwg  Movefile  transport  atrika  The  mavM*.  Jean  . 
Tlberi,  announced  at  the  weAend  that  the  city  would  spend  80 
million  francs  over  five  3TBars  to  build  two  routes,  ncxth  to  south, 
aixi  east  to  west  — Our  Cbrrv^pondeRt 


o 


The  regime  of  Gemral 
Sani  Abacha  remains  a 
grand  bewiMennentin 
its  incredible  hostility  and 
contempt  for  civil  order. 


Derek  Bromi  In  Jeruvalem 

VEN  before  all  the 
votes  were  <x>unted. 
Yasser  .Arafat,  the 
Palestinian  presi- 
dent-elect, was 
, under  heavy  Israeli  pressure 
yesterday  to  make  good  his 
pitnnise  to  amend  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organisation 
charter.  ■ 

Under  the  self-rule  agree- 
ment last  September,  Mr  Ara- 
fat promised  to  delete  from 
the  charter  all  calls  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  state  of  Israel. 
'Ihe  charter  must  be  changed 
within  two  months  of  the  for- 
mation of  Mr  Ar^t's  elec^ 
government,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing later  this  week. 

But  the  charter  can  only  be 
changed  by  the  Palestine 
National  Council  (PNC), 
which  has  hundreds  of  mem- 


bers — many  bitterly  opposed  ' 
to  the  self-rule  agreement  — 
scattered  around  the  Arab 
world.  I 

Palestinian  oSielals  said  a i 
meeting  of  the  PNC  would  not 
be  convened  until  after  tiie 
Muslim  fasting  month  of  I 
Ramadan,  which  began  | 
yesterday. 

Although  Mr  Arafat's  au- 
thority is  heavily  circum- 
scribe by  the  terms  of  the 
self-rule  agreement,  his  near- 
monopoly  of  Palestinian 
power  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  election  of  an  86-mem- 
her  parliament  for  the  scat- 
tered self-rule  enclaves  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  (teza 
Strip. 

Mr  Arafat's  runaway  vic- 
tory in  the  non-contest  for  the 
presidency  of  the  new  Pales- 
tinian (k)uncil,  makes  him 
the  executive  and  legislative 
top-dog  in  the  new  set-up.  He 
already  controls-  the  various 


brandies  of  what  is  euphe- 
mistically known  as  the  Pal- 
estine Police,  and  neither  the 
chaotic  Judicial  system  nor 
the  lickspittle  Palestinian 
press  are  capable  of  curbing 
abuses  of  power. 

But  Mr  Arafat’s  authority 
Is  not  absolute.  There  will  be 
respected  and  influential  in- 
dependent members  of  the 
new  legislature,  although 
they  wiU  have  to  shout  to  be 
heara  over  the  chorus  of 
elected  Fatah  loyalists. 

Israel  te  a much  more  pow- 
eiful  brake  on  one-man  rule. 
It  will  be  watching  every 
word  and  deed  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, to  make  sure  it 
kttps  its  part  of  the  self-rule 
bai^in. 

Israel  has  said  it  will  allow 
PNC  members  into  the  self- 
rule  areas,  and  let  them  stay 
there.  17167  Include  noted 
guerrilla  leaders  such  as 
Nayef  Hawatmeh,  head  of  the 


Democratic  FYont  fbr  the  Lib- 1 
eration  of  Palestine,  George  ! 
Hahagh,  of  the  Popular  Front ' 
for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 1 
tine,  and  others  high  on  Isra- 1 
el’s  wanted  list  I 

Such  leaders,  who  strongly 
(}|;g>ose  the  self-nile  accords.  I 
are  tinlikely  to  accept  Israeli  | 
assurances  of  sate  passes. 
Mr  Rabash.  ba^  in  the  Syr- 1 
ten  capital  Damascus,  has  al- 1 
ready  said  be  will  stay  in  ex- ' 
lie  until  all  Palestinian 
refugees  are  allowed  to 
return. 

There  is  also  strong  emo- 
tional resistance  to  the  self- 
rule  areas  to  the  notion  of 
amending  the  PU)  charter, 
which  calls  for.  the  establish- 
ment of  a secular  state  for 
both  Jews  and  Arabs  between 
the  River  Jonlan  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr  Arafat  has  bought  time 
by  announcing  that  the  PNC 
will  not  be  convened  until 


after  Ramadan.  But  he  te  ex- . 
pected  to  convene  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Palestinian 
Council  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances built  into  the  self-rule 
accord  may  soon  be  tested. 

According  to  the  accords, 
the  new  council  has  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power, 
which  it  will  exercise  until 
May  4, 1999  at  the  latest.  That 
is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Cairo  agreement  on  imple- 
menting self-rule  in  the  occu- 
pied tertitcx-ies.  Negotiations 
are  due  to  begin  next  Ma^'  on 
a final-status  agreement 
which  will  supers^e  the  in- 
terim accords. 

ITie  total  strength  of  the 
new  council  will  be  89  — 88 
elected  members  and  Mr  Ara- 
fat as  the  elected  ra’ees  (chair- 
man or  president). 

The  council  will  include  a 
commitiee.  to  be  known  .as 
the  Executive  Authority. 


Twenty  per  cent  of  the  execu- 
tive can  be  appointed  directly 
by  klr  Arafat  from  outside  the 
council,  but  the  non-elected 
members  will  not  be  able  to 
vote.  The  executive,  which 
will  effective^'  be  the  govern- 
ment can  be  dismiss^  by  a 
no-oonfidence  resolution  - of 
the  council,  which  also  has  to 
approve  the  budget. 

'ITiere  will  be  many  limita- 
tions on  the  council’s  powers. 
It  will  not.  for  example,  be 
able  to  formulate  or  execute  a 
foreign  policy,  although  the 
PLO  will  be  able  to  make  in- 
ternational agreements  on 
economic  and  other  non-polit- 
ical matters. 

The  legislative  limits  are 
more  generously  defined.  The 
council  is  to  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  lawmaking, 
though  the'  ra'isw  can  also  in- 
troduce legislation.  Israel 
must  be  notified  of  all 
measures. 


Smoked  oat . . . Fireworks  explode  over  Mt  Wakaknsa  daring  last  n^t*s  annual  tnrT-biimjng  ceremony  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Nara,  western  Japan.  The  tradition  began  400 
years  a@o  to  control  pests  on  the  mountain,  bat  is  now  a toarlst  event.  The  pagoda  of  the  Eoknkoji  Temple  is  silhouetted  against  the  Oame 


Green  threat  unnerves  Clinton 


MwtkiWallwr 
hi  Washington 

A TREMOR  (xf  alarm  is 
running  through  the 
V9hite  House  after  the 
decision  by  Ralfdi  Nader,  the 
veteran  consumer-ri^its  ad- 
vocate, to  challenge  F^ldent 
Bfll'Clinton  frmn  the  1^  as  a 
Green  Party  candidate. 

A Califbmla  poll  last  week 
gave  M)^  Nader  11  per  cent 
support  to  a tfaree-way  race 
with  Mr  Clinton  airi  the 
Republican  senator,  Bob  Dole. 
The  state’s  leading  Democrats 
tear  that  Mr  Nader,  with  his 
incorruptible  reputation, 
could  take  enough  Demo- 
cratic votes  to  allow  the 
Republican  candidate  to  be 
elected. 

Founded  Just  six  years  ago. 
America's  Greens  now  boast 
more  io0,000  members  in 
Califbruia  alone  — by  far  the 
most  iaaportent  state  to  elec- 
toral politics  and  one  which 
Mr  Clinton  must  hold  to  be.  re- 
elected. 


Hie  ascetic  Mr  Nader,  who 
will  be  62  next  month  and  is 
still  conducting  the  long  cru- 
sade against  corporate  wrong- 
doing which  he  began  30 
yrars  ago,  is  a passionate 
(xitic  of  Site  Clinton’s  policies 
on  bpe  trade.  He  also  con- 
demns Mr  Clinton  fbr  signing 
into  law  the  bill  lifting  the 
55mph  speed  limit  — saying 
“this  win  kill  thousands  of 
Amerkans”  — and  fbr  failing 
to  live  up  to  his  promises  cm 
campaign  finanetng  and  lob- 
bying r^brm. 

"The  people  need  more 
political  choices  and  less 
(Tuical  posturing,''  Mr  Nader 
says.  "Both  tbe  Democrats 
and  tbe  Republicans  refuse  to 
change,  won't  give  up  tbe 
special  interest  money,  won’t 
refbnn  and  give  the  people 
more  power.  TTiis  campaign 
isn't  about  me  becoming  feres- 
ident,  it  is  about  e^tfing  a 
new  political  movement  going 
for  the  long  hauL” 

He  adds:  “1  oBbr  an  alterna- 
tive that  can’t  easily  be  ig- 
nored. I already  have  high 


national  name  ren^nition, 
people  already  know  what  I 
gfand  ter,  and  the  media  are 
good  about  pvtog  me  access.  I 
think  that  be  sufficient  to 

get  this  movement  going" 

Mr  Clinton  has  manoeu- 
vred carefully  in  recent 
months  to  forestell  any  such 
challenge  from  the  He , 

became  the  protector  of  Medi- 
care and  other  social  pro- 
grammes againsttiie  Republi- , 
cans,  and  this  helped  to 
dissuade  Jesse  Jackson  from 
running  against  him  in  the , 
Democratic  primaries. 

But  the  challenge  from  the 
Greens  and  Mr  Nader  has 
come  as  a shock.  ' 

“A  vote  ter  Ralph  Nader 
this  tell  would  be  a vote  for 
Bob  Dole,  and  1 can't  believe  i 
that  is  what  Ralph  and  tbe ; 
Green  Party  want  to  accom- 
plish," said  Bill  lYest.  tlie : 
chairman  of  California’s  ' 
Democrats. 

The  Green  Party  expects  to 
field  candidates  to  at  least  lo  I 
other  states  --  tocluding  Colo- 1 
rado,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  i 


Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  — 
which  could  drain  votes,  ac- 
tivists and  resooroes  from  tbe 
Democrats  nationally. 

But  the  Greens  are  so  keen 
on  democracy  that,  even  if  Mr 
Nader  wtos  the  primary,  a 
majority  of  party  leaders  still 
has  to  agree  to  put  his  name 
forward  for  the  November 
ballot. 

The  White  House-  strategy 
will  be  to  dissnarfp  them  — 
either  with  promises  of  doing 
more  fbr  the  environment  or 
warnings  about  the  impact  of , 
a Republican  presidency.  | 

Mr  (Hinton  dismayed  the 
Greens'  to  his  first  two  years 
in  (^ce  fbr  not  living  up  to  | 
the  hopes  they  had  invested 
in  an  administratis  that  in- ' 
eluded  the  stroi^y  environ- 
mentalist vice-president  Al 
(Sore. 

B^t  tbe  pr^ident  has  been 
wixming  back  ground  to  his 
budget  battle  with  the  Repub- 
licans. who  are  refusing  to  ap- 
prove any  funds  fbr  inspec- 
tion staff  to  enforce  clean  air 
and  water  regulations. 


Top  marks  go  to 
Soweto  school 


Chris  HcGreal  in  Soweto 


The  young  men  loung- 
ing outside  the  gates  of 
Soweto’s  Reasoma 
High  School  have  nick- 
named it  Robben  Island 
after  Nelson  Mandela’s 
prison  home.  They  taunt 
the  pupils  locked  behind  its 
gates  each  morning  for 
wanting  to  be  white. 

But  children  beg  for 
places  at  Reasoma  where, 
almost  uniquely  among 
government  schools  in  tbe 
township,  they  are  turned 
away  fbr  lack  of  space. 

The  school  starts  its  new 
year  today  riding  high  on  a 
remarkable  98  per  cent 
pass  rate  in  the  leaving 
exams.  As  weU  as  bebig  ter 
ahead  of  almost  every  other 
school  in  Soweto,  Reasoma 
also  outstripped  many  of 
Johannesburg’s  formerly 
whites-only  schools. 

Hundreds  of  parents 
across  Soweto  are  now  try- 
ing to  get  tbelr  children 
into  Reasoma.  Headmis- 
tress Thmnbi  Bntltel^  is 
forced  to  turn  them  away. 

It  is  not  that  Reasoma  has 
better  papils  or  facilities 
than  most.  Dozens  of  the 
children  are  from  a nearby 
squatter  camp,  where 
parents  have  barely  enongh 
money  to  teed  ttum.  TTie 
school  helps  out  with 
clothes. 

Reasoma  lacks  text  books 
.and  desks.  Tfbe  only  com- 1 
paters  are  in  the  school  | 
offtoe.  Tbe  spailan  library 
displays  old  British  maga- 1 
zines  with  price  tags  in  | 
shillings,  and  apartheid-era 
books  prtoslng  white  rule. 
The  school  bolds  ftmd-rais- 1 
ing  drives  to  pay  its  p^ne 
biU.  ' 

But,  twiWino  most  Soweto  i 
schools,  ttere  is  no  graffiti  I 
and  only  one  broken  win- ' 
dow.  Last  week  the  pnpiJs 
Scrubbed  the  floors  ready 
fbr  the  new  term. 

Mrs  Bntbelezl  is  a tradi- 
tionalist: “We  are  much 
more  strict  than  most 


A miracle  of  survival  in  Mexico  City 
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mi  Gimson  in  Maidoo  Cfly 

IF  YOU  were  fdanning  the 
world's  bisest  city,  you 
would  be  unlikeh''  to  place 
it  7A00  teet  above  sea  level  in 
an  earthquake  zone  — espe- 
cially if  you  had  to  build  on 
the  clay  of  an  old  lake  bed  be- 
side an  active  volcano. 

“Stoce  pre-Hia>anic  times 
thhs  has  been  a place  of  sacri- 
fice,"  Carlos  Puentes,  the 
writer,  said.  -“It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  breatiie  — 
only  ftagias  should  live  here, 
not  human  beings." 

With  almost  20  million  in- 
habitants, greater  Mexico 
City  is  a dally  miracle;  a trib- 
ute to  the  capacity  to  survive 
in  adverse  circumstances. 

Located  to  a valley  that 
traps  p^utants.  particularly 
in  tbe  cold  weather,  tbe  city 
Is,  by  many  accounts,  the 
world's  most  polluted. 


Authorities  said  this  week- 
end that  anti-smog  measures 
barring  half  the  capital's 
3.S  million  cars  from  tbe 
roads  would  be  drtended  into 
Sunday  because  of  hl^  ozone 
levels. 

As  the  city  ebetees  throu^ 
its  second  smog  emergency 
this  wtoter.  inhabitants  are 
askta^  whether  the  human 
cost  of  living  to  M^ico  City 
outweJ^  toe  benefits. 

Sofia  Utis,  aged  29,  arrived 
in  toe  capital  from  western 
Morelia  23  years  ago:  “I 
hated  it,  l -wanted  to  go  back 
home  immediately ^e  saicL 
"Life  there  is  much  quieter 
and  safer.  The  air  is  cleaner 
and  public  sendees  are  good 
— but  there  are  no  jobs." 

Sofia  lives  in  Valle  de 
Chaleo,  a new  municipality  of 
around  200,000  peoide.  wlucb 
is  located  in  nei^iboimtog 
Mexico  state,  but  appears  to 
be  part  of  the  sprawlii^  capi- 


tal The  population  growth 
that  took  Mexico  City  from 
less  toan  2 million  inhabit- 
ants in  1940  to  almost  18  mil- 
lion to  1990  has  stowed,  but 
new  towns  continue  to  mush- 
room on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Jobs,  however,  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  people,  and  com- 
muting is  a riaiiy  nightmare 
for  many.  Sc^'s  husband 
sets  (^  at  ftim  for  the  two- 
bour  j(nirney  into  the  centre 
of  town,  to  work  as  a security 
guard.  "If  he  doesn't  get  there 
by  8.30,"  she  says,  “they  dem’t 
let  him  work  that  day." 

The  dtTe  physical  environ- 
ment is  comtog  under  unprec- 
edented strain.  On  average, 
its  20  million  residents  con- 
sume sm  litres  of  water  a day, 
almost  twice  as  much  as 
Tokyo's  Inhabitants,  for  ex- 
ample. As  a result  of  the  ex- 
traction of  water  from  the 
subsoil,  the  city  is  sinking  6- 
7cms  a year,  maltii^  it  yet 


more  vulnerable  to  earth- 
quake damage,  experts  say. 

There  are  lAOO  "high  risk" 
factories  and  more  toan  900 
producii^  tootic  waste.  Each 
' day,  8L500  vehicles  with  toxic 
materials  travd  the  streets. 

"Mexi(x>  state  and  the  fed- 
eral district  are  considered 
number  one  In  the  national 
atlas  of  risks,’’  HIctor  Xi- 
menez-  Gonzalez,  tbe  state's 
interior  secret^,  said. 

Voters  might  demand 
changes  if  they  had  an  elected 
! government,  but  the  capital  is 
ruled  by  a mayor  appointed  ' 
by  the  presidimt  'The  first 
ever  dit^  elections  to  the 
city  government  are  due  to ' 
take  place  next  year. 

“I  don’t  think  in  my  life- 
time m ever  see  the  city 
regain  ibe  beauty  I knew  as  a 
young  man,"  Carlos  Puentes 
said.  "But  if  dreams  can  be- 
come nightmares,  nightmares  < 
can  also  tupn  into  dreams." 


schools  on  punctuality  and 
uniform.  1 had  one  kid  who 
left  becanse  he  said  we 
were  too  strict.  Within  a 
month  be  was  back  saying 
I he’d  had  enemgb  of  firee- 
dom.  He  is  still  one  of  tbe 
naughty  guys.  Very 
naughty." 

PnpiU  arriving  aftor  Sam 
are  told  to  clean  toilets.  The 
I gates  are  locked,  shutting 
I children  inland  student 
I nwinns  out.  Those  trying  to 
I leave  before  the  end  of  tbe 
school  day  have  to  deal 
! with  Daniel  Mokoto.  the 
j gardener  who  doubles  as 
' chief  warder. 

Discipline  provides 
I order.  Motivation  is  some- 
thing else.  Nelson  Lotholi 
faced  a bleak  future  — his 
brothers  and  sisters  failed 
; at  sebooL  his  father  is  not 
around  and  bis  mother 
eked  ont  a living  from  a 
roadside  stall. 

Now  Nelson,  aged  18.  has 
an  engineering  scholarship 
at  Cape  Town  University. 
He  attributes  everything  to 
the  school  and  Mrs 
Butheleri. 

*‘She  is  our  role  modoL 
She  organised  us.  Tbe 
teachers  pushed  us.  They 
gave  ns  self-motivation  to 
achieve  these  things." 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  E84SA 
(ThaiiW  Ref.  No.  31323) 

Dear  Anonymous  Friends. 

You  did  not  wish  your  gifts 
to  be  spelled  human 
words  of  thanks.  Their  \*ahje 
gleams  io  the  unfold  nriief 
you  silently  prennde.  . 

We  have  honoured  your 
trust,  and  always  will. 


Sbfer  Superior. 
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Harriet’s  right 
tochoose  ^ 

But  her  reasons  are  all  Wrong 

TEIEItE  is  a'simple  test  to  guage  the  quality  of  state 
schools;  do  they  generate  a conflict  fbr  progressive 
pcditidans  between  their  loyalty  to  their  party’s  princi- 
ples and  their  loyalty  to  their  chfldFen's  best  interests? 
Clearly,  for  Conservative  ministers  1h^  is  no  such 
conflict  At  the  last  count  only  12  out  of  55  children  of 
Cabinet  ministers  had  gone  to  state  schools.  Vi^orse  still, 
at  secondary  level  only  three  out  of  23  Cabinet  ministers 
had  used  a state  secondary  for  fheir  children.  Labour  is 
different  Virtually  all  Labour  MPs  use  state  schools. 
But  that  is  not  pnmigh  Within  the  state  system  there 
are  schools  which  Labour  opposed:  opt^-out  grant- 
maintained  schools  which  the  party  iidtially  opposed 
but  would  now  allow  to  continue  without  their  perks; 
and  grammar  schools  based  on  selection  at  IL  which 
• Labour  has  long  opposed.  Hence,  as  Tony  ]Blair  and 
Harriet  Hannan  have  found  to  their  cost,  selecting  the 
politic^y-incorrect  school  creates  raormous  poUtical 
ftiss.  Ms  Harman  was  already  under  a cloud  for 
ciioosing  the  same ' grant-maintained  school  — the 
London  Oratory  — as  Tony  Blair  -for  one  of  her 
children.  Now  is  in  even  worse  odour  for  sending 
.her  nest  child  to  an  even  more  incorrect  schooL  a 
highly  selec^ve  boys'  grammar  in  Kent 
Ms  Harman  has  defended  her  decision  on  the  grou^ 
that  the  primary  school  which  her  son  in  Dulwich 
attends  sends  many  of  its  pupils  to  this  grammar 


schooL  Clearly  her  ll-year-old  son  has  an  academic 
bent  He  was  one  of  700  applicants  and  finished  in  the 
top  90.  In  the  words  of  bfe- Harman:  "At^  child  in 
Southwark  can  apply,  many  go  and  admission  is 
irrespective  ^ money  or  who  their  parents  are. 
Moreover,  she  claims  there  has  long  been  a tradition  for 
“for  paimts  in  inner  London  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  in  outer  London  boroughs.”  Th^  will  be  some 
sympathy  for  Ms  Hannan’s  dfiemma:  should  she  really 
have  to  t^  her  son  he  can’t  go  to  the  same  school  as  his 
classmates  because  this  would  harm  her  political 
repletion?  Wont  she  get  more  public  approval  by 
putting  her  son’s  interests  before  her  political  interests 
in  refusing  to  send  her  soa  to  the  local  sink  school?  But 
it  is  not  that  easy.  Ms  Hannan  is  a leading  shadow 
minister  in  a party  committed  to  ending  selection  at  U 
This  ple<^  is  repeated  unequivocally  at  several  points 
in  the  party’s  white  paper,  Diversity  And  Excellence, 
published  last  year,  and  was  reinforced  by  her  shadow 
cabinet  colleague,  David  Blunkett,  at  the  last  Labour 
conference:  “Read  my  lips.  No  selection,  either  by 
examination  or  interview  under  a Labour  govenmumt 
Witiiin  the  party,  Ms  Hannau’s  dedsion  is  causing  a 
furore.  The  chairman  of  the  pailiamentary  party’s 
edu(ation  committee  has  resigped.  .Shadow  ministers 
are  furious.  ' 

Where  Ms  Hannan  has  gone  wrong  is  in  not  being 
blunt  enough  about  the  state  of  education  id  South- 
wark. Her  nearest  secondary  schools  have  abysmal 
education  records;  in  one,  a mere  six  per  cent  a^eve 
five  GGSEs  at  grades  A to  C (the  old  GCE  passmark)  and 
in  the  oth^  II  per  cent  What  Ms  Harman  should 
quote  is  Diversity  And  Esoellence:  *’We  will  not  tolerate 
^ure,  DOT  will  we  condone  incompetence.”  She  might 
even  quote  her  leader  at  the  launch  o£  this  document 
'Xabour  will  sweep  away  the  second  rate  . . . androot 
out  under-achievenient  in  our  schools.”  So  rather  than 
talking  about  the  traditional  school  travd  routes,  which 
are  questionable.  Ms  Haman  shoidd  be  more  honest 
and  simply  say  she  will  not  send  her  children  to  the 
local  schools  until  they  achieve  esoaOence. 


Backing  Boris 

The  West  must  keep  its  nerve  on  Russia 

WILL  ■ BORIS  Yeltsin  go  do^  like  his  predecessor 
Mikhail  Gorbachev?  Unhappily  this  has  become  a 
Intimate  question.  In  Russia,  as  well  as  abroad,  there 
is  growing  ccmcem  over  the  direction  of  Russian 
politics  and  policies.  Yeltsin  is  confronted  by  a parlia- 
ment packed  with  political  opltonaits.  The  military 
drive  to  quell  the  Chechen  rebellion  has  backfired,  and 
tile  latest  operation  in  P^ivmnyskaya,  far  from  the 
^orious  victory  that  Yeltsin  has  claimed,  was  a sham- 
ing, botched  affair  that  showed  up  the  incompetence  of 
Russia’s  armed  forces.  Yelt^,  flailing  out  to  remain  a 
credible  candidate  for  nest  year's  presidential  election, 
is  now  wid^  perceived  as  a turn-coat,  no  longer  a 
champion  of  r^orm  and  democracy  and  instead  a 
champion  of  Russian  nationalism  . 

of  his  actions  seem  like  a repfey  of  recent 
history,  recaOing  Gorbachev's  flawed  tactics  to  remain 
in  the  Kremlin.  Like  Gorbachev.  Yeltsin’s  response  to 
critics  has  been  to  sad£  the  reformera  and  surround 
himself  with  hardliners.  Like  Gorbachev,  who  sent 
troops  into  the  Baltic  republics  in  his  vain  attempt  to 
inevent  the  dissolution  o£  the  Soviet  Union,  Ydtsin 
op^  for  war  against  Chechenia  as  a deterrent  against 
an  eventual  break-up  of  the  Russian  Federation.  And 
like  (jorb^bev,  who  drove  his  pro-Westem  FOre^ 
Minister,  ^uard  Shevardnadze  into  resi@aation,  Yelt- 
sin rid  himself  of  Andre  Kozyrev,  replacing  him  with 
Yevgeni  Primakov,  who  can  be  counts  on  to  pursue  a 
more  assertive  and  antagonistic  foreign  policy'. 

The  riilpmma  confronting  Western  governments  is 
great  they  distrust  today’s  Yeltsin;  they  are  deeply 
uneasy  about  the  Communist  party’s  electoral  success, 
and  they  see  littie  prospect  of  unity  among  Russia's 
liberals  to  field  a credible  presidential  candidate 
capaUe  winning  popular  support  to  restore  the 
M^’fiawed  reform  course.  The  West  plainly  has  very 
little  influsice  on  political  develo^ents  in  Russia.  But 
it  must  sp^  and  act  with  cauti(»i  and  refrain  from 
driving  Moscow  into  isolation.  Attempts  to  slow  down 
dialogue,  or  put  on  bold  Russia’s  mtegration  into  the 
web  of  international  institutions,  would  only  make 
Russia  more  resentful  and  less  cooperative.  Nor  is  this 
the  tinie  for  Nato  to  encourage  the  eilargen^t  c£  Nato 
into  Eastern  Europe;  such  tacttes  would  only  aggravate 
tffnfiinng  ^th  MOSCOW.  One  of  fbe.few  areas  where 
politicians  across  ]the  political  spectrum  support  Yeltsin 
is  his  claim  thq*  such  moves  would  pose'  a threat  to 
Russia’s  security.  The  Allies  Qiust  not  be  lulled  into 
complacency  on  the  enlargem^  issue  just  because  a 
!^aiT  Russian  mntinggnt  is  now  closely  cooperating  in 
Bosnia  with  US  forces  linked  to.Nato's  l*For  oonunand. 
Russian  involvement  in  the  implerr^^^^tinn  of  the 
Dayton  accords  must  be  encoura^d,  but  will  only  be 
maitttflinaH  if  Yeltsin  remains  persuaded-tiiat  Russia’s 
vital  interests  are  respected. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A parent’s  lot  is 
not a happy one 

Harriet  Harman  and 
Jack  Dromey  have  shown 
a fundamental-  misunder- 
standing of  comprehensive 
education  common  to  many 
who.  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions,  opt  for  selectivity 
as  '^e  best  for  their  chil- 
dren”. As  a teacher,  1 have 
never  known  an  able  child 
with  supportive  parent/s  or 
guardians  to  fail  to  achieve 
academically  In  my  miaedr 
ability,  non-selective,  compre- 
hensive secmidary  school 
What  I have  seen  however, 
and  continue  to  see  daily,  is 
something  which  the  Blair 
and  Dromey-Harman  chll 
dren  are  extremely  unlikely 
ever  to  witness;  children  of  all 
abilities,  back^unds.  Inters 
ests.  cultures  and  practical 
knowledge  benefiting  from 
shared  learning.  The  duldren 
of  families  who  supp^  and 
enhance  their  school  lo-aming 
have  so  much  to  afiTer  and 
gain  finm  those  who  often  do 
not  have  these  advantages,  in 
a school  environment  and  in 
their  later  lives. 

Jim  McGinley. 

President. 

West  Sussex  NUT.  . 

103  Drove  Ctesbent 

Portslade. 

East  Sussex  BN41  21B. 

Those  who  criticise  the  de- 
cision of  Harriet  Hannan 
MP  and  Jack  Dromey  to  send 
their  son  to  a selective  school 
would  do  well  to  consider  the 
reality  of  life  for  parents  here 
in  south  London  and.  I sus- 
pect in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  For  many  of  us, 
parer^  choice  means  no 
choice  at  all. 

In  this  borough,  most 
schools  have  become  grant 
maiT>>fliniad  and  their  admis- 
sions policies  often  restrict 
admission  to  those  children 
who  alre^y  have  brothers  or 
sisters  at  the  school  or  those 
v^o  live  within  a limited 
radius  of  It  although  some 
now  have  places  for  those 
with  musical  or  sporting  abil- 
ity. In  areas  where  there  are 
no  secondary  schools  nearby, 
children  have  to  travel  to 
whichever  school  will  accept 
them  and  tiie  pro^s  of  find- 
ing such  a school  is  traumatic 
and  soul-destroying,  espe- 
cially if  one  does  not  live 
within  any  school's  catch- 
ment area. 

Leonard  Blomstrand. 

32  Versailles  Road. 

London  SE20  SAX. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4820  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road. 
London  ECIR  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  tetters  j cuardian.co.uk. 


How  to  spend  Aid  wisely 


WILL  HDTTON  fOnly 
basket  cases  need 
apply.  January  17)  is 
right  to  decty  falls  In  the  size 
of  Britain's  overseas  aki  pro- 
gramme: and  correct  in  his 
analysis  that  a rising  share  of 
aid  channelled  through  the  EU 
threatens  the  critical  wraat  of 
Brititii  bilateral  aid.  Howeva*, 
it  is  a mistake  to  believe  that 
greater  concentration  on  a 
smaller  number  a£  countries 
is  necessarily  a betrayal  of 
past  principle  or  a misguided 
policy  for  the  future. 

The  fact  is  fitat  British  aid  Is 
pul^  every  which  way  by 
political  and  commercial  pres- 
sures. In  1977.  there  were  134 
recipient  countries;  by  1982,- 
thiq  had  risen  to  130:  and  in 
1994,  the  number  was  over  160. 
Including  many  new  recipi- 
ents in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  No 
bilateral  aid  programme  is  big 
enough  to  makw  a substantial 
impact  in  this  nmwhpr  of 
countries.  It  is  a post-colonial 
delusion  to  think  that  British 
aid  must  be  “oomprehensive". 

As  Car  bade  as  1982.  the 
Independent  Group  on  British 
Aid,  in  Real  Aid:  A Strategy 
For  Britain,  suggpsbsd  that  the 

top  IS  poor  recipients  should  . 
receive  perhaps  nine-tenth?  of 
total  bilateral  aid.  This  is  a 


target  even  fiercer  »><««  the 
one  espoused  by  ODA's  Fun- 
damental Expenditure 
Review.  But  it  is  not  out  of 
Use  with  the  practice  cf  other 
major  donors,  including  toe 
Scandinavians  and  the  Dutch. 

Nor  would  such  a pro- 
gramme, in  Will  Hutton’s 
words,  '’become  little  more 
than  poverty  relief  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  basket 
cases”.  India.  Bangladesh 
Uganda,  Etolopia,  and  o^r 
poor  countries  are  not  "bas:to 
cases**.  They  are  countries 
itoere  Brit^to  and  other  aid 
has  a proven  track-record  in 
saving  lives  and  in  helping 
poor  people  to  secure  sustain- 
able livelihoods. 

That's  what  British  aid 
elatma  tcr  be  about  It  needs 
more  money  and  a greater 
coDcentratkm  of  resources. 
Simon  MaxwelL 
Fellow,  Institute  of 
OeveiopmMit  Studies, 
University  of  Sussex. 

Your  editorial  (Overseas 
aid  to  be  slashed.  January 
17)  refers  to  a November  1995 
recommendation  by  the  FER 
that  the  Government  should 
leave  the  United  Nations  In- 
dustrial Development  Organi- 
sation “unless  pressure  fiom 
the  developed  world  forces 


rapid  reform”.  This  Inficnna- 
tion  has  been  supersede 

Member  states  attending  the 
General  Conference  of  UN- 
n>Oi  wbidi  concluded  on  De- 
cember 8, 199^  welcomed  the 
reforms  undertaken  by  UN- 
IDO over  the  two  years. 
The  Bint^ean  Union  saw  this 
process  as  “(me  of  toe  first  of 
its  amongst  UN  agen- 
cies**. In  fact  toe  UK  r^nraseo- 
tative  cemunended  the  “signif- 
icant progress  made”  and 
declared  unequivocally  tiiat 
industrial  devmopment  is  “a 
key  component  of  develop- 
ment at  all  levels'*. 

The  goal  of  developing 
nations  to  create  a base  for 
su^fnable  long-term  develop- 
ment which  wul  reduce,  and 
ultimately  eliminate,  wide- 
spread poverty  is  as  valid  as 
ever.  UbODO.  as  the  Interna- 
community’s  focal  pomt 
for  industrial  development  is 
the  one  organisation  which 
can  help  them  to  reach  tWig 
goal  Our  reform  programme 
has  brought  measurable 
results  and  oonfiims  our  abil- 
ity to  live  up  to  chaUenge. 
Maoricio  de  Maria  y 
Campos. 

Director  GeneraL 
United  Nations  Industrial 
Develo^nent  Ozganisatiou. 

Box  300.  A-1400.  Vienna. 


Tl  W 


No  metering  of  minds 


IAN  ATTKEN  (Rattling  the 
bars.  January  13)  was  un- 
wise to  risk  showdns  bis  igno- 
rance in  criticising  the  BBC 
for  mi^onouncing  the  Euro- 
pean measure  of  distance.  As 
anj'  etymolosica^  diciionar>' 
would  ^ve  told  him.  the  word 
kilometre  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  MOnutro.  and  toe  ao 
cent  is  most  definitely  on  the 
second  syllable.  The  Italians 
correctly  follow  suit,  pro- 
nouncing it  chilOraetro  too. 
The  FYench  octually  put  a 
sli^t  emphasis  on  toe  tluid 
syUabie  in  their  word  kilo- 
mitre.  So  far  from  being  an 
.American  usage.  hil-OM- 
metre  is  simply  being  tnie  to 
toe  origuis  of  the  word.  Would 


Mr  Aitken  fierhaps  have  us  all 
saying  SPAGHetti? 

Rath  Baker. 

14  Burghley  Rood. 

Bristol  BS6  SBN. 

IAN  Aitken  is  ri^  to  correct 
the  pronunciation  of  kilo- 
metre. The  emphasis  of  metric 
d^mitions  must  always  be  on 
the  llrat  syllable  in  order  to 
follow  the  Greek  origins  of  the 
prefixes.  After  aU.  tve  do  not 
pronounce  centimetre  as  cen- 
TT-metre  or  millimetre  as  mil- 
U-metre. 

Ctoion  Edwin  Morris. 

Rector  id’  the  City  of  Bristol, 
The  Recta's  Room. 

St  ^ei^n's  Street. 

&nstoI  BSI  lEQ. 


Traveller’s  tale 

Having  just  returned 
from  updating  the  Lonely 
Planet  guide  to  Turkey.  I was 
surprised  to  read  the  account 
of  being  held  hostage  in  Tur- 
key in  your  article  describing 
the  dangers  of  independent 
travel  fbr  lone  women  (Dan- 
ger aones,  G2,  January  16). 
Although  it  didn’t  say  where 
the  writer.  Jo,  was  travelling, 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  in  the 
south-east  where  security 
conditions  do  indeed  amount 
to  a "war  zone”  — as  anyone 
who  had  done  their  home- 
work would  have  known. 

The  current  edition  of 
Lonely  Planet  Turkey  con- 
tains a warning  against  visit- 
ing the  south-east  and  advises 
anyone  who  stUl  does  to 
"travel  only  during  daylight 
hours".  People  who  choose  to 
ignore  such  warnings  surely 
do  so  at  their  own  peril.  Your 
average  visitor  to  Turkey  is 
most  unlikely  to  be  token  hos- 
tage. I would  be  sorry'  if  any- 
one was  put  off  visiting  such 
n wonderfully  hospitable 
country  because  of  something 
so  atypicnL 
Pat  Yale. 

18  Hawthorne  Street 
Totterdown.  Bristol.  B54  .IDD. 


Don’t  send  us  naked  into  the 
inter-governmental  conference 


The  goveiuimbnt’S  ^ 
CIS  ion  to  publish  a white 
paper  on  their  approach  to 
toe  baterGovemmental  Con* 
ference  is  welcome  only  if  it 
does  not  & the  hands  cf  Brit- 
ain's negotiators  in  advance. 

If  it  is  a restatement  of 
David  Davis's  position  at  toe 
Refieikion  Group  thaw  it  will 
harvima  a charter  for  isola- 
tion. Mr  Davis  was  in  a mi- 
nority of  one  on  most  of  the 
issues  which  will  be  dis- 
closed at  toe  KjC.  It  is  now 
imperative  that  tise  Govern- 
ment take  a more  open 
stance,  leaving  options  avail- 
able on  key  issues,  otiierwise 
Britain  will  start  the  KjC 
with  no  credibility.  The  white 
paper  needs  to  take  account  of 
balance  of  opinion  within 
the  EU.  and  the  good  argu- 
ments put  forward  in  the 
Reflection  Croup’s  report 
There  are  cogent  sensible 
arguments  for  reform  in  a 
number  of  areas  which  wiU 
be  disini^ed  at  the  IGC.  For 
example.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  rule  out  in  advance  the 
extension  of  qualified  major- 
ity voting  to  research-  As  toe 
community  gets  larger,  so 
does  the  possibility  (rf^  policy- 
making in  this  uncontrover- 
sial.  but  higl^  important 
area  — becoming  hamstrung 


A Countiy  Diaiy 


by  toe  veto  in  the  hands  ofidl; 
nations,  large  and  small 
How  is  a Union  wito  in 
excess  of  20  members  to  ^ 
expected  to  take  decision  on 
the  basis  cfany  member  state 
having  a veto?  The  single 
market  would  not  have  ex- 
isted had  the  national  veto 
applied  In  toe  area  at  the 
time. 

Giles  Radice  (MF). 

Chairman. 

European  Movement 
House  of  Commons, 

London.  SWlA  OAA. 

Onyerbike 

Your  leader  (Cars  in  need 
of  a service,  January  18) 
regarding  future  powered- 
transport  requirements, 
identified  the  need  for  “a 
li^t  energy-efficient  one- 
seater  occupying  half  of  the 
present  road  width  tor  com- 
muting'*. Strangely  enough, 
these  futuristic  devices  are 
available  and  are  called 
motorcycles. 

Thank  you,  you  have 
cheered  me  up  immensely. 
I’ve  always  thought  they 
were  an  excellent  Idea. 
CBayliss. 

57  Beaconsfleld  Road. 

London  Nil  3AA. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  The 
pleasantly-winding  pavement 
— new  to  me — that  nowadays 
takes  much  of  the  sting  out  of 
the  steep.  900-f^  ascent  cH 
Dale  Head  from  Dalehead 
Tam  has  been  my  only  disoov- 
ety.  so  for.  this  year.  Other- 
wise, n has  been  largely  a 
progression  d wet  ^oomy 
days  wito  disappointing  views 
arm  littie  incentive  for  the 
elderiy  to  get  out  Some  com- 
fort however,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  a study  of  my  moun- 
tain diaiy,  which  shows  that  I 
enjoy^  no  fewer  than  7g  feii 
days  in  1995  — three  every 
fortnight  — although  I was  off 
the  hills,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  for  nearly  two 
months.  I see  that  the  last  time 
when  I completed  IQO  outings 
in  a year  was  1977  when  I 
revisited  all  the  two-thou- 
sanders  in  Lakeland  during 
the  early  summer  and  fitted  in 

a lot  of  climbing  and  skiing 

now.  regrettably,  beyond  me 
--  in  the  winter.  Last  year’s 
diary  shows  I am  now  merely 

a fine-weather  mountaineer 

only  going  out  on  toe  good 
days  — and  hardly  even  that 
since  my  “mountaineering” 


these  days  is,  mostly,  simple 
pedestrkuiism.  to  old  age  I 
find  1 need  targets  to  get  me 
^ing  — most  recently,  help- 
my  partner  to  compl^ 
her  200  Lakeland  two-tbou- 
sanders.  or  getting  round 
modest  rounds  withto  a 'cer- 
tain time.  Indeed,  1.  now  have 
my  own  private  records  for  all 
so^  of  ascents  and  circnim- 
navlgatimis  so  that  I can  im- 
mediately assess,  after  an  out- 
ing. wtether  2 am  fit  or 
sickening  for  something.  One 
rewarding  pl<^  (turing 
summer  was  to  eschew 
crowded  Lakeland  for  a while 
and,  after  a close  study  of 
maps  and  the  discovery  that 
toere  are  exactly  40  two-thou- 
sanders  in  Yorkshire,  climb- 
ing them  all  a wonderfiU 
c^ge,  after  the  stony  trails 
of  Ldlcoldud,  to  trosd  SK'assy 
paths  once  again.  I have  now 
identified  exactly  30  Cum- 
brian . summits  outside  the 
Lake-  District  National  Park  — 
many  near  the  Durham 
ttoundary  — that  are  above 
this  figure  and  we  are  now 
ticking  these  off.  Probably.  Fm 
gomg  senile  in  my  old  age 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


An  education  prize  just  waiting  to  be  won 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


Later  today,  the  House 
of  Commons  will  de- 
bate the  Nurseiy  Edu- 
cation and  Grant  Main- 
tained Schools  Bill  — a 
measure  which,  three  months 
ago,  seemed  likely  to  provoke 
the  session's  most  passionate 
argument  between  (and  per- 
haps witiiin)  the  parties.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  anticipate 
an  anti-climax.  And  the  House 
will  still  divide.  But  the  Bill  is 
not  what  last  autumn,  we 
were  encouraged  to  expect 
Since  our  expectations  were 
encouraged  bj*  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, it  may  be  that  the  sur- 
prising omissions  have  a 
greater  political  significance 
than  anything  that  Gillian 
Shephard  proposes  this 
afternoon. 

Six  of  the  Bill's  seven  opera- 
tive clauses  concern  nurseiy 
education.  But  the  voucher 
scheme  — design^  to  create 
the  illusion  of  universal  pre- 


school education  — can. 
apparently,  be  introduced 
without  new  legis'iation  In- 
deed. the  pilot  programme  is 
already  undertray  — part  of  it 
in  Norfolk,  where  the  rules 
have  been  bent  to  remedy 
what'  that  county's  chief  edu- 
cation officer  calls  "dismally- 
low  nursery  provisicKi''.  So 
Parllaioent  will  only  dehite 
what  the  Bill's  long  title  de- 
scribes as  “making  grants". 
Whatever  the  constitutional 
historians  say  about  go\*em- 
ment  being  constrained  tty  the 
(kunmons's  control  of  "sup- 
ply". disagreements  about 
methods  of  payment  are 
rarely  as  fierce  as  disputes 
about  the  application  of 
principle. 

to  any  case,  the  ideol^cal 
battle,  which  we  ail  antici- 
pated. was  to  be  fou^t  over 
grant-maintained  scIkioIs  — a 
subject  which  occupies  one 
clause  in  the  Bill  And  that 
tile  solitary  section  sk  emv 
tains  is  authority  for  GM  gov- 
ernors to  mortgage  their  land 
and  buildings  — an  option 
which,  acowding  to  a Times 
Education  Supplement,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of 


them  do.not  intend  to  take  up. 
So  we  are  still  1^  with  a ques- 
tion for  John  Major.  Wlmt 
happened  to  the  polic>'  which 
he  set  out  in  Binninghom  on 
Sc-ptenfoer  12. 19957 

The  Birmingham  speech 
OTIS  delivered  to  the  Grant 
Maintained  Schools  Founda- 
tiixt.  So  we  should  not  be  sur- 
pr^  that  an  insecure  Prime 
Minister  — with  no  fixed 
abode  an>’where  on  the  spec- 
trum of  Conservatiw  pities 
— attempted  to  curry  favour 
with  his  audience  by  telling 
them  what  they  wanted  to 
hear. 

But  John  Major  could  have 
limited  himself  to  the  usual 
embarrassing  cliches  ("the 
quality  and  reputation  of  our 
education  is  important”)  and 
the  literary  bowlers  which 
have  now  become  his  trade- 
marlL  It  was  in  tite  Birming- 
ham speech  that  he  spoke  c£ 
the  child  witii  "shining  morn- 
ing face”,  without  apparently 
realising  that  when  Shake- 
speare invented  the  phrase,  be 
applied  it  to  a boy  who  went 
"unwillingly  to  schooV*.  In 
short,  the  Prime  Minister 
could  have  been  his  usual  in- 


adequate self,  instead,  be  tried 
to  be  imaginative  and.  as  a 
result  made  promises  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  krep. 

One  promise  was  summa- 
rised in  Downing  Street's  clar- 
ification of  toe  Binnin^iam 
speech  as  “legislation  to  allow 
a fast  track  to  self-governing 
status  for  church  schools  next 
session.’’  Next  session,  not 
when  Joanna  Southgate  opens 
her  box,  or  when  Good  Frid^ 
falls  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  In 
the  text  its^ — deeply  buried 
under  the  Prime  Minister's  in- 
imitable syntax  — was  the  an- 
nounemnent  that  legislation 
would  be  inboduoed  to  allow 
church  schools  to  become 
grant-maintained  without  con- 
sulting ttie  parents  whose  chil- 
dren they  educate-  So  much 
for  parental  choice. 

Indeed,  so  much  for  the  par- 
ticipating danooacy  in  which 
John  M^or  professes  to  be- 
lieve. So  much  too,  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  judgment 
fVn*  the  church  schools  would 
not  and  win  not,  impose  Tory 
prejuffices  on  their  schools. 

1 do  not  refer  to  that 
remarkable  rebuff  ixi  order  to 
draw  renewed  attention  to  an- 


other of  the-  Prime  Mioist^s 
humiliations.  They  are  now  so 
frequent  that  one  more  or  less 
makes  very  little  difference 

What  IS  important  about  the 
Cburdi’s  refusal  to  do  the 
Government’s  bidding  is  the 
reason  for  toeir  injection  of 
the  plan.  They  know  that  most 
parents  with  pupils  in  their 
schools  do  not  lite  the  grant- 
maintained  system.  That  is 
hardly  surprising.  Most 
parents,  In  all  sorts  cf  schools, 

do  not  like  ft.  Ihat  is  why 

despite  all  the  blackmail  and 
^ying  — so  few  GM  schools 
have  been  created. 

idea  is  the  great  foilure 
, education  policy  and 

Jotm  bfojor's  aspiration  to 
raake  the  "independent’’ 
ptus  universal  is  unless 
1“  it  by  edict  — as 

be  achieved  as  a 

united  Conservative  Party 
wdOT  his  leadership.  If  he 
doubts  It  he  has  only  to  ask 

?2L  w 8®^  bj  have 

a sig^cant  minority  of  GM 
sc^ls.  let  alone  a majority’ 
When  Mr  Redwood  — the  a<t 

tatchen.  connected  to  competi- 


tive water  supjAies  - 
a policy  to  be  unreal 
pe^le  will  argue  wit] 

In  fact  the  parent 
country  are  wiser  tl 
Major  knows.  Most 
realise  the  dangers  o 
ed  education  system 

they  have  worked  » 
the  Prime  Minister  s 
able  to  understand.  ] 
^organised  in  son 
hierarchy,  most  ni 
autoi^tically  alloeat 
stitutions  which  are 
as  inferior.  TTiai  is  tl 
why.  30  years  ago.  t 
against  secondary 
began  In  the  pro 
suburbs. 

It  was  the  mWH|f 
wto  realised  that  if 


ter.  many  cf  theii 
doubters  would  t 
flie  or  90  per  cen 
allocated  to  -someti 
Even  the  electoral 
Is  on  the  side  of  a a 
complete  comprehi 
tern.  The  prize  is  \ 
^ to  be  claimed  b 
Party  that  is  bold 
grasp  It 
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SereEc  Bro^ijirs 

FX-PATS  lu:%LhD 

biironiicrnt.'k.  On*  of 
Hon  the  defences  u o huild 
asnfnst  going  nntivt.  is  the 
rituai  mbbisiting  of  local 
rej^dlation.  In  the  suti-croosi- 
neni.  we  appcnied  roreach 
other’ssj'mpaiijy  -.vitij  hor- 
riTic  tales  of7j:clicn  inkwal- 
lahs.  Pnkista??i  per.-piish> 
ers.andBnrs3a(iesi:i  S-.abu-s. 
Iji  Bolyiuai.  there  wei-c  also 
some  nasly  t’iTs  with  the 
ticks  01  the  \ns'  oJTicc. 

i t*s  ii  one-upnsan's  game. 
Tf  a co1ie::gii!>  recoMP.ts  a 
gh0^L[v  t:i:e'ifciis!oms 
clearance  in  80^0(71,  {he 
corrcc:  icsp'msr*  is:  ■■!  ' 
know.  I know,  indeed.  I 
reaierabCT  once  in  Isatman- 
do. . .”  ^.Tlrirh  brings  us  lo 
th"  .Aitairoftl^e  Correspon- 
aert's  C.*».r.  .\.n  Or.rc'amrk- 
ablecar.  well  maintained 
anci  insurf'ci.  neetling  to  l>o 
renisicivd  .*cr  nnr.tJier  >ear. 
Qui.?k  ?.;viT  and  si  ip  along  to 
tbsT  licence  ofuce.  right? 
Ti'rong. 

rive  ijours.  it  |«;oy;.FivL* 
:bc  hi.ence  foik.  t^vn 
tr^ps  to  :he  pusi  nlTice,  one 
ta  the  ysrepe.  fwii  tu  the  cus- 
toms l:-j:?£jjng.  and.  Ias;5j', 
back  to  l]:c-  (o  5iavc 

no’v  :3V!m-!«rptaLesmadp.  . 
All  hand- 

snnieo'rjrjt)!.  t.ion  t:i  taxi 
driver's  ircn-Ion  fuiid. 

Tist  {iiw  nioijvjnr.  isn- 
drsubti-rJiy.  alter  the 
Firs'.  Ltftij.:::  tlie  HcLMwe 
icv  coi\su * ted  the  S'.KTcnd 
lod.v  a j.-fin : j tie  tetter  Trvm 
the  Only  i.jtdv  in  iherus- 
I'jnis  bnist'iis'.a.  sunhorising 
tSio  CMeni-i''*’  «■»:  registra- 
tion :o  ThaSccond 
Lad>  ihovs'”.  the  six  in  1B9B 
looked  nv'.ro  like  a Dve-.  T^e 
en?Jiing«iob'’Te.  spin  red  and 

e.'iiia’jsrlve.  becamo  a con- 
ference. Cont'iTvtJCe 
reso3\  “d.  afovr  amendments 
had  beend’iiy  considered 
and  the.muilorr  comuosited. 
that » tur:  s'mult!  he  sent  by 
the  Fi  Lady  to  the  Only 
Lady.  seckLP.g  clariflcntion. 
At  ‘ivLich  point  it  n ns  dis- 
envered  that  liio  s'a\  sa- 
rhiire  '«v.3so:!s  of  nriior.  A 
cor!.mluee  wr.s.duly  formed 
to  receive  soga(7stions,  and 
. . . fir-.^jive  me.  I can't  goon. 
The  memory  is  loo  recent, 
and  too 

To  be  fair.  IsraoH  bureau- 
cracy is  far  Irom  being  the 
worst  in  tlie  wurld.  That 
p.>’ize  Vf'.v  won  ions  ago  in 
three  sur.rc'sxive  years,  and 
is  thus  ne!d  in  perpetuity, 
by  thecoTnmtsnc  of  Wolowe 
St  Pien'e  in  Brussels. 

But  the  Israeli  version  ex- 
tendi far  beyond  guvem- 
ment  and  the  public  sector. 
Nnt  Ions  ago.  the  tdly  Inthe 
Guardian  office  in  Jenzsa- 
iem  cicnt  on  the  blink.  It 
I'.od  to  be  sent  to  somewhere 
inthe.Hnii'aarea  tube 
repaired.  A couple  of  weeks 
later  there  came  a hieh- 
aiLXlet)'  call  from  the  com- 
panr- the  work  would  cost 
180  shekels  (about  £45)  and 
bow  did  i intend  to  pay?  A 
cheque  was  icexp'lrahly 
out  of  the  question,  several 
credit  cards  w>re  tried  and 
found  wancLng.  The  sug- 
gested solution  was  won- 
derfully haruiy:  they  would 
send  a taxi  to  collect  the 
munex-.  KaiSa  to  Jemsal^ 
4*uid  h^k  Isa  round  trip  of 
JIM)  miles,  and  that  would 
cost,  said  ins  ta-xisianwith 
a gleam  in  hh*  eye.  at  least 
.500  shekels. 

From  a consumer’s  eye- 
level,  much  of  Israel's  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  conducted 
on  similarly  rickety*  lines. 
Some  ti'Udei'S  stubbornly 
refuse  to  accept  credit  cards 
unless  they  can  bung  on  five 
or  six  percent  to  the  agreed 
prireofgcadstocdvortbe  ' 
banking  charge.  Bank  ser- 
vice is  h idcously  slow  and 
gener.aj]>'  tmiriendly. 

For  ail  that,  the  Israeli 
economy  is  undeniably 
boorhinq.  WithagrouTh 
rate  of  over  si.\  per  cent,  and 
a huge  technological  lead 
over  its  neighbours.  Israel 
is  non'  ucderstacdably 
touting  itself  as  the  i*egional 
economic  power.  Peace  will 
bring  oueh  borders,  it  is  ar- 
gued, and  open  borders  will 
bring  yet  more  prosperity. 

But  tliere.'U'e  morebarri- 
ers'to  besinesii  than  mere 
frontiers.  Last  week,  a 
group  of  Jew  ish- American 
lnve*stors  flounced  out  of 
the  country,  disgusted  with 
fuiance  niinistrs' aniend- 
ments  toa  planned  “tyee. 
processing  zone" — an  area 
within  which  businesses 
would  pa3'  few  ta.xcs.  and  be 
subject  to  little  reguiaUon. 
The  Q:«e  zone  'would  clearly 
be  a nice  little  earner  for  ■ 
investors.  It  would  also,  the 
businessmen  say.  have  cre- 
ated up  to  -ju.noo.ncw  jobs, 
at  nneost  to  the  taxpayer;  if 
only  the  men  from  the  min- 
istry ted  cot  iuterfered. 

That  is  an  example  of 
'what  the  sew  economic  or- 
tliodoxy  argues  is  the 
elironic  disinclination  of 
the  Israeli  establishmeni  to 
dereimlate  and  inodemise. 


On  close  inspection, 
dead  men  do  talk 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


There  are  two  lines  of 
dialogue  which  almost 
inevitably  appear  in 
early  detective  books 
and  films.  "I  wanna  know 
everyihing,  including  what 
he  hnd  for  breakfast",  snarls 
the  senior  cop,  a remark 
'vhiL-b  .signals  him  as  ludi- 
crously over-demanding. 
Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of 
th<j  plot,  the  villain  is  warn- 
L'lg  an  intended  victim:  "Dead 
men  cell  no  tales". 

Time  ha.s  m.'idc  both  lines 
tmMchronistic,  for  the  revela- 
! Tioii  of  a person's  prexnous 
I meals  is  now  routine  and 
de.id  men  do  indeed  tell  tales, 
hnii)  phenomena  being  a 
product  of  modem  criminal 
V'p.thoiogy  The  late  2Qth 
century  has  se^'  three  new 
.scienx'es  become  unexpect- 
e<l!y  popular  with  the  general 
public:  theoretical  physics, 
genetics  and.  now,  forensic 
science.  The  first  tries  to  tell 
us  ho'.v  we  come  to  be  here, 
tJie  second  what  might 
happen  to  us  while  we  are 
around  nnd  the  third  tells  us 
bow  we  might  30. 

Although  it  stilt  lacks  the 
individual  popuhtriser  that 


I^ysics  and  genetics  have 
found  in  Professor  Stephen 
Bawki^  and  Dr  Steve  Jones, 
forensic  science  is  currently 
leaving  traces  and  residues 
right  across  pur  culture. 

The  most  significant  new- 
emner  to  the  Guardian’s  Tbp 
Ten  supe^selle^s  in  paper- 
back, publislied  on  lYiday. 
was  Patricia  Oimwell.  whose 
nov*els  featuring  the  Itallan- 
American  pathologist  Dr  Kay 
Scarpecta.  represent  the  first 
challenge  to  the  1990s  pri- 
macy of  the  legal  tliriller.  A 
five-part  factual  »ries  about 
forensic  science,  IVaces  Of 
Guilt  is  running  on  BBC2  on 
Thursday,  while  three  fic- 
tional series  — BBCl’s  Dan- 
gerfieJd  and  the  fortbcamtng 
Silent  Witness  and  ITV’s 
McCallum  — hope  to  do  for 
forensic  medicine  wh.it 
Cracker  spectacularly 
achieved  for  forensic 
psycholt^. 

Whatever  financial  ques- 
tions may  have  been  settled 
by  Che  Maxwell  trial,  the 
death  of  Robert  MaxweU  will 
remain  for  a long  time  a popu- 
lar forensic  puzzle,  the 
English  equivalent  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination.  And. 
if  the  OJ  Simpson  jury  failed 
to  he  swayed  by  the  forensic 
evidence  against  him,  polls 
suggest  that  a majority  of 
Americans  were. 

There  are  two  reasons  — 
one  visceral,  one  psychologi- 
es — why  the  bullet  of  fbren- 
.sic  science  has  lodged  so 
firmly  In  the  public  brain. 
Our  initial  response,  in  the 
cagp  of  both  fictional  and  Ikc- 


tual  variations  of  the  genre,  is 
to  the  raw  power  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  stories,  the  methods 
by  which  doctors  can  now 
posthumously  publish  a ca- 
daver’s memoirs  of  Its  diet, 
sex  life  and  other  recreations. 

The  BBC2  series.  TVaces  Of 
Guilt,  featured  an  investiga- 
tion in  whirii  a brilliantly  elu- 
siw  Austrian  serial  killer 
was  exmntually  n^ed  by  a 
single  hair  the  head  of  a 

single  xdetim  trapped  beneath 
the  discarded  car-seat  of  a ve- 
hicle he  once  drove,  .another 
of  its  episodes  featured  the 
new  blue-light  technology, 
wherebj'  a corpse  can  be  illu- 
minated to  show  marics  and 
scratches  invisible  to  the 
naked  ej*e. 

One  of  the  Patricia  Corn- 
well  books  includes  the  story 
of  a mj'steo’  body  fbund  our- 
doors,  and  finally  proved,  by 
a tiny  bum  marie  on  the  foot, 
to  be  the  victim  of  a lightzimg 
strike. 

A forensic  archaeologist,  a 
newish  branch  <3f  the  disci- 
pline. proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  a jury  in  1991  that  a 
young  boy  suppose^  killed 
by  a collapsing  wall  nearly  Bo 
years  earlier  had  in  fact  been 
murdered  beforehand  and 
placed  beneath  die  rocks. 

Such  anecdotes  are  impres- 
sive and  addictiiw,  but  the 
present  obsession  wlfo  foren- 
sic skills  reflects  a deeper 
need.  The  science  of  posthu- 
mous inspection  held  out  a 
prtmuse  that  murderers  will 
always  be  found  out  fiiat  get- 
ting away  with  it.  even  after 
several  decades  ted  passed. 


M-ould  become  ever  more  diffi- 
cult Even  the  most  meticu- 
lous murderer  was  likely  to 
leave  behind,  perhaps  in  as 
little  as  a single  hair,  evi- 
dence of  their  aettvtUes.  This 
sentinieDtal  possibility  of  jus- 
tice for  all  corpses  is  well 
caught  by  Dr  WiUlam  Maples, 
the  celebrated  American  pa- 
thologist, in  his  memoir. 
Dead  Men  Do  ’Tell  TlUes. 
where  he  writes:  ‘T  have  seen 
the  tiny,  wi^thin  bones  of  a 
murdered  ix^nt  stand  up  in 
court  and  crush  a bold,  hard- 
ened. adult  killer. 

in  the  light  of  such  testimo- 
nials, it  might  be  churlish  to 
point  out  that  the  cult  of  fo- 
rensic science  was.  in  eB^ct,  a 
final  acknowledgment  that 
the  job  of  policing  now  in- 
volve not  crime  prevention, 
a more  or  less  futile  aim.  but 


‘I  have  s^n  the 
tiny,  wisp-thin 
bones  of  a 
murdered  infant 
stand  up  in  court 
and  crush  a bold 
adult  killer* 


crime  detection.  It  is  the 
science  of  a routinely  violent 
age.  ’The  political  promise  of  a 
safe  life  has  given  way  to  a 
pledge  of  posthumous  justice. 
’The  very  language  of  foren- 
sics — wound  pattern  analy- 
sis, behavioural  patterns  — 
was  revealing  of  a desire  to 
impose  order  on  a world  of 
apparently  random  violence. 

It  alM  seems  certain  that 
some  of  the  appeal  of  the  dis- 
ripline  is  in  line  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  time  that  we  are 
finally  cracky  the  deepest 
secrets.  Physics  promises  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  the  cos- 
mos. genetics  to  tell  us  why 
we  are  fat  or  gay  or  homicidal 
or  dlabrtic;  forensics  to  ex- 
pose what  were  once  the 
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secrets  cf  the  grave.  Earii  of 
these  elements  form  part  of  a 
prospect  of  nearly  total 
knowledge. 

R^^ttably,  for  all  the  £as- 
etnation  with  the  subject,  the 
moral  of  this  story  is  that  get- 
ting away  with  it  has  not.  In 
foct.  become  noticeably  more 
difficult.  The  prosecution 
fkQed  to  lay  a bloodied  glove 
on  OJ  Simpson.  Dr  Michael 
West,  guru  blue-light  analy- 
sis. was  recently  censured  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Fb- 
rensic  Sciences  over  doubts 
about  his  methodology,  and 
foe  subject  of  one  of  his  key- 
note frosecuthms  sent  for 
retrial.  In  RusseU  Davies’s 
new  Ufo  (or,  more  accurately. 
Death)  of  Rob«t  Maxwell  — 
Foreign  Body—  currently 
being  serialised  in  this  net^ 
paper,  Britain’s  star  oS  the 
art.  Dr  lain  West,  is  unable  to 
pass  a certain  'verdict  on  the 
late  tycoon,  although  here  foe 
Spanish  practices  of  the  origi- 
nal dissectors  may  be 
implicated. 

The  rise  of  forensic  pathol- 
ogy as  a science  was  lai^ely 
the  response  of  increasingly- 
defeated  state  prosecutors  to 
foe  cult  of  clever  and  expen- 
sive dtfence  lawyers:  they,  in 
effect,  bet  blood  against 
money.  Yet.  inevitably,  a new 
breed  of  clever  and  expensive 
defence  pathologists  has 
arisen.  ’This  was.  in  part,  the 
simple  workings  of  the 
marker  — most  of  those  pa- 
thologists who  helped  the 
Simpson  defence  will  be  able 
to  Alford  a very  smart  set  of 
knives  — but  also 
partly  firom  the  tendency  of 
academic  disciplines  to  pro- 
rivalries  and  jealousies 
and  from  genuine  doubts 
about  foe  accuracy  of  the 
procedures. 

Id  very  many  cases,  then, 
dead  men  still  dmi’t  tell  tales 
— or  tell  ones  packed  with 
red  herrings,  unreliable  nar- 
rators and  tniual  disputes  — 
but  tales  continue  to  en- 
forall  as  age  obsessed  with 
the  imposition  of  order  and 
patterns  on  foe  mess  of  life 
anddeafo. 


Compi^hensive  cant 


When  Harriet 
Harman 

decided  to  send 
one  of  her 
children  to  a 
grant- 
maintained 
school,  Gerald 
Steinberg, 
chair  of 
Labour’s 
education 
committee, 
chose  to  resign 
in  the  face  of  . 
what  he  terms  a 
hypocritical 
undermining  of 
party  policy 


‘lean 
remember 
how, as 
11 -year-olds, 
we  were 
called  Into 
the  school 
hall  and  a list 
was  read  out 
of  who  had 
passed  the 
exam.  When 
my  name 
was  not  read 
out,  I ran  out 
of  the  school 
gates,  home’ 


IT  WAS  with  great  regret 
that  1 felt  it  necessary  to 
resign  as  chair  of  foe 
Parllaindhtary  Labour 
Party’s  educatimi  com- 
mittee after  bearing  that  Har- 
riet Harinan  bad  decided  to 
send  one  of  her  children  to  a 
selective.'  grant-maftitained 
school  It  was  the  only  way  I 
could  make  a small  protest  on 
an  issue  which,  to  me;:  is  fun- 
damental to  foe  Labour  Party. 
’That . is  the  principle  of 
oompreh'ensi've.  non-sblecti've 
education.  . 

Harriet,  as  a senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Labour  Party  has. 
in  Riy  view,  acted  with  very 
poor  judgment  Her  actim  is 
in  contadictipn  to-  Labour 
paiTy  polk^  and  will  be  seen 
as  h>-pocritical  As  a member 
of  the  Shadow  Cabinet,  she 
will  have  endorsed,  in  the 
past  Labour's  opposition  to 
the  concept  seJectl^«  educa- 
tion which  foe  party  recently 
re-endorsed  in  Labour's  pol- 
icy document  Excellence  For 
Evety'one.  More  recently  stiO, 
tebour  opiposed  Gillian  She- 
phard’s proclansatioa  to  allow 
schools  to  increase  their 
selective  Intake  of  pupils. 

How  on  earth  can  we  .take 
such  a stance  and  then  find  a 


member  of  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  ignoring  party  policy 
and  subscribing  to  Tory  ideol- 
ogy designed  to  destroy 
ocHspFriimislve  educatkm? 

I will  be  accused  by  some  of 
bringing  the  par^  Into  dlsre- 
pu^  but  it  is  not  me  who.has 
opposed  party  policy.  It 
should  not  have  been  1^  to 
me  to  nmke  this  protest  it 
shotdd  never  have  got  this 
fer.  Harriet  should  have  dis- 
cussed the  issue  with  foe 
party  leaderfoip  and,  if  her 
personal  preferences  were 
totally  incompatible  with 
pair^  policy,  foe  foould  have 
resign^  her  fivmt  bench  posi- 
tion, thereby  not  placing  foe 
party  in  sufo  an  embarrass- 
ing situation. 

J feel  passionate  on  foe 
issue  of  oomprfoensive  edu- 
cation because,  as  a young, 
ster,  I was  a product  of  foe  ll- 
plus  examination.  In  1955,  I 
failed  foe  exam  arid  still  totey 
remember  the  trauma,  gri^ 
and  unhappiness  it  caused.  1 
ran  remember  how,  as  11- 
year-olds,  'we  were  called  into 
the  school  ball  and  a list  was 
read  out  of  who  had  passed 
the  exam.  When  my  nanu 
was  not  out  I was  devas- 
tated. I can  remember  run- 


ning out  of  foe  school  gates, 
home.  Because  I had  felled 
foe  11-plus,  my  mother  was 
distrau^t  and  1 can  racall  the 
feeling  of  fellure.  ft 
many  years  to  get  over  the 
trauma.  I was  fortunate  to  go 
to  a secondary  modem  school 
that  took  GCBs  and  it  was  not 
until  I had  successfully 
psffised  foose  exams,  that  the 
feeling  of  feilnre  partially 
disappeared. 

NE  t^foe  reasons 
I joined  Labour 
was  because  of 
foeir  stance  on 
compreheaaive 
scho^  and  foe  principle  of 
equal  ed’ucational  opportu- 
nity. Ihls  present  Toiy  gov- 
enunent  Is  hell-bent  on  de- 
stroying comprehensive 
schools  and  introducing  a 
selective  system  which  eaters 
Ibr  foose  that  can  pay  and 
leaves  the-znajority  to  sink  or 
swim. 

The  Tory  reforms  have 
been  divisive,  introducing  foe 
market  into  education 
and  moving  the  emphasis 
towards  private  provisiou.' 
The  rece^  introductlOQ  of 
nursery  vouchers  moves  us 
et’en  further  towards  privati- 


sation. For  3 senior  member- 
of  the  party  to  act  in  this  way' 
when  comprehensi've  educa- 
tioa  is  under  attack  under- 
mines eveiything  that  tebour 
says  it  stands  for,  and  those 
who  passionately  brileve  that 
high  quality  education  is  fte 
all,  not  just  a small  percent- 
age of  the  elite. 

Bofo'  my  children  attended 
the  local  comprebensives. 
These  schools  were  exc^ent 
and  both  children  received  a 
first  class  education.  My 
dau^tar  is  now  a solicitor 
and  my  son  is  studying  law  at 
Cambridge  Uni'versity  mid  Is 
hoping  to  be  a barrister.  Not 
bad  fte  a system  we  are  told 
by  the  Tories  is  ftuling  and 
others  see  fit  to  ignore.  The 
Labour  Party  has  a duty  to 
misure  that  the  principle  of 
comprehensive'  ^ucation  are 
maintained  and  Improved, 

Parents  want  access  to  a 
hi^  standard  of  education 
fer  foeir  foildnen,  but  foe 
Tory  philosophy  of  selection 
will  provide  tite  only  for  a 
few.  1 am  not  so  nalro  as  to 
believe  the  comprehensive 
system  is  perfect  We  must 
strive  to  make  it  attractive  for 
all  children,  to  enable -foem  to 
see  that  learning  Is  fbr  life. 


That  is  also  why  it  foould  not 
be  seen  to  be  undervalued  by 
senior  members  of  foe  Labour 
Party. 

The  Tories  have  purposely 
undermined  comprehensive 
education  to  justify  their 
push  towards  privatisation 
and  foe  free  market  Ibr  our 
schools.  The  real  blame  for 
our  ailing  education  system 
lies  wifo  disastrous  govern- 
ment policies  which  have  led 
to  a lack  of  books  and  equip- 
ment sfoools  felling  down  fbr 
lafo  of  ropaizs,  and  over^ 
crowded  classrooms.  All 
members  of  foe  Labour  Party 
foould.  as  a matter  of  convic- 
tion, give  'foeir  lOO  per  cent 
support  to  foe  comprfoensive 
system  and  no  one  should  be 
seen  to  be  nndermizdng  it 

Very  often  politicians  need 
to  make  dUncult  decisi<ms  — 
to  balmce  their  political  and 
private  life.  Such  ehoices  can 
be  even  more  erud  when  foe 
Tory  agenda  cuts  across  your 
femily’s  wen-beix^.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  all  have  a 
duty  to  resp^  party  poUcy 
and  avoid  giving  hypocrftical 
messages  toiihe  public. 


Gerald  Stelaberg  Is  MPIor  the 
City  of  Durham 


Ros  Coward 


I NALL  the  talk  about  Thny 
Blair's  "stakeholder  soci- 
ety” one  concept  has  be«i 
striking  in  its  absence:  'foe 
woriung  class.  It  was  even 
mteaing  omongst  the  sound 
and  fmy  at  Scargill’s  res- 
ponse. ^ pitched  “capital- 
Ism’’  versus  "socialism’’ 
rather  fom  'foe  old  class  ene- 
mies. If  Scargill  no  longer 
talks  of  the  working  class,  the 
Idea  is  really  dead  and  boried. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Labour 
Party  turned  its  bade  on  foe 
conc^  which  gave  it  its 
warn  ft.  The  linguistic  foift  to 
foe  HftiMi^  genderless,  m- 
vestor  citizen  has  long  sewned 
inevitable.  New  Labour  may 
soon  become  "No  Labour"  or 
even  "The  Leisure  Party”.  But 
Blair  is  at  one  wifo  the  British 
people  on  thw.  No  one  admits 
to  being  working  class,  only  to 
having  come  from  it  as  the 
Conservatives  well  know. 
They  only  ever,  use  the  word 
class  in  association  with 
"middle"  or  “imder". 

The  vmidiig  class  has  been 
urritten  out  of  the  script 
partly  because  no  one  knows 
wtetit  is  anymore.  The  fbrms 
of  employmmt  practised  by 
the  working  das  — heavy 
industrial  labour  associated 
wifo  the  productive  base 
have  distqipeared.  The  corre-* 
sponding  growth  of  the  ser- 
vice and  finance  sector,  in- 
crease in  dual  income 
famiiiftft,  casuallsation  and 
unemployment  blur  old  eco. 
nomic  cl^  categ(»ries.  , 
Nor  is  culture  a useful 
pointer.  In  foe  sixties,  the 
likes  of  Richard  Qdggari  still 
confidently  described  a work- 
ing ciaML  culture  fun  cf  whip- 
pet breeders  and  pigeon- 
racers.  Now  foe  ^bal  market 
makes  cultural  distinction 
lode,  irrelevant  Mess  con- 
sumerism riftSB  difier- 

ence.  Even  the  royals  are 
drawn  into  the  nexus  of  mass 
culture.  Di  takes  her  kids  to 
McDonald’s  and  Alton 
Towers;  Fergie  is  more  brash 
than  a bus-load  from 
BiUerlcay.  ' 

A socisfty  scarred  by  class 
does  not  feel  classless.  Class 
has  steped  our  mmital  land- 
scape just  as  primeval  volca- 
noes and  swamps  shape  oar 
physical  ’ landscape.  Petty, 
saiobberies  abound,  like  the 
appalling  comments  about 
"polyester  dotbes”  and  "beer 
bellies’'  made  when  a Lottery 
winner  enii  his  ar- 

rived at  an  upmarket  Carib- 
bean resort  Such  attitudes 
reflect  a desperate  attempt  to 
maintain  distinctions,  and 
underlie  the  grov^  of  tin-pot 
prep  schools  aspiring  to  her^ 
metically  sealed,  superior 
worlds. 

Economic  and  social 
changes  are  not  the  oniy 
cause  of  our  reluctance  to 


identify  a working  class.  Jer- 
emy Seabrook,  co-aufoor  of 
Talking  Work  published 
today  by  Fabec.  says  that  bofo 
right  a^  left  denigrated  the 
khid  of  work  associated  with 
foe  traditional  .wodung  class 
— the  making  of  .durable  ne-- 
cessities  with  a visible  func- 
tion. B^use  the  work  was 
often  di^',  dull,,  dangerous 
and  badly  paid,  it'was  viewed 
wifo  contempt  by  the  middle 
classes  mid  sh^e  by  tlfe 
workera.  vnth  no  pride  in 
menial  labour  everyone 
wanted  to  be  middle  class,  so 
when  Britain's  productive 
base  was  effectively. disman- 
tled, few  mouxTted  it. 

The  consequences  of  this 
have  been  devastating.  Whilst 
the  productive  base  was  being 
dismantled,  workers  de- 
manded. and  were  given,  the 
same  goods  and  stcuuiards  of 
living  as  middle  classes. 
The  resoiu'ces  and  production 
to  Aiei  this  expanded  consum- 
erism had  to  come  from  else- 
where. Seabrook  says  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  middle  classes 
in  Britain  was  underwritten 
by  expanding  the  productive 
b^  while  using  the  cheap 
labour  and  resources  of  foe 
third  world.  In  other  words, 
foe  woriting  class  hasn’t  dis- 
appeared. It's  been  exported 
and  globalised.  It  is  black  and 
living  in  places  like  Jakarta 
In  conditions  worse  than  any- 
thing described  by  Engels. 

RTTAIN  has  also  ptod  a 
price.  As  foe.  middle 
classes  expanded,  a 
tege  group  has  been  left  be- 
hind, unable  to  command 
higher  pay  or  dual  incomes. 
Women,  especially  single 
parents,  are  disproportion- 
ately represented  among  foe 
poor.  But  foose  who  have 
made  the  shift  have  access  to 
previously  unimaginable 
goods  and  entertainments. 
Seabrook  thinks  this  has 
“pacified”  the  working  class. 

Old  Mmrists  may  believe 
foe  worki^  class  fe  just  a 
sleeping  giant  but  foe  nete 
left  understand  tins  giant  is 
now  folklore.  -No  one  admits 
there  has  been  a cost  — the 
new  order  uses  up  ever  more 
of  the  world’s  resources  and 
exploits  its  poorest  peoples. 

The  West  regaids  its  life- 
style as  sacrosoncL  Bush 
made  this  explict  when  he 
the  Rio  summit  that  the 
American  way  of, life  .was  not 
up  for  n^tiation..Ctacasion- 
aiiy  the  nteke  bland  stat^ 
ments  about  'Cfie  environ- 
ment then  pull-  back,  re- 
assuring thems^ves'  that  a 
solution  like;  bio-engmeering 
will  be  fbund.befbre  we  have 
to  make  sacrifices.  Blair  too 
mentions  foe  environment 
but  bis  subliminal  messages 
edio  Bush.  Cberie  has  a de- 
signer wardrobe;  Tony  prom- 
ises oontinued  growth. 

Stakeboldir^  sounds  attrac- 
tive. not  least  because  it 
replaces  foe  old  sense  of  affili- 
ation and  conunzmity  which 
rTaas  us^  to  provide.  But 
don’t  we  also. need  concepts 
which  reflect  foe,  reality  of 
foe  productive ' base?  Do  we 
want  to  be  stakeholders  in  a 
society  ftielted  by  exploitation 
of  the  world’s  -resources  and 
its  poorer.people?  . 
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January  22. 1996 


Harold  Wolpe 


A plan  after 
apartheid 


I FIRST  met  Harold 
Wolpe,  wbo  has  died 
70,  at  the  19SZ  con- 
ference of  the  National 
Union  of  South  African 
Students.  A committed  com- 
munist, be  took  what  I consid- 
ered to  be  a somewhat  conde- 
scending towards  those 
of  us  vrtio  profeased  radical 
opinions  but  remained  in  the 
ideolt^ical  dark.  We  clashed 
in  rnutu^  dislite.  But  then; 
in  the  late  1950s,  we  came  to 
loiow  each  other  better,  ini- 
tially drawn  together  by  our 
shared  fi-iendship  with  Ruth 
First  and  Joe  Slovo,  and  by 
the  pleasure  that  we  both 
took  in  playing  poker.  He  may 
not  have  been  the  best  of  play- 
ers, but  then  neither  was  I.  He 
was  certainly  the  sweetest 
tempered. 

In  shared  exile,  we  became 
close  fiiends  and  were  fellow 
founding  trustees  of  foe  Ruth 
First  Memorial  Trust  which 
help^  to  administer  the  fi- 
nancing of  "Research  on 
Education  in  South  Abica".  It 
was  Wolpe  who  not  only  initi- 
ate and  directed  the  project 
but  year  after  year,  suc- 
ceeded in  ending  the  funds  to 
ke^  it  going,  with  most  of  the 
money  provided  by  the  Swed- 
ish government  agency, 
Sarec.  Perhaps  no  greater 
tribute  can  be  paid  him  than 
to  recognise  this  project  as 
the  single  serious  and  sus- 
tained exercise  in  the  devel- 


opment of  policy  for  a post- 
apartheid South  Africa, 
undertaken  during  foe  many 
years  cf  foe  ANC's  legal  ols- 
tence  only  in  esilb. 

Having  graduated  as  a BA 
in  Social  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Witwatersraxid 
in  1949  and  foen  as  an  LUB 
there  in  be  practised  for 
some  years  as  a barrister, 
specialising  in  polhieal  cases, 
aod  was  work^  aa  a solici- 
tor when  his  own  political  ac- 
tivities caught  up  wifo  him. 
In  1963,  an  initially  undiscov- 
ered participant  in  the  Ri- 
vonia  group,  he  was  arrested 
while  attempting  to  escape 
irom  South  Africa.  As  bis 
wife  Anne-Marie  has  vividiy 
described  in  her  book.  The 
XiOng  Way  Home  (1995)>  he 
then  esca^  from  prison  and 
across  the  border,  to  become 
an  exile  in  Britain. 

In  1964^  he  was  Nuffield 
Foundation  Sociological 
Scholar  at  foe  London  School 
of  Economics.  He  subse- 
quently taught  at  foe  foen 
North  London  Polytechnic, 
where  he  led  the  team  that  set 
up  a degree  course  In  sociol- 
ogy, and  went  on  to  an  ai>- 
pointment  as  Reader  in  Soci- 
ol(^  at  the  University  of 
Ess^  where  he  was  awarded 
his  Ph  D in  1990. 

In  1972.  Economy  And  Soci- 
ety published  hfo  article, 
“Capitalism  and  cheap  labour 
power  in  South  Africa  frtim 


segregation  to  apartheid". 
Dismissed  by  some  as  mere 
vulgar  Marxist  analysis,  this 
provided,  in  foot  an  original 
view  of  foe  difference  be- 
tween traditional  segr^tfon- 
ist  policies  in  Soufo  Alkflca 
and  the-  specific  system  of 
domination  and  control'  for 
exploiting  cheap  labour.  In 
response  to  foe  requiiments 
of  cabalism  rather  than  rac- 
ism. which  went  under  foe 
name  of  apartheid.  Certainly, 
the  article  had  a ia«Hng  infin- 
ence  on  many  scholars  both 
in  Soufo  Africa  and  abro^ 
His  book  on  Race,  Class:  and 
foe  Apartheid  State  was  pub- 
lished in  1968,-  and  be  edited 
two  notable  books  on  the  past 
and  fixture  of  education  in 
Soufo  Africa  as  well  as  pro 
ducing  numerous  papers  and 
articles  on  various  tc^es. 

In  late  1990  he  returned  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  Education  Policy 
Unit  and  became  its  director. 
Sited  at  the  University  of  the 
Western  Cape,  the  unit 
earned  a considerable  reputa- 
tion for  research  into  poli^ 
issues  for  post-secondary  edu- 
cation and  conducted  a wide 
range  of  studies  for  foe  ANC, 
foe  new  government, 

and  ofoer  clients.  Wolpe  was 
respmislble  not  only  for  lead- 
ing the  unit  but  for  raising 
the  substantial  sums  neces- 
sary to  support  its  work. 

During  his  years  of  ei^,  he 


Gerry  Mulligan 


Wdlpe . . . transformii^  Sootb  Africa,  in  and  back  home 


PHOTOORAPHrSUe  KRAMBI 


came  to  be  Increasingly  oiti- 
cal  of  certain  theories  and  an- 
alyses espou^  by  foe  South 
African  Communist  Par^ 
and  expressed  his  di^nt  in 
closely  argued  writings. 
Hard-liners  were  resentfully 
unconvinced,  and  others  he 
expected  to  side  with  him  ^ 
not  always  do  so.  He  was  dis- 
appointed but  not  deterred. 
Courage  was  not  the  least  cf 
his  qualities. 

He  was  generally  gentle, 
but  quite  capable  of  anger  at 
Cupidity  at^  fur^udice.  Sis 
frimads  kn^  his  wannfo,  his 
wisdom,  his  wit  ~ seldom,  if 
ever,  cruel  — and  his  sheer 
conviviality.  He  iras  not  only 
stimulating  to  be  arith,  but 
fun. 

The  foUute  to  appoint  him 
as  a member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Hi^ier  Edu- 


cation was  - mysterious  awH 
T^reitable.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, as  co-ordinator  ^ cru- 
cial tat-hwiftai  rnffunittry^  awrf 
working  groixps  set  np  by  the 
Commission,  be  made  & deci- 
sive contribution  to  its  work. 
This  was  exartipg,  and  he 
gave  of  Hfanepif  unstinting. 
Producing  the  final  synthesis 
report  on  time  strained  him 
too  £ar.  Four  hours  after  fin- 
ishing it  be  suffered  the 
heart  attack  from  which  he 
never  recovered. 

hi  the  last  talk  1 had  wifo 
him,  he  seemed  to  share  my 
unease  at  foe  somewhat  timid 
economic  poIi<7  adopted  for 
nestructurtog  South  African 
society.  Had  he  lived  longer, 
he  ml^t  well  have  written  on 
ti^  subject  His  deafo  is  a 
great  loss  to  foe  intellectual 
vitality  of  the  new  Soufo  Af- 


rica, which  needs  those 
whose  aViftgiaTtf^  mvolves  in- 
dependertce  of  judgm^t  and 
foe  gtits  to  express  it  To  his 
many  friends,  the  Iqk  lapecu- 

- his  ■ family  ->•  Ann- 
Marie,  their . son  Nicholas, 
danglers  Peta  and  Tessa, 
and  two  grandchildren  — 
there  must  be  some  solace  in 
the  knowledge  not  only  of 
how  widely  he  is  being 
mourned  and  missed,  but  foat 
be  made  in  more  one 
way  a major  contribution  to 
the  transformation  of  South 
Africa. 


Ronald  Segal 


Harold  Wolpe,  sociologist,  lawr- 
yer  and  South  African  aetlvist 
bom  January  14,  1926;  died  Jan- 
uary ie.  lags 


Midwife  to  the  birth  of  cool 


Mnlligan . . . bouncy  phrases 
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For  a time  in  foe 
early  1950s  Gerry  Mul- 
ligan, who  has  died 
aged  68,  led  a quartet 
that  caught  the  public’s 
imagination.  He  addira  a Dix- 
ieland twist  to  the  modem 
jaaz  of  the  Htwa,  while  stimu- 
lating the  pundits  by  dispens- 
ing with  piano  accompani- 
ment Mulligan  was  one  of 
those  widely  reputed  jms  mu- 
sicians who  never  tri^  terri- 
bly bard  to  stay  in  tte  lime- 
U^t  Most  of  the  times  we 
remember  Him  by  were  writ- 
ten before  be  was  30,  but  be 
stayed  at  the  top  throughout 
his  career,  drawing  the 
crowds,  always  a pleasure  to 
bear. 

He  made  his  mark  first  aa 
an  arrai^r.  Shortly  after 
moving  to  New  York  when  be 
was  19,  be  wrote  several 
pieces  for  the  Gene  Knipa  or- 
chestra. exciting  the  bebop 
fons  wifo  his  Disc  Jockey 
Jump.  His  own  tastes,  thou^ 
were  reflected  more  closely  in 
his  scores  for  Claude  Thmi- 
hiU.  for  wbom  Gil  Evans  also 
wrote,  where  the  seeds  of  so- 
called  “coor*  jazz  were  sown. 
When  MUes  Davis,  having  cut 
his  teefo  wifo  Charlie  Parker, 


wanted  a new  iritiH  of  group 
In  the  late  1940s  they  help^ 
him  work  out  foe  details  and 
decide  who  to  use. 

The  nonet's  recoided  out- 
put stairs  in  the  catalogues 
under  the  Birth  Of  The  Cool 
banner.  Wifo  the  exception  of 
Duke  Elhngton.  groups  ot 
that  size  would  normally  be 
expected  to  borne  in  on  the 
more  aggne^ive  aspects  of 
Jazz. 

But  Davis  thought  about 
Creating  something  relaxed 


and  he  knew  exactly  where  to 
turn  for  inspiration.  He  cred- 
ited Mulligan  for  insisting  on 
alto  saxophonist  Lee  Ronitz. 
then  Uttie-known  outside  tbe 
ThorohUl  band,  coming  In  as 
a member  of  the  puup  to 
counter  any  latent  bebop  ten- 
dencies. Mulligan  himself 
played  baritone  saxophone 
with  Davis.  His  arran^ments 
of  .Jem,  Venus  de  Milo  and 
GodebiM  are  now  classics. 

Mulligan  then  settled  in  Los 
Angeles  near  the  film  studios, 
as  did  many  jazz  musicians 
when  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  foe  touring  market  At  that 
time,  only  tbe  more  dedicated 
fans  had  heard  of  him.  Soon, 
though,  he  made  his  first  re- 


cords wifo  his  plarwlftfta  quai> 
tat  and  became  a household 
name. 

Supported  by  just  bass  and 
drums,  which  had  truly  sup- 
porting roles.  Mulligan  and 
his  partner,  the  then- 
unknown  Chet  Baker,  would 
weave  entichig  counterpoint 
around  the  theme. statexnants 
and  each  ofoet^s  solos.  The 
contrast  between  Mulligan's 
unique  combination  of  fruity 
baritone  emmd  and  essen- 
tially laid-back  Improvisation 
and  Baker's  lyricism  on  trum- 
pet, regarded  by  many  as  a 
cross  between  Miles  E^vis 
and  Bix  Beiderbecke,  caught 
the  imagination,  as  did  their 
seemingly  telepathic  bloid. 

Such  pieces  as  Bemie's 
Tune.  Line  For  Lyons  and 
Walking  Shoes  became  part  of 
the  jazz  r^rtory.  and  en- 
sured a lifb  for  tbe  quartet 
after  Baker's  d^Miture,  when 
he  was  replaced  at  various 
times  by  trumpeter  Jon  Eard- 
ley  and  valve-trombonist  Bob 
Brookmeyer.  After  a few 
years.  Mulligan  formed  an  or- 
chestra built  around  the  same 
concept  a full  sound,  har- 
monic depth  and  a minimum 
of  screaming  brass. 


He  kept  it  going  for  a few 
years  before  losing  the  taste 
for  full-time  bandleading. 
From  that  point,  he  never  did 
anything  long  enough  to  be- 
come bor^.  Big  bands  alte^ 
nated  with  somller  groups 
and  he  also  dabbled  occasion- 
ally wifo  electric  rock.  FOr  a 
while  be  joined  forces  wifo 
Dave  Brubeck,  whose  own 
quartet  in  foie  1950s  must 
have  seemed  like  a rival  for 
public  attention.  He  wrote 
songs  with  tbe  film  star  Judy 
Holliday,  to  wbom  he  was 
married  for  several  years. 

Mulligan  hari  a big  influ- 
ence on  the  way  people  play 
foe  baritone,  encouraging  the 
bouncy  phrases  to  be  lifter 
and  sunnier  than  foe  1930s 
style,  where  baritone  sax  was 
a loud  anchor,  or  bebev-  As  a 
composer  the  impact  of  foe 
Birth  Of  Tbe  Cool  band, 
which  he  revived  briefly  a 
few  years  ago.  speaks  for 
itself. 


Ren  ASUn* 


Gerald  Joseph  Mulligan,  bari- 
tone eaxophontet  and  composer, 
bom  April  6.  1027;  died  January 
20,1996 


LordGlendewon 


the  favours 


I ORD  Glendevoa 

I has  died  aged  ^ tojji 

I his  sacking  as  Ministw 

Works 

Macmillan's  1962  Night  Of 
Tfoe  Long  Koives  wifo  typi^ 
uncomplaining  grace,  x 
learn  to  smile  on  adversity 
from  birth  if  you  are  a 
younger  son.  parUct^ty  u 
you  are  a younger  twm 

rfonutes. inheriting 
foe  tittle  and  substantial  es- 
tates of  the  second  Marquess 
Liniitt^ow,  reformist  Viceroy 
0flndia(193fr43)- ■ 

There  were  compensanoos 

for  being  a younger  ^ After 

Eton  and  Christ  Church. 
Oxford,  he  had  a “good  war 
in  the  Scots  Guards,  ife  es- 
caped fi^un  the  Narvik  disas- 
ter took  part  in  foe  Salerno 
and  Monte  Cassino  battles 
and  helped  plan  tbe  Anzio 
lawrtingR.  His  brofoeT,  in  co«> 
trast,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
li^carcerated  in  Colditz. 

There  were  further  com- 
pensations. In  1948,  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Maugham. 
thon  known  as  Lisa  Paravi- 
ftini,  daughter  of  foe  irascible 
author,  W Somerset 
xffliighaTn.  Maugh^  handed 
over  to  her  bis  villa  at  Cap 
Ferrat.  She  then  sold  it, 
arousing  her  father’s  ftiry. 
She  and  their  two  sons 
survive. 

Even  before  he  married,  he 
had  been  elected  as  Tory  MP 
for  Northern  Midlothian  and 
Peebles  In  1945.  under  his 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  John 
Hope.  On  the  Opposition 
backbenches  he  lined  up 

agamot  Wis^OH  ChUTChill'S 

furious  rearguard  action 
agamrf  Indian  independence. 
rhiirchiii  tried  to  silence  him 
by  malriwg  him  hiS  P^,  but 
he  politely  hi  1950 

he  switch^  seats  to  Pentland. 
in  Edinburg  Not  long  after 
returned  to  office  in  1951.  he 
became  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1954.  at  foe 
request  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Sir  Anthony  Eden. 
When  Eden  became  ^ime 
minister,  he  swltdied  Kim  to 
the  Commonwealth  Office. 
Harold  Macmillan  then 
posted  him  to  the  Scottish 
Office.  His  competmt  effi- 
ciency and  fine  aidutectural 
taste  was  finally  recognised 
in  1959  when  be  became  Min- 
ister of  Works.  Then  In  1962 
he  paid  the  penalty  of  being 
one  of  tbe  quarter  of  foe  Cabi- 
net sacrificed  by  Macmillan 
to  refurbish  the  image  of  an 
increasingly  unpopular  gov- 
ernment This  had  been  dis- 
played by  Labour’s  victory 
and  foe  Tories'  lost  deposit 
when  Thm  Dalyell  in  June 
1962  took  West  Lothian, 
where  Lord  John  was  brou^t 
up  in  beautiful.  Adams-built 
Hopetoun.  on  his  family's 
estate. 

Even  before  bis  contribu- 
tion was  belatedly  reco^ised 
in  1964  by  tbe  title  Gle^evon. 

he  resumed  his  directorships 
at  BBT,  Colonial  Mutu^  Life, 
and  Standard  Telephone  and 
Cables.  He  later  became  dep- 


uty chairman 

chemical  giant  Ciba^Geigy, 
talents  were j^ps 

Elstablishment  . „ 

He  took  the  tune  to  write  a 
nostalgic  Viceroy  At  Bay 

SlyWften 

be  ^ accompmiled  to  New 

own  m-heaifo  .forced 
him  into  exile 
from  which,  in  the  last  fiw 
years,  he  made  related 
efforts  to  return  to  his  seat  m 
the  Lords.  ' . 

In  the  interim,  he  turn« 
out  forcefiil  tettere  ttr 
Times  and  Daily 
In  one  he  shot  down 
Cowling's  “incredible 
that  the  war  against  Hitier 
had  been  unnecessary.  \As- 
for  Mr  Cowling's  contention 
that  our  entry  tnto  the  war.- 
was  responsible  for  the  ema^ 


Glendevcm . . , man  of  lettera 

culation  ofthe  British  Empire 
. . . this  is  evidently  absurd. 
India  was  on  the  way  to  inde- 
pendence well  brfore  the  war. 
and  it  was  obvious  that  when 
India  became  independent, 
foe  colonies  would  follow." 

Although  long  a supporter 
of  the  party's  Edeo/Macleod 
wing,  he  unexpectedly  at- 
tack^ those  who  claimed 
Mrs  Thatcher  was  too  eou- 
frontationaL  "There  is  no  pol- 
itician wbo  would  not  wel- 
come consensus  for  his  views, 
if  he  could  get  it"  This  back- 
ing for  Mrs  Thatcher  recalled 
the  days  when,  in  the  Foreign 
(^fice.  he  bad  battled  against 
the  first  signs  of  European 
federalism. 

His  enthusiasm  as  an  ama- 
teur painter  led  to  his  last 
great  letter  last  July.  In 
which  he  unveiled  Picasso  as 
a self-confoseed  '*fraud"  quot- 
ing the  painter  saying  "I  am 
only  an  amuseur  public  who 
has  understood  his  times." 
No  one  could  accuse  tbe  late 
Lord  Glendevon  of  letting 
down  his  talents. 


Andrew  Roth 


John  Adrian  Hope  (Lord  Glen- 
devon}.  politician  and  business- 
man, born  April  7,  1912;  died 
January  17, 1996 


Peter  Stadlen 


Pianist  on  a criticai  trsyectory 


PETER  Stadlen.  the  Vi- 
enna-born pianist  and 
critic  who  has  died 
85,  progressed  — if  foat's  foe 
word  — from  being  a noted 
pianist  to  being  a noted 
writer  and  critic.  His  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  persis- 
tence of  InteUect  made  him  an 
interesting  fUnnel  of  a com- 
poser’s ideas  in  either  role. 

As  a pianist,  he  was  an  able 
exponent  of  the  classics.  But 
it  was  more  important  that  he 
specialised  with  distinction 
in  the  works  of  the  so-called 
Second  \'jennese  School  com- 
posers who  were  his  elder 
oontemporaries.  A true  scion 
Of  the  Jewish  inteUectual  fra- 
ternity, he  studied  piano  with 


Paul  Weingarten  and  compo- 
sition with  Joseph  Marx. 

Being  by  nature  a thinker's 
pianist  rather  than  a pianist's 
pianist,  he  also  did  philoso- 
phy at  Vienna  Unirersity  and 
took  himself  for  four  years  to 
Berlin  for  yet  further  studies. 
Launched  In  19.34  he  immedi- 
ately became  a fonnidabie  in- 
terpreter of  Webern  and 
Schoenberg. 

In  1937  he  both  gave  foe  pre- 
miere of  Webern's  Op  27  Vari- 
ations at  tbe  Venice  Biennale 
and  direct  Schoenberg's  Op 
29  Suite  from  the  keyboard. 
Escaping  to  Britain,  he  was  a 
fo\'oured  recitalist  during  foe 
war  at  the  National  Gallery 
concerts,  notably  in  Beetho- 


ven. The  Second  Viennese 
Sfoool  was  then  a closed  book 
to  British  audiences,  but 
Stadlen  introduced  some 
Schoenberg  and  Webern  to  a 
wider  public  here.  He  readily 
mastered  foe  intricacies  of 
Schoenberg's  Concerto  — 
then  one  of  the  most  daunting 
pieces  in  foe  piano  repertoire. 
He  revelled  in  foe  oblique, 
black  humour  of  Ifierrot  Lun- 
aire  on  foe  South  Bank  In  foe 
early  19S0S,  and  (in  I'ienna  in 
1947)  premiered  Hindemith's 
Four  Temperaments  and  Kon- 
zertmusik  wifo  the  composer 
conducting.  Proselytising  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Innovators,  he 
took  diarge  of  a master  class 
in  modem  music  at  the  Darm- 


stadt Summer  School  from 
1947  to  1951.  But  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  carve  out  a 
new  career  for  himself  as  a 
seriously  intellectual  writer 
and  bro^caster. 

In  1959  he  became  a critic 
on  the  Daily  Tele^ajrti  under 
foe  aegis  of  his  friend  Martin 
Cooper,  then  chief  music 
critic  on  the  paper.  Almost  at 
once  he  gare  up  his  career  at 
the  keyboard  and  never 
played  a^in  in  public,  except 
when  be  gave  a broadcast 
about  Webern's  piano  music. 
He  nerer  ret'ealed  why  he  had 
so  suddenly  retired. 

At  about  the  same  time 
(1960)  be  startlingly  turned 
against  serioJlsm.  expanding 


on  bis  views  in  lectures  at  the 
British  Institute  of  Recorded 
Sound,  now  National 
Sound  Archive.  He  also  made 
an  extensive  study  of  tbe  sig- 
nificance of  [he  metronome  in 
Beethoven's  music,  produc- 
ing much  original  research  in 
that  minefield  of  a subject  On 
one  occasion  he  caused  con- 
sternation in  a BBC  studio 
wlun  he  appeared  wifo  a 
mass  of  documents  and  a for- 
midable array  of 
illustnitions. 

In  1977.  already  66.  be  be- 
came chief  Telegraph  critic, 
on  the  retirement  of  Cooper. 
He  COTtinued  in  the  post  until 
1986.  w'hen  he  derided  to  leave 
just  as  Conrad  Black  was  tak- 
ing over  the  paper.  Maybe  he 
instinrtzvely  realised  his  kind 
of  writing  would  no  longer 
find  favour. 

.As  a mtic.  Stadlen  hod  a 
hiriily  individual,  on  occa- 
sion impenetrable  style  that 
married  intellectual  precision 


and  caustic  comment  with  a 
ready  wit  that  sometimes  bor- 
dered on  the  facetious.  His 
way  of  approaching  a subject 
from  a tangent  was  also  a fea- 
ture of  his  conversation, 
which  continued  to  be  graced 
by  a thick  Viennese  accent 
Although  his  meaning  could 
be  obscure,  what  he  had  to 
say  was  to  tbe  point  and 
thought-provoking.  His 
search  for  accuracy  of  inter- 
pretation on  any  disputed 
matter  would  lead  him  to  seek 
out  an  artist  after  a concert  to 
discover  why  he  or  she  had 
followed  a particular  course. 

Ho  was  a Cair  but  infuriat- 
ing colleague,  unable  to  make 
up  his  mind  until  an  impossi- 
bly late  date  what  event  he 
considered  most  important 
for  him  to  cov'er.  He  always 
believed  in  what  he  calM 
"using  the  civil  service", 
which  In  practice  meant  send- 
ing secretaries  frantically  in 
search  of  obscure  scores  in 


music  libraries  or  from  pub- 
lishers. He  was  a regular  visi- 
tor to  mqjur  festiv^.  In  his 
element  at  Salzburg  in  bis  na- 
tive Austria.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  continued  to  attend 
practically  every  important 
musical  event  in  London,  tire- 
lessly eotbusiastic  and  in- 
quisitive to  foe  end. 

It  is  a sadness  that  he  never 
wrote  what  would  have  bren 
his  fascinating  memoirs,  as 
his  ^ken  thoughts  on  his 
early  days  in  Vienna  were  of 
historic  interest. 

He  and  his  wife  Hedi.  a dis- 
tant  relative  of  Johann 
Strauss,  were  inseparable 
compuiions.  and  she  gave 
him  inestimable  support  in 
his  work  and  at  home.  They 
had  two  sons. 


AtonBfyth 


Peter  Stadlen,  pianist  and  critic 
born  July  14,  1910:  died  January 
20.  1996 


Birthdays 


Mary  Hayley  Bell,  i 
wrlght.  85;  Nigel  Bi 
boxer.  33;  John  Hurt,  a 
56;  Piper  Laurie,  aett^ 
Liz  Ljmne,  Libet^  Demi 
MP,  48;  Nyree  Dawn  Poi 
actress.  60;  Sir  Alf 
former  soccer  managai- 
Claire  Rajmer.  agony  t 
65;  GUlixm  Shephard 
Secretary  of  State  for  Et 
tion  and  Employment, 
Michael  Spicer,  Const 
tive  MP.  53:  FrancU  Wh 
biographer  and  columnis 


Death  Notices 
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Jackdaw 


Taboo  material 

WHEN  YOU  are  raised  to 
believe  that  anyth  ing  having 
to  do  with  sex  is  forbidden 
and  taboo,  foen  of  course 
that's  ^ you  want  to  know 
about.  That  becomes  your 
complete  and  utter  Gascina- 
tion.  That  is  foe  surest  way  to 
influence  a child.  If  you  say  to 
them,  “You  cant  go  in  that 
room",  they're  going  to  go  in 
foe  room.  And  that’s  what 
Cafoolicism  does.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it's  because  it’s 
full  of  so  mucb  angst  and  sin 
— and  attention  on  sin  and 
what's  forbidden  — that  it 
also  is  a really  mesmerising 
rell^on.  There's  so  much 
ritu^and  pomp  and  circum- 


stance involved  in  it.  I was 
hugely  influenced  by  it. 

I was  so  eager  to  lose  my 
\*irginit>’.  simply  because  I 
eras  told  so  often  that  it  was , 
foe  most  sinful  thing  you 
could  do. 

1 was  really  influenced 
artistically,  too.  CTatholicism 
isa  very  masochistic  reli- 
gion. and  1 grew  up  with  a 
mother  who  was  devoufo’ 
Catholic  and  1 saw  her  doing 
things  that  really  affected 
me.  She  w'ould  kneel  on  un- 
cooked rice  and  pray  durii^ 
Lent.  I mean,  she  would  sleep 
on  wire  hangers.  She  was 
passionately  religious. 
Swooning  wifo  it.  If  my  aunt 
came  over  to  foe  house,  and 
had  jeaiis  that  zipped  up  the 
front,  my  mother  coxtered  aU 
the  statues.  Turned  the  holy 
pictures  to  foe  wall ...  I some- 
how equate  (3od  and  religion 
and  sacrifice  with  taboo  and 
sexuality.  All  of  those  things 
are  sort  ofinixed  up  in  a stew 
forme. . . 

When  I went  to  (^tholic 
school,  you  had  to  go  to 
ch  urch  before  schooL  And  on 
Sunday  you  couldn 't  eat 
before  you  went  to  church 
and  you’re  practically  faint- 


ing because  your  blood-sugar 
level  was  so  low.  I mean,  jurt 
all  of  those  thin^.  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  discipline,  be- 
tween foat  and  my  training 
as  a dancer,  that  discipline 
has  absolutely  fuelled  me  and 
given  mea  kind  of  resilience 
that  I don’t  think  a lot  of  other 
entertainers  have. 

In  Catholicism,  suffering  is 
good.  ^ if  you're  foda  ste^y 
diet  of  “suffering  is  good." 
then  when  you’re  sufGering 
you  can  de^  with  it, ,,  It  got 
me  through  a lot  of  things.  It 
made  me  stay  in  New  York 
when  1 went  there  as  a teen- 
ager. and  I di^'t  know  a soul. 
It  kept  me  gomg.  Even  if  I 
don’t  believe  it  my  father 
raised  me  to  believe  that  if 
you’re  suffering,  you're 
doing  something  right 

My  older  brothers  were  in- 
credibly rebellious,  they  got 
into  drugs  and  trouble  wifo 
foe  police.  One  of  my  brothers 
ran  off  and  became  a Moonie 
and  the  other  one  joined  the 
army.  I became  an  over-, 
achiev'er.  I had  it  pro- 
grammed in  my  mind —“1 
don't  care  if  I have  to  live  on 
the  street,  and  I don’t  care  if  I 
have  to  eat  garbage.  I’ll  do  it.” 


I probably  suffered  unneces- 
saiily.  but  somehow,  un- 
consciously. my  Cattwr  say- 
ing that  made  me  not  want  to 
give  up . . . 

Catholicisim  is  what  I was 
raised  with,  foat's  the  rel- 
i^on  I know,  but  1 disagree 
with  almost  every  principle 
of  It  If  i ever  got  into  a room 
with  foe  Pope.  I w-ould  proba- 
bly fly  into  a rage  with 
him.  AU  of  this  adulation.  I 
don't  think  people  realise 
what  he's  actually  saying.  I 
mean,  women  have  liter^y, 
absolutely,  no  ri^ts  in  the 
Church.  There  is  no  freectem, 
there's  no  choice. 

1 know  a lot  of  Catholics 
who  go  to  church,  who  prac- 
tice. but  they  don't  agree  with 
three  fourths  of  it.  But  it’s 
good  to  have  faith,  and  I lore 
going  to  church.  I don't 
necessarily  like  going  to 
mass,  but  1 do  love  going  to 
church. 

Madonna,  intavieioed  by  Bob 
GucdoneJnrfor  his  masacine. 
Spin. 

Party  game 

FOR  POLinC.ALLV  know- 
ledgeable readers  of  Tribune. 


3 variation  on  the  old  parlour 
game  naming  Ove  famous 
Belgians  may  be  appropriate 
in  these  politically  correct 
times.  Even  more  obscurely. 
Why  not  t^  “name  fn'e  social- 
ist societies  affiliated  to  foe 
Labour  I^rty’7 
It  is  hours  of  fun.  It  starts 
OS' quiteeasy.  There  is  the 
Fkbians  and  bits  of  the  Co-op 
and. . .err.,  .that’s  about  it 
Afew  teachers  may  venture 
the  Socialist  Educatioo 
Association,  solicitors,  like- 
wise. the  Society  of  labour 
Lawyers.  Genendly.  how- 
ever. the  profile  of  the  social- 
ist societies  in  the  party  is 
about  as  hi^  as  Peter  LiUey'9 
charisma  rating. 

David  Cairns  poses  a seem> 
rngly  impossvbfe  question  in 
Tribune  before  reoealing  that 
Uwreare  iSsuchsocietiesc^li’ 
tiled  to  the  Labour  Party. 

Coming  soon 

THANK  God  It’s  Friday  the 
I3th. 

GRUMPY  Old  Menace  n 
Society.  H 
THE  Incredible  Shrinking 
Man  Who  Shot  Liberty 
Vaimtee. 


REEFER  Madness  Of  King 
George. 

FAR  From  Home:  The  Adven- 
tures Of  Yellow  Dog  Day 
Afternoon. 

1 176  Degrees  Of  Separation, 

Results  from  Premier's  inuita- 
tion  to  its  readers  to  create  a 
merged  moi'ie. 

Tant  pis 

WE  ARE  inclined  to  see 
Sartre  as  he  saw  himself;  a 
man  who  stood  at  odds  to  his 
world,  whose  identity  was 
shaped  by  an  ever-greater 


Premier . . . double  vision 


distance  be^reen  conven- 
tional practices  and  his  own 
polemical  stance.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Sartre  lived 
tmconventionally.  and  that 
he  w^  unusual  in  growing 

ostensibly  more  radical  with 

age.  at  least  until  his  last,  con- 
fused years.  But  there  was 
alvrays  a conformist  qiiaiity 

to  Sartre's  form  of  opposi- 
tional engagement.  Until  ■ 

1945,  he  was  indistinguish- 
able from  the  majority  ofhis 
coMttymen.  whether  in  his 
poUtx^  opinions(in  sofiar  as 
he  had  them)  or  In  bis  public 
actions;  even  his  philosoifoi- 
mclinations  were  more 
^ those  ofhis  idealist  Sor^ 
bemne  professors  than  he 
might  have  liked  to  admit. 
And  once  he  did  begin  to 
carve  out  a distinctive  public 
role.  It  was  comfortably  con- 
ventlot^  _ for  his  genera* 
for  h is  time. 

inis  is  illustrated  by  his 

WSitlon  in  the  ranks 
Wri^ch  petitioD^igners 
dunng  the  1950s  and  60s.  out* 
•doing  even  de  Beauvoir ...  In 
swords,  Sartre  placed 
his  armchair  in  the  direction 
history  was  going. 

It  IS  for  this  ceason.despite 


foe  importance 

iniTeanH 


uigs  ana  these 
ofhis  native  ta 
is  now  in  eclip; 


AepuDijc  aoou 
a France  whos 
may  regret  bui 
for  good.  Sartr 
understand  th 
took  very  little 
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intellectuals, 
may  have  asc 
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Govemment  practice,  in 
spite  of  Tory  theories,  has 
increased  state  reguiation. 
Blair  could  continue  the 
trend  with  a Companies  Act 


Time  for 
Labour  to 

put  some  spine  into  its  stakeholding  idea 


Will  Hutton 


CHAKGES  of  govern- 
ment and  changes 
in  ideas  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  outgoing 
adminstration  loses 
internal  coherence  as  it  battles 
to  marry  incoming  ideas  with 
its  outdated  pn^ranime  and 
rusting  ideoI<^cal  anchors. 
The  opposition  gains  in  confi- 
dence and  coherenoe. 

We  saw  It  happening  in  the 
late  1970s  with  the  rise  in 
monetarism.  In  the  mid-1990s 
It  could  be  happening  again 
with  stakehold^. 

For  it  was  not  the  Thatcher- 
Ites  who  launched  Brltish- 
style  monetarism  as  they 
entered  o&lce  in  1979.  It  was 


the  Labour  Chancellor,  Denis 
Healey,  who,  after  the  1976 
IMF  crisis,  be^  focusing 
policy  on  lowering  the  public 
sector  borrowing  require- 
ment, targeting  money  supply 
growth  and  lifting  exchange 
and  credit  controls.  The  intel- 
lectual climate  had  been 
changing  ibr  three  years  be- 
fore Mrs  Thatcher  took  office. 
This,  as  much  as  her  political 
prowess,  laid  the  foundations 
of  her  success. 

Historians  will  make  simi- 
lar remarks  about  the  years 
up  to  1996-97.  British  business 
and  the  unions  have  them- 
selves begun  the  move 
towards  st&ebolding  as  a 
principle  of  company  rela- 
tions. It  was  The  Tomorrows 
Company  inquiry,  published 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
in  1995  and  backed  leading 
British  companies,  that  first 
set  out  the  merits  of  organis- 
ing a company  as  an  inclusive 
social  entity,  to  maximise  cre- 
ativity and  trust  The  job  of  a 
board  is  not  to  act  exclusively 
as  the  agents  of  the  sbarebold- 
eis.  the  report  said;  it.  is  to  act 


more  as  the  long-term  trust- 
ees of  the  business,  furthering 
its  productive  capacity,  repu- 
tation and  the  skills  of  its 
workforce  and  suppliers. 

Furthermore,  Sir  Adrian 
Cadbury  (over  the  constitu- 
tion of  company  boards)  and 
Sir  Richard  Greenbury  (over 
executive  pay)  have  chaired 
committees  that  developed 
voluntary  codes  which,  what- 
ever their  compromises  and 
shortcomings,  begin  to  up- 
hold elements  of  the  stake- 
holding notion.  Long-term 
coiporate  success  is  a more 
subtle  business  than  simply 
maximising  shareholder 
value.  There  is  a wider  public 
interest  to  be  protect^  Best 
if  it  is  voluntary  ~ but  most 
know  that  legislation  will  ul- 
timately be  needed 

Which  is  a process  that  has 
been  started  ^ the  Conserva- 
tives. Although  Messrs 
Nlajor,  Mawhinney.  Heseltine 
et  al  react  with  horror  over 
the  danger  of  introdudi^  leg- 
islation into  company-inves- 
tor-employee  relations  — 
which  should  all  be  voluntary 


according  to  Conservative 
theory  — in  jn^rice  their 
^vemment  has  led  tbe  way 
in  passing  such  laws. 

The  mc«t  closely  regulated 
institution  is  the  trade  union. 
With  nine  Enqdtqrment  Acts, 
successive  ministers  have 
taken  the  law  into  industrial 
relations  and  this  vtduntarily- 
established  ecoiKtmic  institu- 
tion. But  the  pressure  of 
events  has  also  forced  minis- 
ters to  extend  the  arm  of  the 
law  into  the  regulation  at  the 
City,  privatised  utilities,  pen- 
sions and  even  tbe  beamand 
of  capitalism  tiie  Qrm. 

The  1986  Financial 
Services  Act  estab- 
lislied  the  basis  for 
seml-statiifory  regu- 
lation of  the  City.  The 
1995  Pensions  Act  extended 
the  law  into  the  management 
and  trusteeship  of  pension 
funds,  while  the  1986  Compa- 
nies Act  first  qualified  the  ab- 
solute sovereign  rights  of 
shareholders.  In  tbe  event  of 
a liquidation,  shareholders  no 
longer,  have  an  exclusive 


claim  to  any  residual  assets. 
Directors,  says  the  Act.  have 
instead  a legal  duty  to  strike  a 
balance  between  workers*  in- 
terests and  any  others  who 
have  a reasonable  claim.  Here 
is  a first  tentative  expression 
of  stakeholding. 

The  trade  union  movmnent 
has  also  been  rethinking  it- 
self. In  the  1970s  the  TUC  cas- 
tigated the  idea  of  stakehold- 
ing  and  worker  participation 
because  if  workers  were 
treated  as  membeis  of  firms, 
then  staff  associations  and 
the  like  would  have  tbe  right 
to  sit  on  company  boards  — 
unriiMTnming  trade  Unions' 
eUaim  to  be  the  sole  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  work- 
force. Worse,  unions  would  be 
made  party  to  managerial  de- 
cisions thus  inhibit  in 
their  capacity  to  negc^ate 
hi^  wages.  If  25  years  ago  a 
general  secretary  of  the  TUC 
had  come  out  in  favour  of 
stakeholding,  as  John  Monks 
did  last  week,  the  movement 
would  have  regard  him  as  a 
class  traitor. 

It  is  this  movement  of  opin- 


ion that  helps  to  exi^in  vrhy 
the  stakehoiding  idea  has 
taken  off  in  the  manner  it  has. 

Most  senior  British  busi- 
nessman and  financiers  know 
that  the  Conservative  initia- 
tives have  bera  incomplete. 
There  cannot  be  another  Ma.x- 
well  or  failed  triaL  And  mega- 
bids like  that  of  Granada  for 
Forte  may  enrich  City  institu- 
tions but  their  wider  effoct  is 
baleful.  Tbe  question  is 
whether  the  necessary 
reforms  will  be  introduced  by 
a ^vernment  that  does  not 
believe  in  what  it  is  doing,  or 
one  that  does. 

Take  the  basic  constitution 
of  the  British  firm.  John  Kay 
and  Aubrey  Silbertson  argue 
in  a recent  article  in  the 
Hatlonal  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research's 
Quarterly  Review  tiiat  it  Is 
closely  analagous  to  the  for- 
mer authoritarian  regimes  of 
eastern  Europe.  It  is  run  by  a 
self-perpetuating  elite.  Voting 
at  annual  meetings  is  fixed  in 
a manner  that  outdoes  a 
Bretiinev  or  Honecker.  Se- 
crecy tn  the  management  of 


affairs  is  paramount.  Ac- 
counts are  not  trustworthy. 
Hostile  bids  mirror  military 
takeovers  as  a means  of 
changing  top  personnel. 

The  owners  of  the  majority 
of  most  companies*  shares, 
the  pension  funds  and  insur- 
ance companies,  do  not  take 
their  pn^letorial  responsi- 
bilities seriously.  Fewer  than 
30  per  cent  of  them  vote.  They 
wan^  above  all.  the  right  to 
receive  growing  dividends. 
They  accept  no  reciprocal  ob- 
ligations. 

The  conspiracy  cf  in- 
terest between  man- 
agement. amdous  to 
retain  their  East 
European  privileges, 
and  institutional  fund  manag- 
ers. jealous  of  their  right  to 
play  with  shares  like  so  many 
chips  at  the  casino,  is  at  the 
heart  of  tbe  in  British 

corporate  life.  The  nami»  of 
the  game  is  to  achieve  hi^ 
immediate  financial  returns, 
constraining  investment  and 
displacing  risk  on  to  work- 
forces. Creativity,  long-ter- 


mism  and  trust  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence. 

Stakeholding  nan  advance 
partially  through  more  effort 
in  education  and  training, 
and  partially  throu^  better 
brid^  fixim  welf^  to  work. 
But  there  have  to  he  parallel 
initatives  in  corporate  gover- 
nance. Kay  and  Silbertson 
recommend  that  directors' 
tmrms  of  office  should  be  lim- 
ited to  four  years,  that  they 
should  be  paid  accordingly, 
and  selected  by  independent 
non-executive  directors.  This, 
they  say,  will  break  tbe  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchy  of 
most  Britigh  Qrms.  Mana^is 
will  be  more  predisposed  to 
act  as  trustees  of  the  business 
than  as  the  shareholders’ 
agents.  The  effect  will  radiate 

fhnrmgh  the  firm. 

This  could  be  negotiated 
initially  as  a voltmtary  code, 
but  ultimately  it  would  have 
to  backed  by  legislation.  New 
Labour  sh^d  not  be  foi^t- 
ened  of  putting  some  spine 
into  its  ideas  — and  following 
tile  path  the  Conservatives 
haveblaxed. 


Flexibility  shows  lack  of  subtlety 


di',.,- 


Briefing 


Larry  Elliott 


Although  he  would 
probably  rather  have 
been  at  Parc  des 
Princes  watching  the  rugby, 
Kenneth  Clarke  no  doubt 
spent  an  enjoyable  Saturday 
afteroon  in  Paris  telling  other 
members  of  the  Groixp  of 
Seven  about  the  British 
answer  to  unemployment 
The  solution,  as  Govern- 
ment ministers  never  cease  to 
tell  us.  is  that  labour  maikets 
need  to  be  more  flexible.  Onh'' 
if  tbe  rest  of  Europe  gives  up 
the  panopoly  of  restrictive 
measures  that  shield  workers 
from  international  competi- 
tion will  they  be  able  to  match 
the  UK's  success  in  reducing 
the  dole  queues. 

For  those  who  find  this  just 
a bit  too  glib,  the  past  week 
has  provided  some  interest- 
ing insights. 

First- there  was  the  release 
of  tbe  latest  unemploymmt 
figures  on  Wednesday.,  with 
the  Centra]  Statistical  Office 
providing  data  both  .for  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefit  (the 
Maimaht  count)  and  cm.tbe  in- 
ternationally-agreed measure 
(looking  for  work). 

Let's  take  the  claimant 
count  tirsL  Tbe  good  news  is 
that  seasonally-adUusted  un- 
empk^'ment  is  down  by  al- 
most 750,000  since  the  peak 
reached  tn  December  1992. 
The  bad  news  is  that . at 

2,297,000  the  total  is  stiU  more 
than  double  the  1,086,800  be- 
queatiied  to  Nfrs  Thatcher  In 


Twenty  five  years  of  the  dole  queu<e: 


Seasonal^  adjusted,  miJIion,  UK 
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May  1979.  We  can  make  these 
comparisons  because  the  CSO 
publishes  data  on  a consistent 
basis,  thereby  ironing  out  tiie 
manifold  changes  to  the 
claimant  count.  This  now 
stretches  back  for  a full  quar- 
ter of  a century  to  January 
1971,  and  shows  that  there  Is  a 
bit  of  evidence,  but  not  much, 
to  suggest  that  flexible  labour 
markets  aze  working. 

The  argument  normally  de- 
pleted It  ministers  is  that 
me  mo6t  recent  peak  In  the 
daimant  count  2,978.500 
was  lower  tham  the  previous 
high  of  3,123,600  reached  in 
July  1986.  What  we  tend  to 
bear  less  of  is  that  every 
trough  in  unemployment 

twain  tiigtiw  than  foe  last  — 

425.000  In  December  1978, 

1.043.000  in  November  1979 
and  1,594,000  in  April  1990. 

Now,  let’s  turn  to  the  Labour 
Force  Survey,  the  quarteriy 
probe  of  60,000  households, 
which  assesses  unemptoyment 
1:Qr  whether  someone  has  been 
looking  for  work  in  tite  past 


four  weeks  and  is  in  a position 
to  Start  a job. 

On  unemployment,  tiiero  is 
quite  a diveigence  between 
foe  two  measures.  For  Great 
Britain  the  LFS  shows  jobless- 
ness at  2,399,000.  some  228,000 
higher  than  the  equivalent 
total  for  the  claimant  count 

The  obvious  explanatioa  for 
this  disparity  is  that  fliZUng 
unemployment  increases  the 
number  of  people  looking  for 
work;  they  now  believe  there 
is  a chance  ottioding  ajob. 

On  employment  the  LFS 
also  has  some  interesting  find- 
ings. Of  tbe  increase  cf  269,000 
in  employment  over  foe  pqst 
year,  163.000  came  from  patt- 
time  work,  in  the  most  recent 
quarter,  the  overall  rise  of 

38.000  dirided  into  a fidl  of 

9.000  in  AiU-time  Jobs  and  an 
increase  of  9,000  in  fiiU-time 
employment  Those  looking 
for  an  explanation  for  the  lack 
of  the  "foelgood  foctor"  should 
perhaps  start  here. 

A second  counter  to  the 
"flexibility"  school  comes  in 


a paper  submitted  to  tbe 
Oz^nisatioD  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment by  Richard  Jackr^, 
Richard  Layard  and  Steven 
NlckelL  Rather  than  take  fla- 
ibUity  as  a catchy  term,  it 
looks  at  the  various  forms  of 
flexibility  usually  touted  as 
cures  for  unemployment 

It  concludes  that  there  is  lit- 
tle evidence  to  suggest  that 
reducing  emplojmient  protec- 
tion is  &e  solution,  since  foe 
beuflts  to  foe  hiring  of  foe 
long-term  jobless  would  be 
ot&et  by  a likely  increase  in 
firing. 

Some  support  for  foe  lais- 
sez-faire camp  comes  from  the 
finding  that  lower  benefits  of 
shorter  duration  would  cut 
unemployment,  but  Jackman, 
Layard  and  NickeU  stress  tiiat 
this  should  be  accompanied 
by  more  active  labour  market 
policies  to  help  those  coming 
oftbenefits  to  find  work. 

In  addition,  foe  paper  says 
collective  bargaining  helps  tO 
prevent  wage  ''leapfrogging’', 
and  that  the  Government 
should  also  take  conscious 
steps  to  to  raise  skill  levels. 

finally,  a word  about  de- 
mand. One  self-evident  con- 
clusion from  the  history  of 
tbe  past  25  years  is  that  every 
fall  In  imemployment  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  eas- 
ing of  macro-eco&CTjlc  policy 
— by  a fiscal  boost,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  devaluation,  or  a 
combination  (rfall  three. 

Without  sufficient  demand 
for  labour,  all  the  flexlbili^ 
in  foe  world  will  have  scant 
effect  on  the  dole  queues.  Tbe 
real  lesson  from  France  is 
that  permanent  deflation 
brings  permanent  mass  un- 
employment ' 


Thatcher  sets  the  record  straight 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


Ten  years  ago.  a diap 
called  David  Stockman 
published  a book  in 
which  he  demolished  the 
idea  that  the  American 
people  had  been  lumbered 
W3&  ft  costly  welfbre  state 
and  bureaucracy  and  were 
etrniniTig  to  be  liberated. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
tbe  people  and  the  flree- 
spendias  itoUtitians  were 
in  h^d;  indeed,  they 
were  sharing  the  same  bed. 

This  not  very  origznal 
idea  was  given  weight  by. 


the  fact  tiiat  Mr  Stockman 
had  the  previous  year 
resigned  as  budget  direc- 
tor, a position  in  which  he 
had  sMven  since  1981  to 
dismantle  tbe  welfiare  sys- 
tem and  bcingto  a gratefhl 
America  the  benefits  of  the 
“supply-side  revolution”. 
Frustrated,  partly  by  his 
boss  President  Beagan  fon 
aimfahiie  nitwit  in  Mr  Stock- 
man’s  book,  but  one  who 
obviously  had  a sharper 
idea  of  what  the  public 
wanted  did  his  budget 
director),  be  threw  in  the 
towel  and  declared  that 
AfWBrieans  jn  general  were 
not  especially  fiond  of  free 
market  cf^talism,  and  it 
was  time  to  accept  the  fict 
One  half  of  the  market- 


economy  myth  (that  voters 
would  embrace  full-blooded 
capitalism  with  enthusi- 
asm) was  in  mins,  but  the 
other  w (that,  like  if  or 
not,  the  free  market  was 
not  a **system”  but  the  nat- 
ural stale  of  affairs  that 
would  be  restored  when- 
ever governments  stopped 
‘‘distorting”  the  operations 
of  the  maiket)  survived. 

It  has  taken  a decade  for 
tbe  second  shoe  to  drop,  but 
drop  it  did  on  January  ii, 
courtesy  of  Lady  That^er. 
In  an  tbe  buffing  and  puff- 
ing about  her  imnt  (Sony* 
“lecture”),  no  one  seems  to 
have  noted  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  ’‘the 
middle  classes  feel' that 
they  no  longer  have  the  in- 


centives and  opportuziitles 
they  expect  from  a Conser^ 
vutive  government.”  If  that 
isn't  the  cat  exiting  the  bag. 
what  is?  Tbe  market  econo- 
my, it  turns  out  is  no  more 
“natural"  than  anything 
else;  it  is  merely  another 
system,  whose  survival 
requires  state-sponsored 
'‘incentives’’,  its  own 
special  ''distortions”. 

Put  another  way,  the  firee 
market  Is  our  own  creation. 
For  us  to  ran  scared  of  it  is 
as  barmy  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens lying  low  for  fear  that 
Mr  Micawber  is  after  him 
with  an  aatomatlc  rifle. 

It  was  good  of  our  ex- 
prime  miidster  to  set  the 
record  straight,  even  at  this 
late  stage  of  the  game. 


Qwerty  input  is  a key  explanation 


Debate 


Paul  Ormerod 


The  announcement  of  job 
losses  at  Apple  comput- 
ers has  led  to  a flurry  of 
speculation  about  whether 
the  market  always  knows  best 
in  tbe  choice  of  new  technol- 
ogies. Apple  is  fooxigbt  by 
many  to  be  superior  to  Micro- 
soft. yet  it  is  losing  out  in  foe 
struggle  for  market  share. 
Ttie  Betamax  video  recorder 
was  a better  product  than  its 
VHS  rival,  but  was  squeezed 
out  of  existence. 

According  to  conventional 
free  market  theory,  such 
things  cannot  happen.  So 
much  the  worse  for  tbe  ortho- 
doz  tiieory.  An  exciting  intel- 
lectual development  in  eco- 
nomics which  explains  tbe 
ajgiarently  puzzling  outcomes 
of  foe  battles  between  new 
tedmology  products  is  tbe 
foeory<^qwerty. 

Those  letters  are.  of  course, 
tbe  top  row  cf  foe  typewriter 
keyboard.  The  qwerty  board 
was  deliberately  developed 
130  years  ago  to  be  ineSlcieDt 
because  machines  of  tbe  time 
could  not  cope  with  a foster 
input  Yet  because  people  are 
trained  on  this  keyboard,  it 
has  not  proved  possible  for 
more  efficient  ones  to  break 
foe  lock  over  the  market  of 
this  inefficient  dagign  it  is 
tbe  original  and  definitive  ex- 
ample of  how  the  free  market 
can  fail  society  in  the  riioice 
of  technology. 

to  essence  the  model  is 
simple.  Two  new  technologies 
have  been  developed  wUch 


are  about  to  compile  with 
each  other.  Fbr  example,  foe 
market  for  video  recorders  in 
foe  1980s.  The  population  of 
I>otentifd  adopters  is  assumed 
to  be  divided  equally  in  Its 
prsfereoces  between  tbe  two. 

Tbe  key  assumption  is  that 
each  of  the  technologies  en- 
joys increasing  returns  with 
adoption.  Tbe  more  pec^Ie 
have  already  bought  one 
product  rather  than  its  rival, 
the  more  Uke]^  that  new  buy- 
ers win  choose  it  For  exam- 
ple, with  video  recorders,  the 
lead  in  market  share  which 
VHS  obtained  encouraged 
retailers  to  stock  tapes  for 
these  machines,  which  in 
turn  gave  an  incentive  fw 
new  purchasers  to  choose  a 
VHS  machine.  Tbe  final  as- 
sumption needed  is  that 
adapters  come  forward  to  buy 


Tourist  rates 


the  technologies  in  a random 
sequence. 

As  a mathematical  theorem 
in  such  a model,  provided 
that  the  impact  of  increasing 
returns  is  sufficiently  strong, 
no  matter  bow  small  foe 
change  in  foe  probabilities 
following  each  individual 
adoption,  one  technology  is 
certain  to  eventually  gain  100 
per  cent  market  share.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  pi^ct  in 
advance  which  one  will  suc- 
ceed, for  by  coDstnietion  tbe 
outcome  is  a matter  of  tbe 
random  process  of  initial 
adoption.  A technology  which 
in  an  objective  sense  was  infe- 
rior to  its  rival  could  fbere- 
fore  achieve  *Tock-in”  uniipr 
these  processes.  The  assump- 
tion cf  increasing  returns  — 
positive  feedback  — meawg 
that  the  market  does  not  auto- 
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matically  "know  best”.  Tbe 
better  p^uct  can  win.  but  so 
can  its  inferior  rival 

bi.  short,  tbe  economics  of 
qwerty  provides  a general 
model  for  market  failure,  for 
bow  market  forces  can  lock 
tbe  economy  into  an  in  effi- 
cient pafo  from  which  It  is 
difficult  to  escape.  Tbe  source 
of  such  failure  is,  quite  sim- 
ply. increasing  returns  or.  to 
use  the  language  of  systmns 
theory,  positive  feedback.  Tbe 
more  people  are  trained  to 
use  the  inefficient  qwerty 
keyboard,  the  more  dif^ult  it 
becomes  for  an  alternative  to 
break  into  the  market 

Tbe  idea  cf  increasing  re- 
turns in  any  form  Is  an  anath- 
ema to  free  market  theorists. 
In  their  world,  fizrns  are  sim- 
ply not  allowed  to  gam  advan- 
ta^  by  being  big,  by  being 
able  to  realise  economies  of 
scale  in  moduction,  distribu- 
tion, sourcing,  marketing  or 
whatever.  Of  course,  the  real 
world  is  replete  with  such 
examples. 

But  once  this  is  permitted, 
the  elegant  mathematics 
which  is  used  to  "prove"  the 
effleiency  of  the  free  market 
can  no  Irniger  be  applied. 

The  theory  of  qwerty  can  be 
applied,  for  example,  to  the  lo- 
cation cf  industry,  to  foe  pat- 
tmns  cf  intemational  trade 
and  can  also  be  extended  into 
a general  theory  of  social  ex- 
clusiicm  with  for-reaching  pol- 
icy implications. 

The  importance  of  institu- 
tions and  of  the  specific  his- 
tory of  a country  in  under- 
standing events  is  given,  for 
the  first  time,  a powerful 
mathematical  justification. 
Paul  Ormerod  is  chairman  of 
Post-OrthodtaEconmnics 


Clarice  uses  his  political  capital 


Commentary 


Larry  Elliott 


WE  WILL  have  to  wait 
six  weeks  to  find  the 
official  justification 
for  last  week’s  quarter-point 
reduction  in  base  rates,  but 
we  already  know  or  can  guess 
the  reasons  behind  the  move. 

First,  foe  state  of  the  econo- 
my. Here,  the  Chancellor 
seems  minded  to  take  tiie  ad- 
vice of  one  his  wise  men  — 
Gavyn  Davies  — rather  than 
heed  the  warnings  from  an- 
other, Tun  Congdon  (and  the 
Rank  of  England),  about  the 
recent  pick  up  in  the  monetary 


aggziegates.  Mr  Davies  notes 
that  growth  in  nominal  GDP 
slowed  quite  rapidly,  in  1995, 
from  an  «nnnai  rate  of  5.6  per 
cent  at  the  start  of  the  year  to 
an  estimated  4.1  per  cent  by 
foe  final  quarter. 

Since  around  2.5  percentage 
points  of  that  increase  in 
nominal  GDp  Is  accounted  for 
by  price  increases,  foe  econo- 
my is  expanding  by  only 
around  1.5  per  cent  — well  b^ 
low  hs  long-term  trend.  Con- 
clusion: reduce  base  rates  to 
increase  nominal  demand. 

Second,  Mr  Clarke  has 
plenty  of  evidence  that  macro- 
policy  works.  Higher  taxes 
and  the  increase  In  base  rates 
between  September  1994  and 
Febniaiy  1995  combined  to 
slow  down  the  economy.  The 


recent  data  for  retail  sales 
and  foe  housing  market  show 
pretty  unambl^ously  that  a 
modest  recovery  began  last 
autumn,  when  building  sori- 
eties  cut  mortgage  rates.  The 
Chancellor  would  like  this  to 
continue. 

Third,  there  were  tactical 
reasons.  Had  the  Chancellor 
waited  for  another  three 
weeks  until  the  next  mone- 
tary meeting,  who  knows 
what  the  market  condltiODS 
would  have  been.  For  exaso- 
pie,  sane  strong  economic 
date  or  a run  on  foe  pound 
might  have  prevented  Mr 
Cl3^  from  moviiig,  so  he 
took  advant^  of  his  window 
of  opportunity. 

Last,  but  definitely  not 
least,  there  was  the  political 


imperative.  Emma  Nicholson, 
the  of  pregnant 

women  prisoners,  and  a par- 
ticularly chilling  Gallup  poll 
meant  that  the  Chancellor 
needed  to  do  somethii^  to 
Qie  agenda  frtmi  Labour, 
particularly  since  some  mon- 
etary easing  was  inherent  in 
the  tighter-foan-expected  fis- 
cal stance  in  the  Budget 
After  last  year's  victory 
over  Eddie  Geor^.  Mr  Clarke 
bhii  has  political  capi- 

tal with  tbe  markets  to  get  an- 
other half-point  off  rates  with- 
out too  muefo  trouble.  The 
ivrfiaHnn  tai^et  mi^t  have  to 
be  sacrBced  to  reflate  the 
economy,  but  the  Chancellor 
won’t  mind  tiiat  too  much  if 
the  Conservatives  start  to 
close  the  poU  gap  on  Labour. 
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RUGBY  UNION:  FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPIONSHIP 


12  SPORTS  NEWS 
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High  and  mighty . . . Carbonneao.  France^s  scrom'half;  kicks  for  posftioii  to  elnde  the  clotchesof  the  flanker  Dallaglio  in  Paris  on  Saturday 

France  15,  England  12 

Rowell  must  step  aside  for  man  of  vision 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Pare  dee  Princes 


{ NGLAND  desperately 
need  to  inlect  fireh 
blood  into  their  mori- 
I bund  management 
team  if  the>>  entertain  serious 
hopes  of  winning  the  Triple 
Crown  alter  their  deserved 
defeat  by  the  hard-nosed 
French. 

The  Rugby  Football  Union 
should  grasp  the  nettle,  ap- 
point a new  chief  coach  and 
switch  Jack  Rowell  to  the  post 
of  general  manager.  Les  Cus- 
worth,  currently  in  charge  of 
the'  hacks,  should  also  be 
given  a more  creative  role  in: 
the  development  of  the  senior, 
and  A squads. 

Like  the  Irish.  England 
have  become  adept  at  talking 
up  an  optimistic  ^ture  before 
going  out  to  stumble  through 
another  stodgy,  error-strewn 
performance  that  does  noth- 
ing to  justify  the  huge  stuns  of 
money  pouring  into  the  game. 

Will  Carling  has  now  led 
his  troops  to  defeat  In  four  of 
their  last  five  matches  and 
even  last  month's  win  over 
the  Samoans  fai^  to  cut  die 
mustard.  France  achieved 
their  first  championship  win 


over  England  in  ei^t  years 
without  getting  into  top  gear. 

Rowell  ever  entertained 
the  notion  of  steering  Eng- 
land towards  a flesible  15- 
man  game,  that  plan  was  jetti- 
soned in  favour  of  a low-risk 
policy  of  containment  that 
pctni'ed  self-defeating  because 
it  gave  France  too  much  terri- 
tory to  work  in. 

England  reverted  to  type, 
conducting  a tense  battle  of 
attrition  tiiat  cried  out  fbr 
fresh  vision  to  break  through 
the  tactical  stalemate  with  at 
least  one  try. 

English  rugby  is  not  short 
■j)f  anihjtiou^'  hands-on 
coaches  who' i^^d  make  'lt 
&elr  business  to  get  a better 
performance  out  of  the  skUfel 
professionals  in  the  national 
squad.  Brian  Ashton.  Rob 
Smith.  lUchard  Hill,  Peter 
WiUtaiDs  and  Dick  Best  die 
man  Rowell  rashly  discarded 
18  months  ago,  would  all  find 
their  way  into  any  up-to-date 
shortlist  of  candidates  for 
chief  coach. 

Rowell  ought  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  bringing  six  new 
caps  of  tremendous  potential 
into  the  England  side  this  sea- 
son — be  remains  a selector 
with  a shrewd  eye  — but  in- 
creasingly the  manager 


seems  uncertain  about  his 
strategic  aims  and  that  confu- 
sion has  been  transmitted  to 
the  players.  Eogl^  have 
such  a deep  well  of  talent  at 
their  dispcWd  — the  A team 
defeated  France  25-15  — that 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  a string 
of  defeats  by  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  France 
(twice)  in  the  past  seven 
months 

This  weekend  the  French 
blew  the  whistle  on  the  pov- 
erty of  England's  constipated 
game-pten  which  relied  over- 
whelmingly on  French  errors 
that  would  allow  the  cool- 
beaded  Paul  Gfaiaon  to  kick 
his  goals. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect 
of  Englwd’s  defeat  was  the 
flagrant  waste  of  talent  in  the 
back  division.  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott  was  reduced  largely  to 
the  role  of  fnistrated  by- 
stander that  he  has  occupied 
for  years;  Jon  Sleightholme 
was  not  0.ven  a single  chance 
to  use  his  pace  at  full  throttle 
on  a busy  debut:  Ro^  Under- 
wood bad  to  drift  infield  in 
search  of  the  ball;  and  the 
full-back  Mike  Catt  had  a 
stinker  with  his  tactical  kick- 
ing when  he  should  have  been 
counter-attacking  (his  ferte) 
from  deep  positions. 


The  game  of  chess  between 
the  goalkickers  Grayson 
Thieny  Lacroix  also  helped 
to  keep  the  French  backs 
safely  under  wraps,  reducing 
the  game  to  an  all-too-tradi- 
tional  slugfest  between  die 
two  sets  of  fbrwards.  one  of 
whom  — the  French  prop  Mi- 
chel Perie  — earned  a 3teUow 
card  for  fbul  play. 

French  fans  gave  vent  to 
their  an^r  at  seeing  the 
classy  strike  runners,  Saint- 
Andre.  Ntamack  and  Sadour- 
ney,  cast  into  limba  though 
they  also  greeted  each  French 
goal  with  roars  of  relief. 


Rowell . . . nncertam  strategy 


Nevertheless  England 
might  well  have  finished  the 
first  half  two  scores  in  front 
— in  feet  they  led  B-3  — bad 
Underwood  gone  for  broke  12 
metres  from  the  French  fine 
instead  of  passing  to  Catt, 
who  failed  to  hold  a poor  pass. 

Early  on  Underwood  also 
came  witilin  a whisker  of  get- 
ting his  haiul  to  the  ball  as  it 
slithered  towards  the  dead- 
ball  tine  but  the  covering  Nta- 
mack did  just  enough  to  deny 
tiie  wing  a touchdown  in  his 
B3rd  international. 

Underwood  was  unhapp}'' 
with  the  decision.  **l  put  my 
hand  on  the  ball  aU  right  but 
the  referee  gave  no  tiy,’'  he 
said.  have  seen  dodgier 
efforts  given." 

'"nie  Errand  player  did 
not  apply  downward  pres- 
sure," flie  rrferee  David  Mc- 
Hugh countered. 

hi  the  final  hour  England 
never  again  looked  like  cross- 
tog  the  French  line;  they  cre- 
ated little  and  risked  notiilng. 
After  the  .break  their  meagre 
supply  of  line-out  ball,  which 
got  less  because  they*  were 
often  robbed  on  their  own 
throw-in,  allowed  the  French 
to  step  up  the  pressure  by 
punishing  degrees. 

France’s  territoriai  advan- 


tage was  translated  Into  two 
more  penalty  goals  and  a drop 
g^  by  Lacroix.  Their  pilcetfe 
rusistoTice.  a long-range  drop 
goal  by  Thomas  f*j>gtaignAdfr 
won  the  match  in  injury  time. 

Grayson,  who  added  two 
marvellous  drop  ^tals  to  his 
first-half  penalties,  produced 
some  sub^  touches  in  a dis- 
play of  ruthless  pragmatism. 

However,  both  Grayson  and 
Matt  Dawson  overworked  the 
up-and-under  to  sutfe  an  ex 
tent  that  the  French  backs 
ended  up  fielding  hi^  balls 
with  practised  reli^.  Rob 
Andrew  never  m.-irip  it  quite 
so  easy  for  the  enemy  to  feed 
off  England's  kicking  power, 
•eoiimw  Ptmmtm  eaiiiiiliiiii  Uhvoi*  3. 
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Scottish  clubs 
threaten  split 

Ten  of  Scotland's  leading 
clubs,  frustrated  at  the 
Scottish  Rogby  Union's  de- 
cision to  promote  its  dis- 
tricts for  next  season's 
European  Cup,  are  ready  to 
split  frrom  ttie  union. 

The  rebel  clubs  have 
formed  a public  company. 
Scottish  Professional 
Rugby  Clubs  Limited,  to 
handle  their  affairs. 

Involved  in  the  break- 
away- arc  the  champions 
Melrose.  Stirling  County. 
Boroughmuir.  HerioCs  FP. 
Watsonians.  Hawick,  Gala. 
Edinburgh  Academicals, 
Jedforest  and  Carrie. 

A special  general  meeting 
at  Murrayfleld  on  February 
9 has  been  called  for  both 
sides  to  air  their  \iews. 

A spokesman  for  the 
rebel  clubs  said:  ‘Tt's  a bit 
like  Rangers  and  Celtic 
combining  to  play  as  a 
Glasgow  Select  against  Ju- 
ventus  and  the  rest,  to  have 
a better  chance  — ridicu- 
lous and  unthinkable.  ITie 
SRC  shonld  realise  that, 
e\*en  if  we  lose  the  vote  on 
February  9.  we  are  not  go- 
ing tO  gO  away." 


Rugby  League 


Ireland  10,  Scotland  16 


Kidd’s  play  fades  into  another  false  dawn 


Ian  Mafin 

at  Lansdowne  Road 


DAY  after  Scotland's 
NiPs  roted  not  to  put 
clocks  forward,  Ire- 
land's nigby  supporters  woke 
up  to  another  false  dawn. 
There  was  a p^pable  sense  of 
gloom  after  this  defeat  that  no 
amount  of  the  black  stuff 
could  wash  away. 

Ireland's  optimism  with  a 
new  coach  Murray  Kidd  at 
the  helm  was.  for  once,  not 
mere  Kidd-ology.  They  were 
highly  fended  to  beat  a mod- 
est Scotland  side  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years  and  per- 
haps mount  a realistic  chal- 
lenge for  the  IViple  Crown. 
Now*  they  face  another  two 
monfiis  of  rancour  and.  on 
this  evidence,  a arooden 
spoon. 

In  weather  conditions  foul 
even  by  Dublin  standards, 
Ireland’s  captain  Jim  Staples 
opted  to  play  into  the  teeth  of 
a gde  in  the  first  half  and  at 

the  intern!  the  Ki-16  deficit 


made  it  seem  a reasonable  de- 
cision. But,  despite  being 
camped  in  the  Srottish  haff 
for  almost  the  entire  final 
quarter,  the  Irish  were 
becalmed. 

"It  was  tackle,  tackle, 
tackle.  In  the  end  uv  held  on 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth."  said 
Scotland's  captain  Rob  Wain- 
wright.  who  had  an  outstand- 
ing game  in  their  back  row. 

The  ke\'  period  during  the 
late  seige  came  in  those  last, 
gripping  five  minutes.  Ireland 
were  awarded  sLv  scrums  in 
the  Scottish  22  with  Nick 
Poppleueil  giting  the  Scot- 
tish tight-head  Peter  XVri^t 
an  uncomfortable  going-o\er. 
But  at  the  sixth,  with  Ireland 
attempting  a pushover  try  to 
wrin  the  game.  Popplewell  was 
judged  to  lUAe  collapsed  the 
scrum. 

"During  a break  in  the 
scrams  I told  the  forwards  not 
to  get  ttaemsehes  penalised 
because  we  were  on  for  a 
possible  penalty*  try.”  said 
Staples.  "It's  ridiculous  to 
think  Poppy  would  have  col- 


lapsed the  scrum  in  those  cir- 
cumstances.” said  his  fellow 
prop  Peter  Clohessy. 

It  was  one  of  those  mar- 
ginal decisions  that  decides 
championships  but,  in  truth, 
the  Irish  were  second-b^L 
They  liave  a month  off  before 
a daunting  trip  to  Paris  and 
changes  will  surely  be  made 
in  their  scrum.  Neil  Francis 
was  anonymcHis  in  the  serond 
row,  while  Paddy  Johns  and 
Jeremy  Davidson,  locks  for 
then*  dubs,  were  off  the  pace 
in  the  back  row.  The  hooker 
Terry'  Kingston  was  far  too 
wayward  with  his  throwing 
to  the  line-outs,  although  the 
howling  tempest  gave  him  a 
reasonable  excuse. 

But  the  game  was  lost  and 
won  at  half-back.  Scotland's 
pair  of  Bryan  Rodpath  and 
Gregor  Townsend  excelled 
tbeinselves.  The  scrum-half 
Redpath  constantly  moved 
his  pack  forw:ards  with  snip- 
ing runs  and  clever  kicks  to 
the  corners,  and  outside  him 
Townsend  e.xploited  the  space 
with  little  half-breaks  and 


breaks,  and  capped  his  dis- 
play with  a clever  Tirst-half 
drop  goal  reminiscent  of  his 
strike  ogainst  England  two 
seasons  ago. 

"Townsend  controlled  the 
game  superbly.”  &ild  Kidd, 
whose  own  fly-half  Eric  Bl- 
wood  hod  H miserable  after- 
noon. kicking  poorly  from 
hand  and  ground  .ind  scarcely 
delivering  one  decent  pass  to 
a potent  three-quarter  line. 
When  Etunod  did  make  a rare 
foray  in  the  second  half  he 
was  tripped  by  Rowen  Shep- 
herd. who  was  sliowm  a yel- 
low card. 

It  was  .ill  too  much  for 
Simon  Geofdiegan.  a wing 
who  exists  on  .a  st.irv.ntinn 
diet.  He  may  as  well  have  car- 
ried an  umbrella  and  worn  n 
ramcoat  on  another  .lonely 
afternoon  sploshing  up  the 
toimhlines.  He  was  so  frus- 
trated during  tbo  second  half 
that  he  joined  a ruck  where 
he  scraggE-d  his  Bath  team- 
mate David  Hilton. 

Meanwhile  Ireland's 
drenched  supporters  on  the 


north  and  south  terraces  may 
be  relieved  that  ^ Irish 
Rugby  Football  Union  is  seri- 
ously considering  a scheme  to 
share  a new  ground  with  the 
Republic’s  soccer  team  in  the 
Dublin  suburbs  at  the  old 
PhoenLx  Park  racecourse. 

On  this  pitch,  though,  they 
had  few  moves  that  were 
right.  "Wc  left  our  perfor- 
mance on  the  training  park.' 
said  a disconsolate  Kidd. 

BCOBBBB)  Tryt  Cloho»»y 
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Wire  appoint  Murphy  and  Dorahy 


Paul  RIzpatriek 


The  odd  couple  Alex 
Miuphy  and  John  Dor- 
ahy are  tlie  manage- 
ment t^tm  Warrington  have 
chosen  to  lead  them  into  the 
Super  League. 

Murphy,  who  has  been  out 
of  the  game  for  almost  two 
years,  will  be  the  club's  new 
football  executive  with  the 
Australian  Dorahy.  who 
spent  a season  at  Wigan, 
replacing  Brian  Johnson  as 
head  coach. 

The  apiJointments  will  be  a 
massive  disappointment  for 


CUve  GriETLfhs,  who  has  been 
in  temporary  charge  since 
Johnson’s  resignation 
following  the  club's  80-0  de- 
feat in  the  Regal  Trophy 
agaiDSt  St  Helens  this  month. 

Griffiths.  Wales's  national 
coach,  will  consider  his 
future-  Warrington  want  him 
to  stay  buL  after  sev'en  years 
as  an  assistant  to  Johnson, 
Griffiths  was  ready'  to  take 
fUU  control ‘T  am  gutted."  he 
said  yesterday,  "and  will 
have  to  sit  down  and  dl^uss 
my  future  with  the  club."  • 

Murph>*  has  not  been  in- 
volved in  club  f(3otbaII  since 
finishins  at  Huddersfield  and 


his  ^brts  appeared  to  be  con- 
fined to  a couple  of  newspaper 
columns.  But  if  the  ra^o 
phone-ins  were  any  guide  last 
night,  there  seem^  unani- 
mous delight  that  one  of  the 
game’s  gr^test  players  and 
most  charismatic  figures  was 
back. 

Kevin  Ashcraft,  a fermer 
Warrington  coach  and  con- 
temporary of  Murphy,  said; 
"Murphy  will  do  a great  job  of 
selling  the  club  to  the  public. 
They  will  never  be  out  of  the 
news."  Murphy  led  Warrins- 
ton  to  sL\  trophies  In  seven 
years  during  his  time  there  as 
coach  in  the  Seventies. 


There  was  markedly  less 
enthusiasm  for  Dorahy's  ap- 
pointment  — which  still, 
along  with  Murphy's,  has  to 
be  confirmed. 

The  41-year-old  Dorahy  was 
an  excellent  stand-off  with  Hull 
Kingston  Rovers  in  the  Eight- 
ies but  his  two  coaching  stints, 
at  Halifax  and  Wigan,  have 
foiled  to  convince  the  fens. 

hi  the  11  months  he  was  at 
Wigan  the  club  won  league 
and  Challense  Cup  but  in  Uie 
end  ihe>-  could  not  get  rid  of 
him  fast  enough  and  Domhv 
was  sacked  hours  after  VVioan 
had  beaten  Leeds  in  the  1994 
Challenge  Cup  final. 


Four-try  Flange  gallops  through 
for  a dead-heat  with  Offiah 


There  was  no  doubting 
who  was  rugby  league’s 
most  disappointed  man 
when  the  game  as  people 
have  known  It  for  100  years 
passed  into  history,  ipriies 
Paul 

Wigan’s  Martin  OfHab 
was  desperate  to  finish  as 
top  try-scorer  for  an  un- 
precedented suctb  time,  and 
a touchdown  in  Wigan’s 
34-20  Win  over  Leeds  took 
his  total  to  28  yesterday. 

But  that  was  only  enough 
to  share  top  place  when 
David  Flange,  the  Hull  KR 
winger,  came  through  on 
the  rails  wiUi  four  touch- 
downs in  a crushing  win 
over  Chorley. 

Wigan,  completing  their 


fourth  win  In  eifdit  days, 
showed  that  they  will  still 
be  the  team  to  catch  when 
Super  League  starts  In 
March  and  that  Henry  Paul 
will  be  one  of  the  great 
entertainers  of  the  new  era. 

The  yoong  stand-off 
scored  22  of  Wigan’s  points 
with  two  tries  and  seven 
goals  as  bis  fellow  Kiwi 
Craig  Bines  collected  a hat- 
trick  of  tries  for  Leeds. 

Simon  Baldwin's  late  try 
gave  Halifax  victory  to 
clinch  third  place  above 
thpip  opponente  St  Helens. 
There  were  17  tries  as 
Castleford  beat  London 
Broncos  50~44.  Oldham 
beat  Sheffield  26-16  for 
their  fifth  win  in  six  games. 


Richard  Williams 

on  a confusing 
afternoon  for 
England  followers 

IT  WAS  a eonfusing  sort  irf 
day.  “We  realised  at  1^- 
Hme  that  if  we  wanted  to 
beat  the  English,"  Je^- 
Claude  Skrela  said  after  the 
match  at  Parc  des  Princes  on 
Saturdsiy,  "we’d  have  to  play 
fte  wrigiiah  way.”  His  oppo- 
site number,  searching  for  a 
phrase  that  would  sum  up  his 
own  strategic  decisions,  also 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
his  opponents'  idiom:  ‘‘Recu- 
fer  pour  mieux  sauter/'  Jack 
Rowell  saidl  and  gave  hfe 
thinnest,  most  enigmatic 
smile.  But  then,  confronted 
by  the  Tnodta,  Rowell  has  al- 
ways felt  himself  to  be  talking 
a foreign  language. 

To  go  back  in  order  to  make 
a better  leap  forward,  that  is 
what  his  phrase  meant. 
Regression  and  progression; 
bofti  words  came  into  his  con- 
versation, as  if  they  were  ele- 
ments of  the  same  process. 
Perhaps  they  are.  To  enable 
the  evolution  of  a brand-new 
character,  he  was  suggesting, 
first  you  must  revert  to  type. 

■nils  is  an  interesting  train 
of  thought,  suggesting 
deg]^  of  psychological  com- 
plexity not  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  preparation  of 
rugby  teams.  How  very  differ- 
ent from  tbe  attitude  of  those 
coaches  who  like  to  tell  you  it 
is  a simple  game.  But  only  the 
results  — points  scored, 
matches  won  — can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  Rowell's 
approach  is  the  right  way  to 
train  and  motivate  the 
national  team. 

Ibis  morning  all  there  is  to 
say  is  that  on  Saturday  an 
England  rugby  team  lost  in 
Paris  to  a F^ncb  XV  not  dis- 
cernibly  better,  and  in  some 
respects  significantly  less  dis- 
tinguished. than  most  of  those 
which  had  succumbed  to  four 
defeats  in  a row  at  English 
hands  on  their  own  groui^ 
England  have  indeed  gone 
back  and  it  made  little  sense 
for  Will  Carling  to  argue 
afterwards  that  this  is  "a  new 
England  team"  and  should 
therefore  not  be  expected  to 
win  such  tough  matches 
straight  away.  "France  are  a 
good  side,  a very  experienced 
side."  he  argued.  "Maybe  that 
told  today.  We  came  here  with 
a very  young  side  and  I think 
we  did  extremely  well.  I may 
be  naive  but  I think  the 
English  public  will  have 
watched  that  on  television 
and  said.  'Hey.  good  effort'  I 
feel  good,  anyway." 

Well,  yes,  Carling  did  in- 
deed take  tbe  field  with  a side 
including  six  men  new  to  tiie 
championship.  But  as  well  as 
his  own  63  caps  there  were 
tbe  82  of  Rory  Underwood  the 
46  of  Jason  Leonard,  tbe  42  of 
Jeremy  Guscott  the  30  of 
Martin  Bayfield  tbe  25  of  Ben 
Cbrke  and  the  2l  of  Martin 
Johnson.  IT  Saturday's  defeat 
proved  anything,  it  was  that 
the  value  of  experience  can  be 
overrated.  No  England  play- 
ers performed  more  impres- 


civelv  than  Matt  Dawson  and. 
Paul  Grayson,  the  Northam^ 
ton  half-back  pair,  w^  co<rt 
competence  telied^eir  la^ 
of  exposure  to  such  an  env> 
ronment  Nor. 

last  seconds,  could  the  di^fey 
of  the  debutant  Jon  Slel^- 

holmebefeulted  . 

On  the  other  hand  how., 
niany  caps  will  Catt- 

need  to  add  to  the  do^  al- 
ready in  his  possession  before 
he  starts  fulfming  the  basic 
functions  of  the  position  in 
which  he  is  picked,  whether 
outside-half  or,  as  on  ^t^ 
day  fliU-back?  His  insecunty- 
under  high  kicks  during  the 
first  hour  was  what  per- 
suaded tbe  French  to  change 
their  tactics,  encoura^g 
Thierry  Lacroix  to  send  a 
series  of  mortar  bombs  into 
the  England  half.  Catt’s  own 
kkdes,  by  contrast,  merely  en- 
abled Emile  Ntamack  to  keep 
the  embers  of  the  JTehch  run- 
ning alive  and  to  show 
that  the  way  to  counter-attack 
effectively  is  to  keep  thinking 
and  moving  even  when  you 

reach  the  first  line  of  deffence. 

As  for  England  being  a 
"new  team",  it  is  the  job  of 
Rowell  and  Carling  to  ensure 
that  tbe  team  exists,  as  any 
decent  side  surely  must  in  a 
state  of  constant  evolution,  al- 
ways prepared  for  change, 
whether  designed  or  en- 
forced. If  Mark  Regan’s  line- 
out  throwing  was  disas- 
trously ill-judged,  whose  feult 
that?  Brian  Moore  may 
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have  elevated  the  task  to  an 
art  during  his  long  tenure  but 
his  retirement  was  not  after 
all  a sudden  or  unexpected 
event. 

But  Carling  was  worth  lis- 
tening to  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. not  so  much  for  what  he 
said  as  the  way  he  said  it. 
Since  tbe  fracas  with  Dennis 
Basl^  on  foe  eve  cf  tbe  World 
Cup,  his  formerly  charmed 
life  has  been  transformed. 
Not  surprisingly  tbis  has 
been  the  subject  of  a certain 
amount  of  malicious  plea- 
sure. In  Paris  hte  response 
was  to  drop  tbe  usual  post- 
match air  Gf.mUd  contempt 
and.  (juite  properly,  to  justify 
his  team's  performance  with 
vigour  and  sincerity  in  a 
discussion  that  was  long  and 
intense,  if  ultimately 
unenlightening 
In  Carling’s  defence  it 
might  be  felt  that  there  was 
no  particular  disgrace  in  los- 
ing this  game  to  a French 
team  fighting  for  its  pride.  As 
Skrela  had  promis^.  they 
showed  sufficient  alertness 
and  humility  to  adapt  their 
tactics  to  the  shape  of  tbe 
game  and  the  attitude  of  thmr 
opponents. 

On  Saturday  night,  after 
Thomas  Castaignede  had  put 
an  end  to  their  long  misery 
with  that  fi»el  fiourisfa,  the 
French  were  understandably 
disinclined  to  ask  too  many 
awkward  questions.  Castaig- 
nMe  himself,  on  the  eve  of  his 
21st  birthday,  came  of  agp  Jq 
that  moment.  ‘T  would  have 
enjoyed  more  to  score  a try,'* 
the  little  centre  said.  But  the 
ukelihood  is  that  France  will 
build  on  this  result.  Now  we 
must  see  whether  Englaiid, 
having  gone  back,  can  make 
the  great  leap  forward. 


Boxing 


Docherty  fails 
but  with  pride 


Kavin  Mttchell 


|REW  DOCHERTY  tried 
rnobly  to  win  the  world 
bantamweight  title  for  the 
late  James  Murray  on  Satur- 
day night  but  finished  with  a 
swollen  left  cheek  and  a cut 
ra  eyebrow  as  foe  Puerto 
focM  Daniel  Jimenez  kept 
his  WBO  title  by  points  mar- 
gins  of  118-112.  118-113  fiudi- 
crously  wide)  and  U5-114. 

A respectfully  subdued 
ero^  of  1.500  at  the  Mans- 
field Leisure  Centre  — a far 
cry  from  foe  Hospitaiity  Inn 
m Glasgow  and  last  October’s 
fight  between  Docherty 
and  his  compatr'ioi  Murraj-  -1 
provided  a sombre  backdrop 

f?  M .5®"^  in  which  tlie 
light-hitting  Scot  acquitted 
lumself  stouUy  against  a fine 
phMpion.  He  has  the  conso- 
lation of  still  holding  the  Brit- 
ish  tiOe, 

Jimenez,  four  years 
j-ounger  at  26  but  a traveller 
in  foster  company  — a points 
loser  to  the  outstanding  Mexi- 
can Marex)  Antonio  Barrera 
Md  conqueror  both  of  Duke 
previous 

holder  of  this  title.  Alfred  Ko- 
t^  rf  Ghaite  — dominated  at 
bofo  ends  of  ^ engagemenl 
Omy  m the  middle  skir- 
mishes did  Docherty's  neat 
hpxtng  trouble  the  Puerto 
Kican.  It  was  no  disgrace  to 
lose  on  points  to  this  cham- 
j?‘”"  Dochertj-  bad  every 

» * ^ 1 pro\'ed 

lot  or  people  wrong." 


Sport  in  brief 

Skiing 

^ita  Wachter  of  Austria 
took  foe  overaU  lead  in  the 
women’s  World  Cup  with  a 
giMt  slalom  win  in  Cortina 
D^pezro  Italy,  yesterday. 

*^stest  in  the 
hut  made  no  mistakes 
on  the  second  for  a combined 
time  of  2min  37.74sec. 

Sailing 

“ ft»  final 
hj^t-airs,  race  dished  over- 
all  victory  for  Graham 
Walter,  in  Indulgence,  and 
foe  Corum  Sailing  Team  in 
^ Onejesign  « class  in 
Gay/Yachting  kS 
writes  Bob 

Fisfter  in  Key  West. 

Chess 

Tiviakov  beat  the 

Sports  Politics 

Ice  Skating 

®^iiain’s  Nick  OnnAi. 


Leap  in 

fails  to 
much  light  ph 
the  future 
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Tennis 


Muster 
out  for 
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Rubin  ready 
for  hat-trick 


Hockey 


Gt  Britain  1 , Canada  1 

Britain 

drawn 


P**Wlnrine  In  Mftfcowne 

By  AN  odd  quirk  of  the 
men’s  ranking  system, 
radically  changed  by  a 
decision  to  double  the  points 
at  Grand  Slam  tournaments 
this  year,  Thomas  Muster, 
who  lost  here  in  the  fourth 
round  of  the  Australian  Open 
yesterday  to  the  Swede  Mi- 
ka^ TiUstroDi,  will  become 
world  No.  1 if  Andre  Agassi  is 
beaten  by  Jim  Courier  in 
tomorrow’s  quartets 
“If  I don't  win  here.  I don’t 
want  to  be  No.  l,’’  said  Agassi, 
after  recovering  from  two  sets 
to  one  down  to  beat  another 
troublesome  Swede.  Jonas  I 
Bjorkman,  by  4-6,  &>2.  4-6, 1 
6-1,  6-2.  But  anyone  with  the  | 
game’s  credibility  at  heart  | 
must  hope  he  does  win;  other* 
wise  the  top  man  will  be  a 
player  never  to  have  won  a 
match  at  Wimbledon. 

Muster,  whose  next  engage- 
ment — a Davis  Cup  tie  with 
^utb  Africa  — is  on  grass, 
inferred  he  had  not  even  con- 
sidered ranking  implications. 
“Whatever  the  computer 
prints  out  is  the  No.  1.  There’s 
nobody  who’s  be«i  at  No.  l 
that  doesn't  deserve  it  It  is 
not  as  if  you  can  buy  your 
points  in  a supennaiiteL" 
While  Muster's  perfor- 
mance was  hardly  that  of  a 
man  purporting  te  be  at  tbe 
plnnade  of  his  professkm,  it 
bad  to  be  considered  in  con- 
text In  the  same  24-hour 
period  the  deposed  incum- 
bent, Pete  Sai^ras.  lost  in 
stral^t  sets  to  Mark  Phlllp- 
poussis,  and  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic. the  Grand  Slam  Cup 
champion,  to  the  Italian 
Renso  Purlin. 

Courier,  like  Agassi,  was 
stretched  to  a fflth  set  by  Mar- 
cos Ondruska.  leaving  only 
Michael  Chang  as  the  only 
quarter-finalist  to  get  there  in 
comibrL  Chang  has  drpt^)ed 
just  ai  games  in  a seven  hours 
12  minutes  of  action. 

Prospects  appear  Increas- 
ingly rosy  for  Chang,  who 
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Blowing  hot . . . Michael  Chang  breezed  past  Jean-Philippe  Flenrian  for  a place  in  the  last  eight  morooRAPH:  mafuc  baks 


ought  to  see  off  the  talented 
but  lOSth-ranked  Tillstrom. 
On  paper  he  has  had  a cake- 
walk so  Ear,  >>**♦'■  tig  a succes- 
sion of  modest  opponent^ 
yesterday's  a qualifier  in 
Jean-Philippe  Fleurian. 

Even  so  be  may  have  to 
raise  his  game  to  counter  Till- 
strom. whose  unuMiaHy  high- 
risk  style  — be  made  52  win- 
ners and  SO  unCarced  errors  — 
is  refreshing.  He  taunted 


Muster  with  drop  shots  and. 
by  varying  the  pace  and 
length  of  his  strokes,  denied 
the  Austrian  the  chance  to 
impose  himself. 

It  was  a match  regularly 
punctuated  by  service  breaks. 
Tillstrom  was  always  the 
more  inventive,  however,  and 
seemed  to  be  equipped  to 
bounce  back  from  every  set- 1 
back.  “He  played  very  weU,"  ! 
conceded  a tired  and  disap- 


pointed Muster,  after  losing 
S-7. 6-4. 2-6. 2-6. 

‘Tve  always  taken  chances 
but  I also  think  I’m  more  sc^ 
than  I was.**  TfUgfmm 
“My  opponents  ^ ftzrioas  be- 
cause I don't  give  them  any 
rhythm  and  that’s  what  bap- 
pmied  today.” 

Bjorkman  did  a passable 
imitation  of  Stefan  to 

unsettle  a low-key  Agassi  but 
his  volleying  was  not  quite  up 


to  the  American’s  ferociously- 
strurit  grpondstrokes. 

**I  wouldn't  say  I'm  at  my 
peak  but  Fm  still  in  there,  so  I 
have  to  give  myself  a 
chance.”  Agassi*  frie  de- 
fending champion,  who  has 
lost  to  Courier  on  six  sucoes- 
rive  occasions  since  beating 
him  in  Paris  in  1990.  But  Cou- 
rier is  not  at  his  best  either, 
and  struggled  to  see  off  On- 
druska  7-5. 2-6. 4-6. 6-4, 6-2. 


I David  kvine  sees 
two  teenagers  raising 
the  women’s  game 


T HODGE  a welcome 
breeze  of  change  Is 
beginning  to  waft 
through  the  women's 
game  — yesterday  two  teen- 
agers, Chanda  Robin  and 
IvaMaioli.  reached  the  last 
eight  at  the  Australian 
Open  — there  is  stin  a fuel- 
ing that  in  Steffi  GraTs  ab- 
sence Monica  Seles’s  name 
is  already  etched  on  ffie 
troi^y. 

Arantaca  Sanxdiez-'VIcasio 
Is  the  one  who  really 
should  be  gearing  np  for  a 
serious  challenge,  yet  the 
harsh  Csct  is  that  the  Span- 
iard has  not  scored  a tour- 
nament win  since  June, 
when  she  was  ranked  world 
No.  1.  and  gives  the  impre^ 
shm  she  is  less  committed 
nowadays. 

Rubin,  who  is  19  andalot 
smarter  ffian  most  of  her 
American  contemporaries, 
now  stands  between  San- 
chez-Vieario  and  a semi- 
finai  place*  ^rtiere  a con- 
frontattoin  with  Seles  would 
be  likely.  Rnbin  beat  the 
No.  3 se^  on  a hard  conrt 
at  Los  Angelas  in  the  sum- 
mer. on  day  at 

Fed  Cup  final  in  November 
and  is  convinced  she  can  do 
I 80  again. 

Rubin's  career  took  off  at 
Paris  last  May  when  she 
beat  Jana  Novotna  from 
0-5,  0-40  In  the  third  set  of 
their  third-round  mateh. 
“Things  have  just  got  bet- 
ter and  better  since  thm,” 
she  says.  Yesterday  she 
added  Gabriela  Sahatini  to 
her  of  di«rtngfriMlM»d 
victims. 

Sabatini’s  decline  also 
goes  back  to  Paris  and  a de- 
feat firom  0-1,  6-1  nhend  in 
1893  by  Mary  Joe  Fernan- 
dez. Since  thep,  tbMgb  the 
Argentinian  still  taika  a 


good  match*  she  has  won 
only  two  titles.  Yesterday 
she  was  outclassed  6--2, 6-4. ! 
oontribating  to  her  own  i 
downfeU.  with  ii  doable 

faults. 

Majoli*  despite  a xlb  in- 
jury, crushed  Sabine  Appel- 
mans  6-2,  6--2.  The  18-year- 
old  Yugoslav  now  plays  the  i 
former  Yugoslav  Seles. 

' whose  6-1,  6-3  Higinigeal  of 
Japan’s  Naoko  Sawamatsn 
was  her  29th  successive  vic- 
tory in  Australia. 

So  far,  the  women’s 
matches  have  done  little  to 
aid  their  case  for  equality 
' in  prize-money  tenns  with 
' the  men.  Of  the  last  20 
matches  completed,  only 
two  have  gone  to  a third 
I set. 

I Last  year’s  champion  I 
Mary  Pierce,  who  lost  to 
FioT>a  Ukhovtseva  in  the 
second  round,  announced 
she  broken  with  her 
coach  Nick  BoUettieri,  who 
accused  her  of  Jacking 
commibnent. 

“No  matter  who  works 
with  Idaxy,  she  has  got  to 
work  for  herself  and  make 
the  sort  of  commitment  she 
has  never  made  before.” 
said  BoUettierL  He  is  now 
to  devote  himself  to  Mark 
Philippoussis,  who  beat 
Pete  Sampras  on  Saturday* 
“He  has  renewed  my  enthu- 
siasm for  foe  game.” 


Pat  nowley  In  Barcelona 


A GOAL  after  15  seconds 
by  Rob  Thompson  was 
the  perfect  start  for 
Britain  a^inst  Canada  yes- 
terday in  their  second  match 
at  the  Olympic  qualifying 
tournament  hm.  But  once 
as  in  the  3-3  draw  with 
India,  they  frittered  away  a 
strong  position. 

Cffiyda  never  looked  likely 
to  score;  that  was  until  the 
63rd  minute,  when  they  were 
awarded  a long  corner.  The 
ball  was  allowed  to  reach  Gif- 
ford at  the  near  post  and  his 
defiection  somehow  beat 
Mason  in  the  ^tish  goal 
It  was  the  softest  of  goals 
and  the  British  coach  David 
Whitaker  said  afterwards 
that  he  was  unhappy  with 
Qiree  of  the  four  goals  Britain 
have  conceded  here. 

Rain  fell  as  the  game  began 
azid  izmziediately  Mayer — all 
arms  and  — scampered 
down  the  ri^t  wing*  centred 
and  Rob  Thompson  swept  the 
ball  into  goal 

the  next  10  minutes  it 
was  all  too  easy  and  Laslett, 
Nick  Thompson  and  Mayer 
all  had  sewing  chances.  But 
errors  crept  in  and  Canada 
began  to  take  a larger  share  of 
the  game,  though  they  were 
rarely  able  to  get  past  the  last 
defender  Soma  Sis^  Canada 
tested  Mason  only  twice  in 
field  iday  and  haidly  at  all 
firom  four  corners. 

Britain  had  five  good 
secKmd-half  chances  to  put  the 
match  beyond  Canada’s  reach 
btfore  the  equaliser,  and  an- 
other after  it  but  frie  better 
side  did  not  win. 

They  did  in  the  day’s  ofoer 
match.  India  produced  a pei> 
formance  of  high  quality  to 
defeat  the  Netherlands,  foe 
fovourites,  4-1.  PiUay.  the  fiu'- 
mer  Gymkhana  forward, 
scored  two  outrageous 
reverse-stick  goals. 
oniAT  ■HTMik  Maaen;  Soma  SHW«. 
WyaB.  AonSiam,  TaMer,  Haaittt,  Uayar. 
Shaw,  n Thornsaon.  LaaiM , M Thempaon. 
SuSaUMMi  Hoaldn.  Hah.  OHaa. 


Rubin . . . ‘better  and  better* 


Sport»«*' 
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Racing 


Warwick  with  form 


Newton  Abbot 


Southwell  (A.W.) 


Danoli  looks 
just  champion 


GrahamRoefc 

Danoli.  running  for 
the  firet  time  in  nine 
months,  made  a tre- 
mendous comeback  at  Leo- 
pardshmn  yesterday,  finish- 
ing a close  third  to  Collier 
Bay  and  Hotel  Minella  in  foe 
AIG  Europe  Champion 
Hurdle. 

The  reception  he  received 
when  he  returaed  to  foe  un- 
saddling enclosure  suggested 
that  Ireland’s  hero  had  won 
by  a distance.  Tlie  perfor- 
mance prompted  Ladbrokes 
to  make  him  joint  fhvourite  at 
3-1  with  Alderbrook  for  the 
Cbanoplon  Hordte. 

Having  fractured  his  off- 
fore  fetlock  when  wiinung  the 
Martell  Aintree  Huxdle  last 
April,  DanoU  was  foou^  to 
be  s^frificantly  foort  of  peak 
fitness,  folder  a considerate 
ride  he  was  beaten  a head  and 
half  a lengfo  and  was  closing 
on  the  first  two  in  foe  final 
100  yards. 

Bookmakers  were  of  the 
firm  c^iniem  that  Danoli  win 
improve  to  leave  yesterday’s 
rivals  hfthind  at  Cheltenham 
in  March,  and  foe  Tote’s  9-2  Is 
now  the  'fop  price  offered 
about  Tom  Foley’s  gelding 
who  finlfoed  - third  in  foe 
Champion  last  year  foUowiDg 
an  interrupted  preparation. 

The  Red  MiDs  Hurdle  at 
Gowran  Park  on  February  17 
is  likely  to  be  Danoli's  next 
race  if  FCdey  decides  that  his 
gallant  ei^t-yeai>old  should 
ran  again  before  the  Festival 
“I  knew  the  horse  was  fairly 
fit,”  foe  trainer,  “but  I 
most  say  I am  more  foan  sur- 
prise that  be  finished  in  foe 
money.”  . 

The  principal  objective  of 
yesterday’s  race  was  to  give 
Danoli  a public  workout  "I 
was  instructed  to  look  after 

the  horse  and  bring  him  back 
in  (me  piece,”  said  his  rider. 
Tommy  Treacy.  “I  would 
have  been  quite  happy  to  fin- 
ish a Ikir  third  until  Danoli 
fiew  foe  last  hurdle,  put  his 
be^  down  and  showed  what 
courage  be  has.” 

in  the  Toanth,  Jim 
Old  derided  to  pass  up  a 
golden  handicap  (qmNtuni^ 
with  Collier  Bay  in  The  Lad- 
broke.  His  patience  was  justly 
rewarded  when  his  hurdler, 
trim  was  off  tbe  bridle  with 
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Jamie  Osborne  for  much  of 
the  race,  battled  on  bravriy  to 
hold  the  late  challenge  of 
Hotel  Minella. 

“It  took  a bit  of  nerve,  but  I 
knew  it  was  the  right  deri- 
sion,” said  Old.  ”1  wouldn’t  go 
backing  him  for  foe  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  until  we  see  what 
foe  ground  is  like.  He  must 
have  it  soft.” 

Charlie  Swan,  .who'  rode 
Hotel  MineUa.  blamed  himself 
for  the  horse's  defeat  “He 
nfinxlg  hnlHfng  up  Until  foe 
last  minute*  and  I came  too 
soon,*'  he  said.  Faster  ground 
would  isuit  Hotel  Minella 
while  Mcmtelado,  not  fully 
wound  would  also  be  bet- 
ter <m  a s<niDdersurfkoe. 

There  is  now  significant 
variation  among  bookmakers 
in  tbe  ante-post  market  for 
the  Chmnpion  Hurdle.  Lad- 
brokes’ 3-1  is  the  top  price 
about  Alderbrook. 

CoUiST  Bay  is  14-1  with 
EDU’s  and  elsewhere,  while 
Hotel  Minella  is  14-1  with  the 
same  firm  against  lO-l  with 
foe  Tote,  who  offer  foe  moet 
generous  odds  about  Monte- 
lado,12-i. 

Certainly  yesterday's  Leo- 
pardstown  race  will  have 
more  bearing  on  events  at 
Cheltenham  than  tbe  Hby- 
dock  Park  Champion  Hurdle 
I Trial  on  Saturday,  in  which 
j k^ilv  made  all  foe  running 
I tobeatAtoursandPridwelL. 

' S^«ilv  is  available  at  lO-l 
with  Ladbrokes  and  Coral’s 
I for  tbe  Champion  while 
I Atours,  beaten  a length  and  a 
I half  canceding  8lb,  is  14-1 
with  Coral's,  together  with 
Right  Win.  . 

Pridwell  is'  generally 
second  fevomite  for  tbe  Tote 
' Gold  TVo{^.  The  spooaoa 
promo^  him  to  tbe  head  of 
the  market  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning w^.  easy  Kempton  win- 
ner Warm  second  choice 

at9-L 

Warm  Spell's  price  evapo- 
rated yestoday  and  Ifig- 
S(«’s  l^xtly-raced  but  smart 
hurdler  is  now  6-1  fevoarite.  , 
The  owner  has  an  ante-post  i 
voucher  at  46-1. - 

Putty  Road  ran  his  best 
race  of  the  season  in  the  Pre- 
mier ' Long  Distance  Hurdle.  I 
Hehada  rarebattie.wltbBet- ' 
ter  Timtt  Ahead  on  the  run- ! 
in.  and  went  down  by  Just 
over  a length,  conceding  the  . 
winner 'fib.  . I 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Soccer 


Premiership:  Arsenal  1 , Everton  2 

Gunners  in 
urgent  need 
of  running 
repairs 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


GIANLUIGI  LENTINI 
for  Arsenal?  The  idea 
must  have  seemed  at- 
tractive as  Hi^ibury 
emptied  on  Saturday  evening 
after  seeing  Bruce  Rioch's 
veeakened,  drifting  side  lose  for 
the  third  time  in  four  Premier- 
ship fixtures  and  afier  having 
also  gone  out  of  the  FA  Cup  to 
Sheffield  United. 

Lose,  moreover,  to  an  Ever- 
toD  tnam  displacing  sconedimg 
cf  the  style  which  Arsenal, 
under  Riocb.  have  so  far 
achieved  only  in  patches.  Ever- 
ton have  now  won  fbur  league 
games  out  of  five  and  drawn  the 
other.  TTw»ir  managH-  .Toe  Royte, 
uniase  Rkxih.  has  a fit  squad 
with  players  to  spare. 

He  also  has  Kandielskis, 
afto-  squandering  a reasonable 
chance  late  in  the  first  half  won 
the  match  towards  the  end  of 
the  second,  accqjting  a throw 
firm  the  ri^t  bdbre  cutting  in 
to  beat  Seaman  with  a typical 
kft-fboted  cross^hot. 

Amid  the  post-molems  tire 
Arsenal  manager  was  que» 
timed  atx)ut  his  assertkm  in  tiie 
club  programme:*TV’e  need  new 
blood.  Fve  noninated  three 
players  Td  like  die  cluh  to  sign.” 
Naturally  Rioch  would  ghre 
nothing  away,  but  if  Lentini  is 
one  d the  three  be  can  surely 
the  otiier  two. 

Since  so  many  of  Arsaial’s 
teams  ha\%  performed  in  tite 
^irit  d Lent  there  would  seem 
to  be  a certain  Ic^c  tn  buying 
lentini.  Pla^  on  wwds  apart, 
however,  (his  would  aig)ear  to 
be  another  case  oT  emxai  mip- 
tor;  a wanting  to  think  tgrice 
about  bluing  second-hand  from 
Italy  which  Highbury  has  so  &r 
fafl^toheed. 

As  a result  Arsenal  now  have 
Platt  who  arrived  for  S4.TC  mit 
lion  from  Sampdoria  needing  a 
new  gearbox,  recovering  frra 
his  latest  operation  while  Berg- 
kamp.  whose  £7ii  million  sign- 
ing frtxn  Intemazionale  ignored 
a suspect  transmission.  Is  carty- 
ing  an  ankle  injury  and  kxiking 
even  more  subdued  than  usual 
With  motoring  nieta- 

pta<x:s  nudge  reality.  In  the  sum- 
mer d 19SB  he  became  0ki 
world's  most  expensive  foot- 


haSer  when  lie  joined  Milan 
from  Torino  fat  £L2  mSlion.  A 
year  later  he  nearty  bec^e  the 
game's  most  expensive  corpse 
after  a road  accident  and  since 
tbsi  has  stru^ed  to  est^lish 
himself  in  the  KQlan  side. 

Even  with  aU  their  first-team 
squad  fit  and  free  fixm  suqien- 
sion  Arse^  win  still  need  to  be 
reconstructed  from  tiie  fbunda- 
tions  upward  as  Riodi  well 
knows.  In  Afilan.  vrtien  one  of 
tiie  rfaia^j^i  buildings  is  being 
raiovated.  the  site  is  covered  t^ 
a tasteflil  mural  so  that  pei^ 
still  have  scmieihing  to  look  at 
while  the  work  is  going  on.  ThM 
would  be  the  only  argument  for 

aigningf  jnrioi 

Fcr  too  long  during  the  latter 
years  d Gem^  Graham's  man- 
agement Arsenal  trundled 
assuming  Hiat  It  would  be  an 
on  tiie  night,  an  assump- 
tim  ofien  bom  out.  it  is  true, 
but  har^  the  epitome  of  toi«- 
teim  planning.  Nevertheless  Ian 
Wri^ifs  goals  have  a^in  kept 
Hi^nny’s  season  alive,  a brace 
against  Newcastie  United  toft 
to  the  semifinals  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup.  and  on  Saturday 
he  produced  a marvellous  ex- 
am^ of  the  scorer’s  art  to  give 
Arsenal  a halftime  lead. 

After  sa  minutes  Wright 
turned  away  from  Short  inld- 
way  inside  the  Everton  half  and 
then,  as  Shcxt  pursued  Watson 
chaOenged  and  other  defenders 
dosed  in,  he  fooled  the  whole 
bundi  wtm  a deft  swmve  beCoee 
{risdng  a low  shot  past  SoutiialL 

In  the  absmce  of  the  sus- 
pmded  Adams.  Rioch  had  made 
Wrigfat  captain  wdtich  meant 
that  the  fi>minar  arm  raised  in 
appeal  was  missing  early  in  tiie 
second  half  when  Stuart  cd- 
lected  a throu^  header  from 
Watson,  caught  the  defence 
moving  up  oC&ide,  and 
taroi^t  tiie  scares  levd.  Fergu- 
son had  indeed  been  running 
from  an  o&ide  position 
but  the  flag,  rightly  under  the 
present  mterpretation  of  the 
law.  stayed  down  and  Rioch's 
grumble  tiiat  "Suart  could  have 
shaken  hands  with  him"  was 
inelevanL 

the  consistent  accuracy  of 
Stuart’s  passing  and  the  way  he 
brought  Fergusoa  Amokachi 
and  Eanrtielskis  into  the  pla>' 
was  fimdamaital  to  the  exod- 
lence  of  an  Everton  perfor- 
manoe  that  belied  their  nam>w 
Ciqi  squeak  at  Stodqxxl  But 
fir  a s«ies  of  saves  by  Seaman. 


Liverpool  5,  Leeds  United  0 

Leeds  choms 
spells  worry 

for  Willdiison 


Ian  Ross 


IF  LEEDS  UNITED  bold 
their  nerve,*  draw  strength 
from  adversity  and  leam 

from  painftil  experiences. 

they  could  still  be  irfaylng 
their  footbaU  in  the  Premier- 
ship next  season. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  flip- 
pant Back  in  August  when 
Thny  Yeboah's  feraous  gw 
separated  these  sides  at  El- 
land  Road,  there  was  much 
noQsen^  talked  about  Leeds 
and  fheir  prospects. 

It  became  almost  fhshion 
able  to  add  their  name  to  the 
list  of  title  contenders,  so  ro- 
bust and  reassuring  were 
they  when  the  mood  took 
them.  But  dark  is  that  mood 
these  days. 

Howard  Wilkinson  man- 
age to  inject  some  typically 
surreal  humour  into  his  post- 
match  summary,  but  he 
remains  more  Cannon  than 
Ball 

Even  fbr  such  a celebra^ 
straight  man  tiie  su^estion 
— veiled  though  it  was  — that 
the  diOTniftsal  on  the  hour  of 
his  full-back  Gary  Kelly  for  a 
professional  foul  on  Rob 
Jones  shaped  signiricantly 
tiie  afternoon's  outcome  was 
hard  to  fbthoni. 

Certainly  it  hastened 
Leeds's  demise,  for  once  Rob- 
bie Fowler  had  buried  his 
club's  first  penalty  cf  the  cam- 
paign. Liverpool  were  stroll- 
ing down  easy  street. 

“Fifteen  to  20  years  ago.  he 
[Kelly]  would  have  been  one 
of  those  footballers  who 
would  probably  have  gone 
through  bis  entire  career 
without  once  getting  sent  off." 
bemoaned  Wilkinson,  hanker- 
ing for  the  good  old  days 
when  Leeds  did  not  carry  the 
white  flag  of  suirender. 

Wilkinson  should,  perhai^. 
be  more  concerned  with  his 
own  fbte  than  Uiat  of  an  er- 
rant youngster.  Twice  in  tlie 
second  half  the  well-sup- 


ported chant  of  “Wilko  fw 

and  swirled  around 

iWrv  Venables  was  in  at- 
tendance, but  it  wM  not  he- 
who  was  publicly  addrKsmg 
the  FA'S  current  predica- 
roent.  rather  several  thou- 
sand Yorkshiremen.  The  mes- 
sage? Who  knows?  Ewn  w, 
Wilkinson  will  not  need  to  te ; 

reminded  that  it  is  ^en  the 

voices  screammg  outside^ 
boardroom,  rather  than 
whispering  within  which  win 
theargumeoL 

Apart  from  a brief  speu  at 
the  tail-end  of  an  tuning  half 
memorable  only  for  NeU  Rud- 
dock’s headed  goal,  Leecte 
were  slaughtered  despite  WU- 
kinson's  assertion  that  Liver- 
pool were  made  to  work  hard 
for  their  goals. 

Brolin  spent  the  game  look- 
ing for  a role  to  fill.  Wallace  a 
t>pgs  to  collect  and  Chapman 
some  way  of  convincmg  Wil- 
kinson he  has  an  ageing  por- 
trait in  his  attic. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Liverpool 
will  now  catch  Newcastle,  but 
they  will  enjoy  the  chase. 
They  won  easily  here,  yet  did 
not  play  particularly  well 

Ftiwler’s  brace  will  have 
impressed  the  England  coach 
while  CoUyraore  is  almost  be- 
ginning to  resemble  value  Xor 
money. 

■ CoUymore’s  swerving  drive 
and  Ruddock's  thumping  half- 
volley in  the  last  two  minutes 
embarrassed  Leeds  rather 
than  flattered  Liverpool. 

“We  are  not  concerning 
ourselves  with  niiat's  hap- 
pening up  at  Newcastle;  we 
will  just  keep  plodding  on." 
said  Liverpool's  manager  Roy 
Evans. 

It  is  what  they  do  best 


_ RudiJocI'  larmin, 

Ml.  Pow(«r  IVO.  68>.  CoXymara  (SM. 
LlverSftolt  Janie*  MeAlifer  Babb. 
Ruddecl  ScJiM.  Jone*.  UcMandman, 
^mM.  Thomas.  Cftllynore.  Fowler 
Iniiti  Uolia^  Beoney.  Kelly.  Peipwr. 
Mrelherall.  Wormingieui.  Fora,  MoAliiaier 
Speed.  Bteiin  iOeane.  72>  Wallace. 
ChapiMn  iCousmis.  St). 

Ralaraet  P Durkin  fPoiHand) 


Right-minded . . . Andrei  Kanchelskis  leads  the  Arsenal  defence  a merry  dance  on  Saturday  photograph-  dan  smith 


Southampton  2,  Middlesbrough  1 

Boro  count  the 

crocked  cost 


the  best  when  he  tqiped  a shot 
from  Amokachi  against  the  bar 
at  the  start  of  the  second  halt 
Arsenal  would  have  been  chas- 
ing the  same  rather  sooner  than 
the  final  six  minutes. 

lYue,  Souttiali  was  not  exact- 
ly unemplo>-ed  but  apart  from 
Wright  and  Clarice,  a Cam- 


bridgi  graduate  bi  the  sense 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  univeiv 
sity  city  and  has  come  thmugb 
the  .Hl^bury  youth  system, 
Anenal  were  often  second  best 
in  terras  of  blend  and  rh>'timL 
Ferguson's  latest  return  to 
the  Everton  attack  tens  rela- 
tively muted,  but  m a quiet 


lifffihjon  he  still  managed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  essence  d centre- 
forward  play  with  sh^  lit^ 
headers  m*  layoff  to  friendly 
feet  around  him.  Apart  from  an 
early  caution  for  a spot  cf  dis- 
sent, nioreover.  nothing  hap- 
pened to  suggest  (hat  Goodlson 
Park  need  keep  the  Scottish 


pipe  band  on  regular  stand-by. 

SCOBEiia*  ArpoMl:  Wrighi  (3B  min).' 
Bwluii:  Sluaa  ISD)  KancAalsIilp  [9*]. 
ArcMBl  Beamin;  DlVon.  UarBAPll, 
UnigDan.  Wlnlareum.  CiatK*  IDckov.  asi. 
M*rSQn.  Jpnevn  H»>dnr,  Wnghi, 
Bargkamp. 

B—ftWi-  SpuSijII.  Home.  WaMP.  Shpri, 
AbIsR.  KanebalsFis.  Sluari.  ParAIPBon. 
Eb|>rii)l.  F«rpimti.  AmoKjchi  lUnswprtb. 

M BpdenDam  (Lpoe). 


Martin  Thorpo 


Blackburn  Rovers  3,  Sheffield  Wednesday  0 


Shearer  keeps  Harford  on  boil  fbr  Europe 


Jeremy  Alexander 


A ROUTINE  home  win 
lifted  Blackburn  to  fifth 
on  Saturday.  ‘There  is." 
as  Ray  Harford  said  of  tiie  FA 
Cup  deibat  by  Ipswich,  “no  use 
crying  over  spilt  mi&;  we  have 
to  ke^  up  a foil  bead  of  steam 
mid  tty-  to  sustain  a challenge 
for  Europe.” 

With  ^ their  cliche  in  one 
basket,  that  is  what  they  are 
doing  — for  all  It  is  likely  to 
be  worth.  Twice  bitten,  they 
stand  a fair  chance  next  sea- 
son of  showing  again  the  me- 
diocrity of  “the  finest  league 
in  the  world".  Still,  it  is  better 
to  travel  hopelessly  — and  be 


made  fools  of  by  the  pastry- 
cooks of  SUheborg  IF  or  the 
plumbers  of  Potsdam  — than 
never  to  leave  home  at  alL 

Rovers  have  enou^  diffi- 
culty winning  away  in  Eng- 
land — once,  at  the  twelfth 
attempt  in  the  league.  But 
Shearer's  record  against 
English  defences  at  Bwood  is 
remarkable  — 18  goals  in  12 
games  while  bis  team-mates 
have  mustered  14. 

Ripley  was  Saturday's  pro- 
vider. Little  came  from  the 
left,  though  Wilcox  has  plaj'ed 
a foil  reserve  game  now.  and 
less  from  Ripley  than  it  should. 
The  crucial  cross  ine-xj^ca- 
bly  evaded  all  three  centre- 
backs.  English  defences  can 


make  it  easy  for  Shearer. 

The  second  goal  was  all 
Norway:  a siu-ge  and  surgical 
pass  by  Berg,  a run  and 
sleight  of  foot  by  Bohinea 
Gallacher.  back  again  from 
injury,  got  the  third,  having 
moved  up  from  midfield  after 
Newell's  substitution;  he 
could  take  the  scoring  weight 
off  Shearer  there. 

Rumour  instantly  valuetl 
the  dropped  Batt>'  at  £2.3  mil- 
lion  and  linked  him  with 
Leeds  in  a swap  with  Speed  — 
wlio  could  restore  perspective 
to  Rovers'  atmek  — or  with 
Newcastle,  whose  manager 
would  clearly  have  lost  his. 

Wednesday  under  David 
Pieat  continue  to  make  games 


interesting.  The  manager, 
ever  questing  and  relislting. 
talked  last  week  of  “old  play- 
ers who  knou'  how  to  look 
after  the  ball".  Nicol.  mar- 
shalling  the  back.  Is  one.  His 
young  Serbs,  who  played  94 
minutes  between  them,  know 
it  too.  as  Bohinen  does.  They 
have  a bailetic  presence  on 
the  ball  and  a touch  and 
imagination  in  its  disposal 
that  ore  practically  alien  to 
home-bred  players  Waddle  is 
an  exception  and  this  time 
«tis  n^tly  forbidden  from 
playing  in  his  own  half. 

He  and  the  Serbs  exposed 
Blackbuni's  defence  as  no 
better  than  those  Shearer 
punishes.  HirsL  injuries  be- 


hind him  aTid  old  sharpness 
returning,  might  have  scored 
twice  in  the  opening  minutes. 

“Hirst  and  Shearer  could  be 
a good  partnership.”  mused 
Pleat.  But  for  whom?  Unless 
the  Duchess  of  York  remem- 
bers her  title  and  gets  a new 
lease  of  what  she  deems  to  be 
life,  it  is  over  to  Walker.  And 
then,  if  Harford  is  still  there, 
waste  not  want  not. 

SCORERS:  BlaeShww  Sl^isirnr  iSRni'il. 
S^'cu>n  G-til*(lH?>  ttt) 
etecAbBTH  Rovwsi  Fla»rr*.  B'<rg 
Cvt»n>(in  Heng-T.  Kpnn^ 
iGifclninnd-iROii.  7S>.  Bchmnn 

8*iofn*W  W«AwMl»r:  Wood'..  lioMn 
Nirol  W.ilk«>r  Sl'-'jnc«ie 
ie>.5iO«  5S»  HxJo 

WhiHln<|hjr< 

?>«.  M.rJ 

Huitve*:  Cl  '•’■•■Mrd  iV/<-iihin.i< 


Chelsea  1 , Nottingham  Forest  0 


Chelsea  lack  fiery  finish 


Russell  Thomas 


CHELSEA  basked  in  the 
afterglow  of  the  most 
uplifting  week  of  their 
season  but  fbr  all  the  praise 
heaped  upon  Glenn  Hoodie’s 
attractive  evolving  system, 
danger  Lurks  within. 

The  increasing  adaptation 
to  Hoddle’s  blueprint  is 
pointed  up  tv  just  one  defeat 
in  13  games,  yet  failure  to  kill 
off  games  still  stretches  the 
manages  nerves.  Here  the 
lack  of  ruthlessness  invited 
late  reprisal  but  fortunately. 
Forest's  own  finishing  tell- 
ings are  even  more 
troublesome. 

Tiredness  after  the  mid- 
week exertions  on  Tyneside 
and  wariness  of  Forest's 


counter-attacking  potential 
were  mitigating  factors.  Yet 
the  insurance  offered  by  John 
Spencer’s  goal  early  in  the 
second  half  threatened  to  be 
removed  by  Chelsea's  ten- 
dency to  stand  and  admire 
their  handsome  handiwork. 

The  volley  by  a dynamic 
and  deserving  Spencer  took 
the  Scot  iurtiier  out  in  front  as 
Chelsea's  top  scorer  — utith 
just  seven  goals-  Hughes  and 
Wise  fhDow  with  five  apiece: 
and  tiie  Welshman  may  be 
removed  fbr  all  of  next  month 
by  a five-game  ban. 

Another  striker  appears 
Hoddle's  principal  priority 
but  Chelsea's  manager  play^ 
down  reports  of  Romania’s 
World  Cup  forwiuti  Florin  Ra- 
ducioiu  coining  to  Stamford 
Bridge  from  Espanyol. 


Wilkins  in  scramble  for  Africa 


QAY  WILKINS  is  to  study 
^videos  of  Afirican  teams 
his  week  as  he  attempts  to 
unrest  Queens  Paris  Ran- 
^rs'  Premiership  slide. 

After  the  2-1  defeat  at  10- 
nan  Wimbledon,  the 
ilayer-man^r  said:  "The 
:ame  was  there  for  the  tak- 
ng  but  we  dJ^'t  push  on  — 
ve  bad  no  cattin®  edge.  1 
ifive  several  videqs  of 

V 1 


Africa  Cup  matches  FU  be 
watching  this  week  for 
promising  players." 

In  the  First  Division 
Wolves  gained  their  first 
victory  under  new  manage- 
ment with  a 2-1  defeat  of 
Tranmere.  Later  Mark 
McGhee  was  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  sign  the  £i  mil- 
lion-plus Everton  mid- 
fielder Vinny  Samwap. 


Hoddle  was  happier  to  dis- 
cuss tile  ments  of  another 
Romanian.  Petrescu.  whose 
creative  contribution  out- 
shone Gullit's  and  any  Forest 
midfielder's.  His  rapid  inte- 
gration. with  Phelan's  arrival 
on  the  left,  given  new 

point  to  Hoddle's  planning. 

Petrescu.  invol%-ed  in  all  his 

team’s  best  moments,  consis- 
tently threatened  to  unlock 
Forest’s  defence  with  his  well- 
timed  runs  and  accurate 
crosses.  One  finally  did  the 
trick,  the  unmarked  Spencer 
voUeving  past  Crossley. 

Forest's  recent  scoring 
problems  were  writ  large 
here.  Campbell  worked  hard 
but  with  little  eSiact;  Roy,  pro- 
gressiii'ely  fad'ing  from  riew. 
made  even  less  impact.  Only 
Jason  Lee.  brou^t  on  for  the 
late  assault,  was  exempt  from 
Prank  Clark’s  criticism. 

“We've  got  four  front  play- 
ers at  the  club."  said  the  man- 
ager. “and  three  of  them  have 
not  played  to  their  full  poten- 
tial this  season.  Jason  has 
done  better  than  anj’body 
could  e.«ipect.” 

SCORDb  CholMa;  SpMciw  iSSniHil 
CWmc  Hiif.hixct.  P«trc«ni  DutMrrv. 
Dl,»fr  C.jrVc  ^hrian  W:se  aullil. 
Nnwion.  Spencer  rs>)  Hughes 

•Furlonij  ^1 

Nottfaghpin  ForMt:  Cus&ley,  Lyflie, 
Ccwr  ChetDrj  Poi-Qc  Slane.  Oemmill 
iJ  Leo  Sjr:.>Vi:iijms,  I'/oan 

CampboH.  Pcs 

HofOTMi  j ■.\in:«r  .'ClptclariTi 


Manchester  City  1 . Coventry  City  1 

Dublin  warms  Atkinson’s  heart 
in  a freezing  tale  of  two  Cities 


Mark  Reckling 


TU£  feelgood  factor  for 
Ron  Atkiiuon  this  sea- 
son has  mostly  beeu  con- 
fined to  the  cream  he  uses 
to  regulate  his  suntan. 

A miserly  point  for  Cov- 
cntr>'  Cit>'  agmnst  their  fel- 
low Stragglers,  however, 
was  enough  to  put  the  man- 
ager on  cloud  nine  and 
open  up  more  daylight  be- 
tween the  Sky  Blues  and 
the  bottom  two  clubs. 

Not  even  a wrist  encased 
in  plaster  after  a tralnUig- 
groand  accident  could 
dampen  the  manager's 
mood.  “The  important 
thing  was  the  result;  1 said 
before  the  game,  whatever 
happens  we  mustn’t  get 
beaten."  he  stressed. 

That  Coventry  escaped 
without  defeat  was  down  to 
a 66th-minute  header  from 
Dublin  after  the  left-back 
Hall  made  a rare  excursion 
to  put  over  a perfect  cross. 
Otherwise  U was  Manches- 
ter City  who  made  all  the 
running  and  were  well 
worth  the  oSth-minute  lead 
provided  by  Rosier. 

Goalscoring  remains  a 
problem  for  City  who  have 
managed  only  eight  at 
Maine  Road  in  the  Teague. 
Rosier,  whose  g|itsy  dis-  j 


plays  almost  single-handed- 
ty  kept  (hem  up  last  season 
when  he  scored  l.'i  Premier- 
ship goals,  has  managed 
just  four  this  campaign. 

On  a freezing  afiemoon  a 
for^ttable  first  half  was 
enlivened  only  when  Quinn 
spooned  two  sitters  over 
the  bar.  The  Iri.shmnn  Is  the 
player  most  under  threat 
after  the  signing  of  Nigel 
Clough,  but  he  silenced  the 
barracking  with  the  over- 
head kick  that  set  up 
Rosler's  headed  goal. 

City  remain  third  from 
bottom,  sharing  20  points 
with  Coventry’  — one  place 
above  them  — who  they 
meet  again  at  Uigbneld 
Road  ne.xt  Saturday  in  the 
F.A  Cup.  The  Mancunians 
then  piio'  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  drop.  South- 
ampton and  QPR. 

"1  ain't  bothered  about 
our  league  position.'’  their 
manager  Alan  Ball  said. 
"We  bossed  the  game  and  I 
will  be  going  home  very 
happy  knowing  we  are  on 
the  tight  iTack.” 

SCORERS:  MartelNstvr  Cltyi 

Caventry  City;  Dublin  iC5L 

City;  irnmi'i,  Sutnrnerbno, 

9 -.Tioiii  Curin  B'lghbacll 

ana:,!,-.  sii  aiiaitUdza'  Plilctciai  Brown. 

R^'J-.r  >>Him 

Covwatry  Citjrs  ORii£e«lc.  Pi6l>D::::g, 
Sjidw.  HiH.  tMlovu,  Riehiitdwn, 
*■  S.al.ii«o  Oubl'n.  Wheidn 
flafetve:  R H.ni  iDdiitnotVil 


Celtic  too 
close  for 
comfort 


Patrick  denn 


The  suggestion  by  n news- 
paper columnist  yester- 
day that  Walter  Smith  is 
"rather  enjoying”  Celtic’s 
men.icing  revival  nt  the  top  of 
the  Premier  Division  Strays 
a puzzling  ignorance.  It  is  a 
near-certainty  that  the 
Rangers  manager  wouJri  not 
survive  the  loss  of  even  one 
clwmplonship  as  they  strive 
to  better  the  nine  .sucressii'e 
titles  won  by  Ceitu:  under 
Jock  Stein  beiu'een  1966  .ind 
197-J. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Smith, 
who  succeedftl  Gr.'icnie  Sou- 
ne.ss  ne.’ir  tile  end  of  the  third 
or  thejr  current  seven  on  tiie 
Irut.  has  kept  the  flame  .ilive 
since  1991.  he  ivouiU  find  little 
symp.’ithy  fruin  dem.’inrting 
supporters  by  failing  at  this 
st.iae. 

It  w.ns  once  wiilely  believed 
that  lie  rrtitid  even  hiiw  been 
toppled  liitd  Rangers  not  qual- 
ified for  this  season's  Cham- 
pton.s'  Li'ague.  Smith  wUi  be 
relishing  Celtic's  ehailenge  as 
much  as  .'i  se.’i  te-ither  having  a 
clase-up  view  nf.’i  dorsal  fin. 

Even  the  little  one-liners 
which  make  the  Rangers 
man.iger  such  enjoyable  com- 
pany seem  to  conceal  a chill- 
ing truth.  When  new.s  of  P.iul 
Gascoigne’s  two-m.Hch  Uefn 
suspension  w,‘is  received 
recently,  Smith  was  asked 
how  it  might  affiTt  them  in 
the  opening  round  nfnen  sea- 
son's European,  or  Ucte.  nr 
Cup-Winners'  Cup  campaign. 

'Well,  If  it's  the  Utifa  or  tiie 
Cup-Winners'  Cup."  he 
replied,  "you  can  ask  tiie  now 
man.iger  nt  the  time."  It  was 
amusing  but  ominous. 

Now  the  g,np  between  the 
Ibrox  side  and  their  greatest 
rivals  is  dun'n  to  one  |»int 
.after  a day  of  ubprobabilities. 

Rangers'  TWO  defeat  at  home 
to  Hearts,  with  Aten  Johnston 
producing  a hat-trick,  is 
enough  to  induce  more  uncer- 
talntj’  at  Ibrox  Park.  But  Celt- 
ic’s failure  to  beat  Kilmar- 
nock at  Rugby  Park  cost  them 
the  lead  for  the  first  time  this 
season. 

They  had  enough  opportu- 
nities in  a 0-0  draw  — the 
same  score  as  on  their  last 
visit  to  Ayrshire  — to  take 
the  three  points  but  missed 
the  composuiv  of  Andreas 
Tliom.  the  German  missing 
because  d'injui^. 


UNLESS  Dave  I^nring 
ton  has  suddenly  come 
into  the  FA's  reckon- 
ing, The  Dell  on  Saturday  was 
not  the  place  to  find  the  ne.vt 
England  manager.  Bryan  Rob- 
son prefers  to  concentrate  on 
club  management  for  now  — 
and  he  certainly  has  a lot  to 
concentrate  on. 

This  was  Middlesbrough's 
fifth  league  defeat  in  a row. 
taking  them  from  the  top  six 
in  the  Premiership  to  l»Iow 
halfway.  The  problem  is  one 
Robson  will  come  to  know  all 
about  if  he  ever  does  become 
England  manager;  disruption 
to  team  continuity  and  coher- 
ence caused  by  injuries. 

In  early  December  Boro’s 
bright  new  dawn  was  hit  by 
injuries  among  the  defenders; 
then  it  was  the  strikers.  Now 
the  midfield  is  feeling  the 
strain,  with  Mustoe.  IViUock 
Juninho.  Stamp  and  Robson 
himself  all  crocked. 

It  could  h.'ive  been  Terr>’ 
Venables  talking  when  Rob- 
son said:  "It  is  difficult  trying 
tn  come  up  with  formations 
for  what  suits  the  side  >-ou're 
left  with.  When  we  have  the 
foil  side  out.  we  get  continu- 
ity in  the  performance  and 
get  far  better  results." 

Boro's  cause  w’as  not  helped 
on  Saturday  by  the  dismissal 
nf  Phil  Whelan  for  two  highly 
avoidable  yellow  cards.  It  put 
the  icing  on  .m  afternoon  for 
Boro  th.it  had  looked  a piece 


Of  cake  when,  just  before  half- 
time. Barniby  exchanged  a 
one-two  witli  Wilkinson  and 
shot  the  visitors  ahead. 

Southampton  recovered 
from  the  demoralising  timing 
of  the  goal  to  take  control  of 
the  game.  On  64  minutes 
Sbipperley  equalised  from 
Watson's  cross  and  seven 
minutes  later  came  South- 
ampton’s winner. 

It  climaxed  two  awful  min- 
utes for  Boro.  First.  Wilkin- 
son fluffed  a close-range  sitter 
that  would  have  put  his  side 
ahead:  then  the  ball  swept  up- 
fleld.  where  Whelan  fouled 
Shipperley-  and  was  sent  off; 
and  from  the  resultant  fi-ee- 
kick,  Dodd's  long-range  shot 
was  parried  well  by  Walsh, 
only  for  the  ball  to  fall  to  Hall, 
who  headed  into  the  net. 

It  was  cruel  luck  on  the 
Boro  goaJkeei^r.  who  had 
produced  a string  of  saves  to 
keep  his  side  in  the  game 
most  brilliantly  a Banks-ifre 
plunge  to  the  (jase  of  the  po^ 
Shipperley’s  down- 
ward header,  then  a top-cor- 
ner tip-away  from  a Le  Tis- 
sier  long-range  special 
0\;eraU.  though.  Southamp- 
ton deser^'ed  the  win.  fheir 
first  in  eight  league  games. 

Swhatnptoiw  Sh:operl(,v 

SouUan^ton:  Bv.iannt  Dodd.  Hall 
Mdnfcau  Cfiarjlcn  C,iN!py  rVKatSOn  S9 
U;;3rllon.  Ven.o-:,',  -.V.iHeia.  Le  Tn.-,e, 
anipperlof  *Ni-iKvn  dSi 
m^aabr^hi  Walsh.  Ca., 

Sejrspn.  Mariib  Si.imD 
lO  HjiloMh  ’2,.  Slje»mnro 
^qnen  (73|  oarrho,.  ■,v,l^,ason 
iralbiiQ«j  K Burge 


Robson  3nd  Robson  could 
come  to  England’s  rescue 


;RYAN  ROBSON  has  con- 
Tirmed  he  does  not  w.mt 
the  England  job  — this  time 
round.  Bui  he  ha.s  recom- 
mended the  former  manager 
Bobby  Robson  for  the  post. 
larUes  Martin  Thorpe. 

With  none  of  the  main  con- 
tenders upp.vently  interested 
in  (he  job.  the  appobitment  of 
Robson  Snr  could  oflfer  the  F.A 
a way  out  of  a ticklish  prob- 
lem. Not  only  would  he  bnng 
unrivalled  and  invaluable  ex- 
wrience  to  the  position  but 
Robson  Jnr.  seen  as  the  even- 
tual heir  to  the  tiirtme,  could 
carrj-  on  learning  the  interna- 
tion.ll  ropes  in  his  part-time 
coaching  role  while  seeing 
out  the  18  months  of  his  con- 
tract with  Mttl^esbrou^. 

Another  England  option 
which  emerged  over  the 
weekend  is  for  the  FA  to  swal- 
low tlieip  nationalistic  pride 
Ml  aprwint  a Scot  - Kenny 
Dalgl^h.  He  is  reported  to  be 
veo'  interested  in  the  job. 
hi  Robson  confirmed 
his  lack  of  interest  in  reptac- 
V^^bles  OQ  Satur- 

fiiiaj  unnl,  be  said’  "Yes 
tiwts  ili'ritiiu?,  - .\nd  could  he 
be  pyrauaded  otherwise?  “No. 
feel  tlut  It's  loo  e;vly  in  my 


managerial  career  to  go  w 
the  England  job  at  the  r 
ment  Though,  in  the  futi 
>■00  ne\'er  know." 

In  the  meantime,  he  noi 
nated  the  man  whose  Enela 
so  oft, 

Bobby  Robson's  been  in 
for  eight  years,  he  got  us 
the  semifinals  of  the  Woi 
^pandtes  always  qualif 
for  the  World  Cup.  So  with 
UK  yiDunger  ones  tumine 
down,  if  you’re  going  to  "o  1 
experience,  there's  nobo 
more  experienced  than  hin 
And,  crucially.  Robson's  ct 
tract  with  Potio  e.vpircs  tJ 
summer. 

-As  for  Dalglish,  his  recc 
at  Liverpool  and  Bbckbii 
speaks  for  itself.  .And 
though  the  FA’s  chief  exw 
live  Graham  Kelly  has  said 
thinks  the  appointment  of 
non-Englishman  is  unlike 
he  left  the  door  open  by  at 
fog  the  final  decision  woi 
be  down  to  the  FA  sub-co 
mittee  trying  to  fill  the  post 

Interestingly,  the  FA  has , 
read>*  taken  some  steps  aw- 
from  their  traditional  insul; 
ity  by  shortlisting  tbe  Frenc 
man  Gerard  Houllier  and  t 
Scot  Andy  Roxburgh  for  t 
jokoTFA  technicai  director 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Newcastle  United  2,  Botton  Wanderers  i 

Centurion  Beardsley 
is  poetry  in  motion 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


David  Hopps 


t i'. 


Newcastle  united 

displayed  an  ex- 
travagance near 
goal  that  would 
have  shamed  the  Dnchess 
of  York.  Their  superiority 
was  endlessly  flaunted, 
their  opportunities  con- 
stantly frittered,  but  taifc 
nltimately  was  of  three 
more  points  rather 
£3  million,  and  they  still 
remain  fhr  from  bankrupt 
as  their  manager  Kevin 
Keegan  is  only  too  eager  to 
Indicate. 

Newcastle  now  have  a 
fortnight  to  rest  their 
limbs,  reflect  upon  a 12- 
point  niemlm:ship  lead  anrf 
strengthen  their  squad  for 
the  last  15  games.  Asprilla. 
Papin,  Sinclair  and  Batty 
are  four  names  from  the 
rumour  factory.  AH  Keegan 
would  say  was:  hope  to 

have  at  least  one  new 
player  by  our  next  game." 

That  signing,  it  i*an  be  as- 
serted, will  reflect  Newcas- 
tle's huge  aspirations. 
Their  passage  towards  next 
season's  European  Cup  will 
be  made  by  ^ncorde,  not 
Budgie  The  Helicopter.  Or 
as  Keegan  put  it:  “in  t>»i« 
club’s  position  now,  we 


must  be  looUng  for  abso- 
lute top-ttotchers." 

David  Ginola’s  impending 
suspension  following  his 
dismissal  in  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  at  Highbury  leaves 
Newcastle  with  a temporary 
dearth  of  flank  players,  al- 
though Gillespie  will  be 
close  to  recovery  when  they 
entertain  ShefiBeld  Wednes- 
day on  February  3. 

Speaking  ill  of  Ginola  is 
unwise  in  the  North-East, 
where  he  has  brought  undi- 
luted Joy.  The  latest  edition  i 
of  The  Mag,  the  Newcastle 
' United  fanadne,  even  allows 
, one  supporter  to  put  her 
“true  love  and  strange 
' urges"  into  rhyme:  “T/u 
I name  is  Dauid  Ginola  or  shall 
I call  him  Davie,  His  bail  con- 
trol is  luscious  and  his  hair  is 
cute  and  wavy ..." 

Disappointingly,  none  of 
the  seven  stanzas  addresses 
Ginola’s  alleged  tendency 
towards  diving.  On  the  day 
that  his  booking  for  the  of- 
fence  against  Arsenal  was 
rescinded  — the  referee 
Gerald  Ashby  concluding 
after  review^  video  evi- 
dence that  Ginola  had  been 
fouled  by  vnnterbum  — be 
toppled  so  easily  under  one 
eiudlenge  that  Bergsson’s 
Ungemalls  must  have  been 
chaiged  with  10,000  volts. 


Whmi  Ginola  was  refused 
a penalty  for  I,ee*s  clumsy 
challenge,  it  looked  HIca  po- 
etic justice.  After  a body- 
check  by  Green,  the 
Frenchman  indulged  In  a 
gesturing  conversation 
with  a comer  flag. 

Newcastle’s  luminary ' 
was  Beardsley,  whose  chip  I 
set  up  the  first  goal  for  Kit- 
son  and  whose  left-tboted 
volley,  after  Peacock  had  i 
headed  on  Watson’s  comer, ' 
was  his  lOOth  le^iue  goal 
for  the  elnb.  This  was  an- 
other display  of  vitality  and 
Insist.  Sadly  fbr  Beards- 
ley, nobody  seems  moved  to 
write  poems  about  it. 

Bolton  are  seven  points 
adrift  from  salbty  but  if 
tfaey  wiaititaiw  these  stan- 
dards they  are  not  without 
hope.  Their  cultivated  pass- 
ing was  a credit  to  them 
and  only  excellent  saves  by 
Smicek  from  Sellars  aod 
Blake  prevented  them  mak- 
ing a modest  withdrawal  on 
Newcastle’s  account. 
jconoui  Miwiwtn  Unlt*d;  KiHDfi 

(9tnifil,  Baafdalay  137]. 

HftWarara:  Bargason  (19). 

Hawuatl*  Ualtatfi  Srnicak:  Bari<m. 
Alaart  r^neeck.  BmmrI.  Waaan.  L«a. 
Clark.  Ginola.  Baaroaloy.  Kilaon 
(Huekatf.  73). 

BaMan  Wanitararaa  Bfanagan;  Oraan. 
Sarsuon,  Stubaa.  PMIIIpa,  Laa.  Snaakaa. 
Cuccle  (Paaialainan,  S3).  Sallara, 
UeGlnlay.  Slaka 
flalataai  K Coopar  (Pontypridd) 


First  Division:  Leicester  City  0,  Sunderland  0 

Sunderiand  again  fail  to  make  their  day  pay 


Paul  Weaver 

ON  A day  as  cold  and  grey 
as  a marble  hAarfgtnna 
neither  team  was  capable  of 
lifting  the  pace  above  the  fh- 
nereal;  these  are  clubs  that 
managed  to  lose  their  way  in 
the  bleak  midwinter. 

Sunderland  led  the  First 
Division  recently,  but  since 
their  6-0  destructian  of  Mill- 
wall -last  month  have  taken 
two  points  from  four  games. 
Yesterday's  disclosure  by 
their  manager.  Peter  Reid, 
that  David  Kelly  was  unlikely 
to  play  ogain  after 

surgery  on  ankle  lig^ents 
does  not  engender  optimism. 
Reid  also  played  down  specu- 
lation about  Ian  Rush. 

"1  should  be  delightedLto 
have  Ian  on  loan."  he  said, 
"but  to  be  honest  1 have  not 


been  in  toucih  with  Liverpool 
and  I should  be  very  sur- 
prised if  they  were  wiling  to  i 
release  Ian  while  they  are ' 
chaUenglng  in  both  the  league  ' 
and  the  Cup."  i 

Leicester  liave  problems  of : 
their  own;  they  have  not ' 
scored  fbr  four  games  and 
their  manager,  Martin 
O'Neill  is  still  seeking  his 
first  win.  "We  showed  a lot 
more  determination  and  com- 
mitment in  the  second  half 
but  that  wasn't  very  difficult, 
was  it?  We  also  hit  the  bar. 
We  now  have  almost*  two 
weeks  without  a game  and  I 
have  the  oppratiinity  to  as- 
sess tilings.  There  is  no  fero- 
cious abundance  of  money 
here  but  Fm  confident  things 
win  turn.  The  chance  of  pro- 
jQOtioQ  depends.on-  winning 
our  home  games,"  he  said. 

Their  b^  chance  came  in 


the  72nd  minute,  when  Steve 
Corlca  crossed  and  Iwan 
Roberts  struck  the  bar  with  a 
header.  Garry  Parker  also 
went  close  with  a left-foot 
drive  six  minutes  later. 

The  best  chances  foil  to 
Simderland,  however.  In  the 
5^  minute  Craig  Russell 
shot  straight  at  the  grateful 
Kevin  Poole  and  minutes 
later  Phil  Gray  shot  across 
g<^  from  a few  yards. 

To  add  to  Sunderland’s  dis^ 
tress  th^  had  Gareth  Hall 
sent  off  in  the  last  lumute  for 
a foul  Pmtle  Heskey,  his 
second  bookable  offence. 
"I'm  asking  the  ref  to  have  a 
look  at  the  video,”  Reid  said 
with  an  imploring  gesture. 

ijiBMter  CMy,  RooiB.  Qrayaon.  Honing, 
nil.  WaMh.  WhlHw.  UXM.  Parkor.  Corlca. 
RaDarti,  Joachim  (Haakay.  TSminl. 
awndarti*!  Ql«an.  Kubicki.  MaMIla.  I 
Od.  SeoO.  BracaaMlI  (Martin  Gray.  7Q.  I 
Agnaw.  uichaal  Gray.  Hall.  Human  I 
(Haivay,  81).  Pt»l  Cray. 


wm 


Down  and  out . . . Darren  Gough  offered  a glimmer  of  hope  amid  the  despair,  bringing  Fanie  de  Villiers  to  his  knees  first  ball  photograph:  mke  hewir 


I aouiHAPmcA 

A G /Mbm  e rnorpa  a wirfla 44 

tBJ  Patfranan  B FtaMli  biAHtin  ...  ie 
G KtiiMa  e P«4I>  a Gough  IT 

*WJCron(ac  HUi  b Manm  BO 

AP  Kalpar  noioui B1 

JH  Kama  run  ouj s 

B N UeUIilwt  b «HMa .4 

a M Pollock  c Thocpo  b ___  o 

P L ByrncM  bGou^  T 

PSda  ViQiara  bOoiitft D 

PRAdkintiWoul e 

Ealrufbl.ar.wa.... ia 

Total  (tor  9.  so  owera) BIB 

M af  Briofeata  Xk  81. 1A  W7. 17%  105. 
198.  306.206. 

BmIIbei  Cork  10-0-53-0:  Marlin 
0-O-<7-3;  Gough  10-0-33-4;  tlltnew&rth 
10-1-01-0;  Hick  441.10-0:  WhKa  7-0-27-.&. 


'MA  AilMnBncMeUiilanbPBUock  a 
c wmka  0 Sub  a da  vmtan  BO 

H A amltt)  a Riiframan  b MeMfflan  . B1 

G A Mek  b SymoQK  |..  40 

HH  Pairbrelher  b McMiBan  O 

G P Thorpa  b AdMW — - B1 

tRC  Ruaaall  cMcMItunb  Syrneea  - 0 

0 6 Cork  Ibwb  da  VHOera  M 

PJ  Martin  c Syrrsaa  b da  VBRar*  ..  0 

0 ^uBh  b de  vuiiara 4 

n K llllngwom  not  out B 

Ejdna  (61.  ibS.  nbZ> 10 

ToUl  (48.1  rMflnL]  1M 

Mi  of  wltOata.  S.  BS.  7«i  nk  11%  118. 
184.  M7.  »1. 

Baiafcip  da  villlars  •.t-l.«>4:  Pollock 
e-1-17-1;  Croaja  4-0-i7-{t  UoMHian 
o-o-^s:  synwoa  10-0-81-2.  Adaixm 
0-1-28-1. 

Umplmac  R Koaraan  and  C J Mikdilay. 

Bomh  Mrtaa  «>M  by  B* 


England  slip  quietly  away 


MkeSelwey 
■1  Port  Eftcabeih 

IT  IS  bard  to  imagine  any 
cricket  match  tiiat  receives 
the  full  attention  of  the  St 
George's  Park  Band  — once 
released  from  their  church 
duties  — as  quiet  but  tiie 
seventh  and  lari  oneday  in- 
ternational managed  to  be 
just  that  slipping  peacriUUy 
to  a conclusion. 

It  was  something  of  an  im- 
usual  finale.  For  a start  the 
South  African  Hmni.  for  the 
first  timp  in  such  matches, 
fielded  a wlckette^r  whose 
namp  was  not  Richardson  *— 
Dave  of  that  ilk  win  now  miss 
the  World  Cup  because  of  a 
chipped  finger.  Then,  in  the 
19th  over  the  finRi  matTh 
another  South  African, -Fanie 
de  ViUiers,  misfi elded,  a col- 
lector’s item  in  itself. 


There  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon about  the  result  how- 
ever. England  lost  just  as 
' they  have  in  every  one  of  the 
games,  exc^  the  desperate 
run-chase  in  Bloemfontein, 
and  Hansie  Croxue  received 
the  trophy  from  Nelson  Man- 
dela, resplendent  in  his  South 
African  blazer,  cap  and  flan- 
nels. Football  sbfrts,  rugby 
shirts,  atid  DOW  tills.  But 
Cronje  knows  that  tilings  will 
be  rather  more  difficult  on 
the  subcontment  next  month. 

ff  Soutii  Africa  were  not 
quite  as  sparky  as  tiiey  have 
been,  then  it  was  a weary,  un- 
committed performance 
England  that  recalled  child- 
hood days  and  Andy  Pandyt 
time  to  go  home,  time  to  go 
home... 

CroQje  won  his  fifth  toss  of 
the  series,  batted  and  then 
scored  60  himself  as  South  Af- 
rica reached  218  for  nine,  the 


other  chief  contribution  — a 
beefy  unbeaten  61  from  67 
balls,  mostly  with  a runner  — 
coming  frmn  Adrian  Kuiper, 
the  Boland  capt^  drafted  in 
to  replace  the  injured  Jonty 
Rhodes.. 

In  reply,  England  lost  Mike 
Atherton,  a man  absolutely 
racked  with  the  exhaustion  (tf 
the  tour,  caught  at  slip  for 
three  off  the  Man  of  the 
Series,  Shaun  Pollock,  and 
immediately  were  denied  tiie 
bedrock  ^a  winning  score. 

Cronje  used  his  bowlers 
wisely,  set  inteUigent  tourni- 
quet fields,  and  generally 
made  life  difficult  for  the  bats- 
men. Only  when  Graeme  Hick 
was  at  the  crease  did  England 
appev  to  have  a chance  of 
winning.  But  after  making  a 
composed  43.  he  was  bowled 
by  the  off-spinner  Synumx  as 
he  attempted  to  chop  the  ball 
away  to  the  offside,  and  there- 


after it  was  embarrassin^y 
processional 

If  any  good  has  come  from 
the  last  two  mateh^,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  the  return  to 
rhythm,  confidence  and  form 
of  Darren  Gough,  who  fol- 
lowed his  three  wickets  at 
East  London  with  four  for  34 
yesterday,  three  of  them  in 
rapid  succession  towards  the 
end  of  the  South  African  in- 
nings. Gough's  great  weapon 
in  &ese  circumstances  is  the 
inswinging  yorker,  delivered 
at  pace  and  with  a high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Symcox 
and  De  VUUers.  first  bail  will 
testify  to  its  resurgent 
efficacy. 

• England  have  gone  out  to 
8-1,  alongside  Sri  Lanka,  with 
bookmakers  William  Hill  for 
the  World  Cup.  Australia  are 

3- 1  favourites- ahead  of  India. 
Pakistan  and  South  Africa  at 

4- 1.  with  West  Indies  6-1. 


. - >•  *• 
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Weekend  results 

Soccer 

FACMHJNG  PREHHEBSigP 
AataN  ¥■■  (1)  a . TMtanhamdH 
McGretti  33.  Yorte  78  Sw  38 

»M8 

Araanal  1.  GaarBR  eiackbwn  8.  Sken 
Wad  ft  Chaiaaa  1.  Nolvn  Poraai  ft  Uvar- 
pod  5.  Leefta  ft  Man  Cn«  1.  Cov«mry  i: 
NawsaaM  Z Benon  1:  Souttiampen  8, 
Midtilaabraugli  1;  WinMadon  8.  OPR  i. 
Paa^Baaft  Waal  Ham  * Man  OH. 

P W D L F A PH 

1 nr*  I 33  17  S 3 45  18  64 

UawpaW a 18  8 5 48  ?l  4B 

Ita  Utd .......  83  13  a S 41  37  4B 

34  11  8 4 3B  34  41 

Man  wfc 23  11  6 5 39  18  a« 

■aiBBiaii 34  11  5 8 37  26  BB 

Ar«aiiH.- 34  10  7 7 33  84  BT 

HaiBw  raraat 23  9 10  4 33  33  37 

— — 24  10  8 8 as  36  BB 

CIMHM 84  0 9 6 38  35  BB 

LMda..... — 23  10  5 8 30  33  SB 

I8ilGil>iiiiil)h  34  9 6 9 a 26  BB 

MaWWad 33.6  8 9 38  88  BB 

Wltladliii 34  8 6 12  33  48  B4 

«ta«  Hm 31  6 6 10  38  38  BB  ' 

tnalliMipInn ZS  S 8 10  23  W BB 

ODWMWy... 33  4 8 11.29  4S  so 

■MCny 28  5 5 13  13  35  BO 

on 24  5 3 16  18  36  IB 

Baltow .J.—  84  8 4 17  23  46  98 

Laa^a  gaakaav«i«  (Mall:  BT  Shaarar 
[niarktuirii]  BB  Fowiar  (Llvarpool);  Faitil- 
fiBM  (NaweaailR).  BO  SPerlnpham  fFenan- 
ham).  IB  Wrtgm  (Araanaiv  48  Yaboaii 
(Laada).  1B  Armaireno  {Totianhanq. 

PA'inOPHT:  nrat  reuoA  Saitl  1.  Yacarll 
1:  Aamen  iRd  1,  Btylh  Spartana  3:  Bopnor 
Ragia  1.  WMcaaiar  ft  Boami  UH  1.  Chor- 
lay  1:  BreniaBnva  1.  BWiep  Auokland  ft 
Burton  s.  THford.  i:  CambrUpa  C 1.  Bora- 
ham  .Wood  8:  Caiahaiipn  3.  Woking  i; 
Chaiinelerd  0,  Nawporl  ARC  1:  Colwyn  Bay 
ft  Ainnoiam  ft  Dowar  ft  Chalianham  .ft 
Dudlay  4,  Halaaowan  ft  Famborauoh  1,  i 
Sioiigh  1;  GaHaboioupit  4.  NimaaMi  i: 
Gloueeaiar  S.'SiaHaa  ft  HaiHax  2,  Sou(l> 
port  V Haw  0,  EnflaW  ft  lladnaalorel  Tn 
1,  Nortiiwidi  1:  Kaaarlng  1.  St  Albana  .1: 
Klddarminaier  0.  Gaieahaad  0:  Maeetae- 
llaM  1.  Runeem  ft  Marina  0,  Hyde  UId  ft 
Moreeamba  2.  Emiay  2;  'Oxloid  C 1. 
Manbyrft  RadetMa  Bonotigh  ft  MailoA  2; 
Rpdiwan  Tn  ft  Wailing  ft  FMidan  8 
(rmonda  0,  Purflaat  1:  Sudlan1 1.  QuMalay 
i:  Staiyortdpa  i.  Greaiay  Rwra.  i;  Stavatv 
aoa  ft  Deg  & Rad  ft  TrewbrMga  Tn  ft 
StHbury  Tn  2:  Wembley  ft  KlngsHnian  1. 

' PA  VASB  ftMtb  raondc  Pautton  Rvra  0, 
UangottlMd  UH  3. 

UHIBOIB  LEA0UW  Pinndar  DMalam 

Bamber  Bdge  1),  Leek.Tn  ft  Barrow  ft 
3;  FrieUay  4.  Aoortngim  SHn- 
lay  1;  Knowaley  2,  Sponnymoor  ft  WIna-  i 
t«d  UId  1.  Birdon  1.  leading  itaniWigii 
1.  Bamber  Bridoa  (PW,  Pta54);  ft  Hhrde  UU  , 
(2b-4ft:  ft  Barrow  (25-^  PM  BIiiMmw 
Athenen  LH  0,  Uneain  UId  1:  Eaatwood  Tn  i 

ft  RaatwoodftParalay  CeHHft  Congfm 

Tn  ft  (Vaat  Harwood  Tn  -i.  WoilHop  Tn  ft 
cby  ft  HvnBBie  Tn  i:  LatB*)  i> 
NBOteriiold  4:  Warrington  Tn  2.  APraioft  Th 
ft  WMtfay  Bay  3.  Curzan  AaMen  ft 
worungton'  ft  Bradlond  PA  ft 
BEAZOI  HOMB  tftAOUW  Pnniar 
— ililii  I BaUock  Tn  ft  Qrauaeand  A N ft 
Haaimga  s,  Attioraiena  1;  Saliabury  ft 
Crawiay  Tn  1:  VS  Rugby  4.  llkamon  Tn  ft  i 
kaadlwg  atandlngai  1.  Ruahden  ft  ! 
0‘Rionds  (P23.  PlaSS);  2.  Glcycyiar  I 
8.  KaWaowen  (28-48).  IBHaiid  , 
DhMoM  Bnaui  Tn  ft  RaddHch  UW  ft 
BueMh^mm-TTrS.  BrMmionii  Ta  ft 
Tnl  uincMayTni;  OnnttiamTn  T,  Paget 
fbigrs  3:  RC  Warwick  ft  Badwerfi  UH  1: 
SoUhuB  Bor  1.  tBicaaiar  W i;  Ooybri^ 
ft  Bwy'  Til  ft'  SutHB  CoHflald  0.  -^4oor 
Green  & Tamwerlh  1.  Kings  Lynn  0.' 
Bonthan  BMalM  BrataiM 
port  »W  ft  &lm  ft  Mu  ftCtiKMtort  Tn  ft 

Farehsffl  Tn  0.  Aahierd  Tn.ft  FUbar  98  ft 
CiavedM  Tn  0;  Pleat  Tn  ft  Baahlay  ft  Po^ 
eel  Green  Rw*  ft  MargHe  1;  HavnnLTn  4. 
Tcnbridoe  .Angela  1:  SmbigbounM  ft 
vSmm«up»Mart  ft  Wttney 

Tn  ftweymouih  1,  YaH  TIiO. 

1149  mShTIW  tBMHIW  ^ 
lrtni£  1,  Naniwieh  Tn  o;  Chaddsnon 

1.  RsMandaie  UH  0:  aihalara  Tn  0.  CilH- 

arbe  2:  Siioid  C ft  AMIna  Road  U'ShL 

mamdHe  UH  ft  Eaetwopd  Haniqr  1.  nal^ 

Cm  YUM  letm*  Bumcough  1, 
Presoa  Ik  Blaolipeol  Rvra  ft  Hotker  06  ft 
Kldaotpve  Ath  ft  TrgHeid  0:  UagbuU  ft 
Oarweo  1;  Measiqr  1.  Penrith  0;  Naim  1. 
AWerHn  CoBWtes  1:  NsweeHIa  Th  ft 
Smw nb 0; Tatisy  Walker  l. FlbMift  . 
ObEcthbJA  lAMUO  PrwnieR  Banw 
BBplB  Tn  0.  Caine  Tn  0:  Bridpon  ft  Frsmg 
Tn  1;  BrisHngton  1.  OldeloiV  Tn  q Bi^ 
MF  3.  TIvarton  Tn  ft  CredWon-UH  1.  Odd  - 
Down  Aih  ft  Elmera  I.  Waaibuiy  UH.  ft 
rainHnTnft  CMppanhamTnft  . 


ENDSLEKSH  LEAGUE 
First  Dhrtslon 

Ulaaabar  (0)  B SiHBarftnd  (0)  O 

18.130 

Bamalay  i.  C Palaca  1:  Clurhon  4,  Weei 
Bram  1:  Grbnaay  1.  MUlwiB  ft  Huddan- 
I flaw  ft  OHIwm  ft  HowWh  2,  Blmilngham 
ft  Norwich  0,  Luton  1;  Pori  Vale  1.  Derby  I; 

I Reading  1,  Bum  ft  ShaM  UU  1.  WaOord  1: 

, SouVwH  3,  PerHmoudi  i;  WMvarhanipHn 
ft  Tranmara  1. 

P W 0 L F A PH 

Dwby.. 27  14  6 5 45  30  SB 

CMByii— 38  12 . 9 S 39  98  4S 

I MyddciaGHd 38  11  9 6 37  93  4B 

, SMIiM-..— ..  37  11  9 8 31  93  41 

' Icliwalw  36  10  9 7 40  89  88 

, StnlM ...  37  10  9 9 37  S3  St 

•vBartaMl-.—  84  10  9 S 90  S.B8 

I MwwB 37  10  8 9 89  33  BB 

NerwMi 36  10  8 10  39  34  BB 

■Mln^Mi. 88  10  « 8 87  36  BB 

IliawtoB..,. 36  8 10  7 47  37  ST 

■■■ally 87  9 10  8 35  42  87 

TIiMaby 28  0 10  7 38  32  BT 

TVmMTW.......  35  8 7 9 38  29  84 

CkyeM  Pi^tl.-  36  8 10  7 33  38  «4 

, PnrMwuHl...-.-  88  8 8 IS  44  46  BB 

OI*M 38  7 11  8 34  89  BB 

: Riadftig 38  7 10  0 33  36  SI 

Panvaia.— 37  7 9 11  39  40  BO 

Trillilil^nilli  26  8 10  10  33  37  SB 

WmI  Bram 88  7 4 IS  29  45  BB 

WHIart- 35  5 10  10  38  81  as 

Ulw a 6 7 12  23  37  as 

«aM  UM 38  5 8 13  S3  45  BB 

immOuB  MnWaaratw  (tSHl):  4T  AMrUga 
I (Tranmara).  18  Goodman  (WMvertiamp- 
ton).  14  Sturridga  (Darby).  Hobarta 
) (LscaaHrt-  1*  Hum  iwaat  Brom);  Hunt 
(Birmingham).  1B  Ma^la  (IpawM]:  Gab- 
Uadlni  (Dwby);  Boo(h  (HuddvHleH):  Raa 
(UlUwaH);  Ward  (HorwlehV 
BBoead  OMsIaM  Blackpool  ft  Briaul  City 
at  BoumamouHi  a,  Bradtord  i;  BranOmd  3. 
Verfcft  BrlHiton  1.  PalarborwHi3:  BriaBI. 
Rvra  1.  Carilala  1;  ChastwflaU  1.  Oideni 
UH  ft  Craws  ft  Wycombe  0:  Np(h  Co  i, 
Wraxbam  0;  Rolharham  1.  Bumlay  ft 
WwBwabury  -i,  Gwmsa  ft  Stoetport  ft 
Walaan  1;  Swindon  ft  Hull  ft 

P W D L F A PH 
HMdc-  28  M 8 8 43  17  aa 

Crowa':..'—,.-.,  84.14  S S 48  38  47 

"nrr^r— 84  18  7 5 88  »l  4B 

NoHaCBMlp.-.  33  18  7 4 35  18  4S 

CMkarMd-;-.  84  11  7 6 38  35  40 

■ndW 84  10  8 6 38  31  BB 

■ewiMmoMh....  26.11  6 10  33  36  BB 

BwwHnnI  35  11  4 10  B8  40  BT 

tliiiirriiT 38  11  4 11  35  35  ST 

Tftiiham  24  8 11  6 36  87  BB 

Wyaimha 84  5 11  S 31  35  BB 

■mi|.  ~ 9 8 9 30  38  BB 

TaTi  - 24  9 6 7 36  15  BB 

CMard  IHd.. 84  8 7 8 81  25  84 

WiitBnnrl  8 9 838  88  88 

— 28  7 0 10  35  S7  BO 

rnmantaiiHi  84.  7 8 8.34  36  BB 

IMmiMb 25  7 7 11  30  38  as 

f-rfMa  88  5 10  11. 31  40  SB 

Vy*. - 34  7 - 4 18  37  93  BB 

twMian  85  6 9 11  29  42  S4 

BimiMacd.....-.-  24  e 8 T2  21  71  B4 

BriHrteii. 25  8 4 13  23  40  BB 

lU - - - 84  2 B M 10  43  44 

kM*iB  gailaiiMa  fteial):  B1  Nogan 
IBiirnl^:  Bamaa  (YbrIO- 18  Goatar  (BoOp 
■rhpm).  IB  SBwait  (Brtafeil  Rvn)-  IB 
Jones  {BoumamocHi).  IB  Ptnnay  OWn- 
don);  Ream  (Carilala}:  WhKa  (Neds  Co). 
U*d  Bami  1,  HetHrt  3;  Burji 

ft  ktorthempton  v,  Cambridge  UH  i.  Bnute 
(herpa  ft’  CanBll  1,  RochoaM  0;  Darlington 
1,  Exenr  ftHartiapooi  2,  Chaatw-l:  Urn 
eein  ft  Prasun  ft  ManaHaW  1:  Pviham  ft 
Ptomoiilh  1.  Coldieator  1:  Scattiowaugh  ft ' 
Dencaatar  3:  Torquay  3.  Layton  Orient  1: 
Wigan  8.  OWInHwm  1. 

P w D L F A Pto 
35  14  .'7  * 4 33  10  4B 

•PtMan 25  11  18  2 51  23  4B 

t-liaaw  26  12  B 3 44  31  44 

tliMifMtar  25  12  5 3 31  S3  41 

riiliJiMTir 25  10  10  5 33  30  40 

MBngM 25  10  8 8 28  » ^ 

niliBUiilli  36  10  3 ' 7 40  88  BO 

25  9 ' 8 7 28  31  SB 

Sl^ _2S  9 8 8 33  33  BB 

,■  . 23  » 7 9 28  25  84 

ewMdgaUU-  26  9 3 10  39  43  BB 

iHldidl^  9 6 10  34  29  88 

llaioflwd  84  7 .10  7 35  30  81 

buylsw  Orient 37  8 7 12  28  S3  Si 

26  e IS  8 37  31  ae 

■Mat 26  8 12  S 27  68  SO 

tinndlirT- 29  7'8  8 SS  90  BB 

HnritopMl 34  7 6 ' 0 26  M M 

nSSnZ- 36  7 8 IT  24  90  BB 

MwHtlald  25  5 12  3 S3  49  ST 

SSSl?  24  $ 11  8 29  S3  as 

IliiMm  35  e 8.11  84  30  BB 

tiMbf— -g*-  25  5 10  10  26  as  SB 

fFf-^  • 8 B 14  22  47  IT 

tnadbtB  BMtoaarara  Hotal):  SB  (Me  I 
(CinHn).  IB  Bavflla  {Praatonl:  Whits 
(THretofti).  17  WMahall  (RodHaie).  is  : 
BwOar  (Gillingham};  LWia|ohn  (Plyrmudr):  | 
MeFtflane  (Sctimiiorpei. 


SUL'S  BcarmsH  iaaquw  piawdw 

iMitolnia  Aberdrai  i.  F>aniift  ft  HIbeman 
0,  MoHarwell  ft  Kilmarnock  ft  CalUe  ft 
Ra«6i  1,  Falkirk  ft  Rangen  0,  Haarto  ft 

P w o L P A Pte 

IMpeta -34  17  S 2 56  13  60 

CaRle 34  15  7 1 43  18  SB 

Hamta - 24  10  4 10  87  97  B4 

■bii  ill  in 32  10  3 0 33  26  SB 

IflbaeMi 84  9 8 9 39  40  SB 

Mfi 33  3 5 9 35  33  BB 

KBfmaelr.-.-  33  7 5 11  33  33  SB 

PavMck.  ...  ....  a 5 6 IS  IS  34  30 

PtokM ....  a S 4 14  19  M IB 

■aBiariewB a 8 10  II  13  a 10 

knadhg  goHeauratu  (isial).  IT  Van 
Hooydonk  (CalM)- 1 0 Duria  (Rangan).  14 
MeCoM  (Rangara).  1B  CoOkw  (CalUe) 
•comsH  iBnwia  pm  omhoiw 
Clydabank  ft  Qfawwek  Morton  1:  Dumbar- 
ton 1,  Dundee  UH  3;  Oimdaa  l.  B(  Mirren 
ft  Hamilton  ft  Dunlermllna  ft  $(  Johratona 

0,  Akdrla  0.  LauAig  atamibigR  1,  Oww 
dee  Uto  (P34,  Pto48);  ft  DwdarmNna 
(31-41);  3.  Greenock  Morton  (21-36}. 
feeand  WitolBM  Bwwtok  1.  Eaai  FKa  ft 
Clyde  ft  Stranraer  ft  Fortar  1,  SPrll^  4; 
Quean  ol  SouPi  2.  Ayr  ft  SiannouBamur  9, 
MonMa  1.  kaaiftag  aWntMgto  1,  Eaai 
nia  (P3ft  PH49):  ft  Sdrtlno  C21-49):  3, 
SMdiauHniu(r  <21-341. 

YMrd  ONkduwi  Brechin  i,  Albion  ft  Cow- 
danbaatti  i.  Arbroaoi  ft  Eaat  Surting  1. 
Caladenton  T 9;  Ouaen'a  Park  ft  AUoa  ft 
FtoM  Cowuy  0.  LMngglon  1 (Abandonod 
dua  to  power  (aMurto.  LeaHwg  uMAipm 

1.  UvingaHn  (P3ft  Pb87):  ft  CaMonlan  T 
(3046):  8.  Brechki  (80-38). 

POOLS  CNBCIb  Bemw  Mw  (totol  7):  < 
8. 1ft  2ft  36. 51. 93.  Me  occm  draw  (7):  ift 
34.  41,  43. 48. 49,  6ft 

Ntt  POOTBMIL  UAOUa  PriiHir  Ble- 
ttooM  Breitofy  ft  Gra^  ft  Oulwieli  i.Han- 
don  ft  Harrow  Borough  1.  Hliehin  ft  Bunon 
UM  ft  BWup'o  Snraotd  1;  Walton  A Mar- 
anam  ft  Chertsay  Tn  u Yaadhig  1,  Wen- 
bring  ft  LialHi  uMAram  i.  Enllald 
iPri,  PH43):  ft  OulwlGh  (32-47):  ft  Bor*, 
urn  Wood  (32-44).  Rrat  DTritoaM  AMar. 
6(1017)15. AbngdanmcBarMngi.Maid-  , 
enhaad  UH  1;  BaaMgatoko  Tn  ft  Uabridga 
1*.  Billarleay  Tn  ft  Wokingham  Th  0;  Ch^  . 
to««in  UH  ft  TTinma  UniHd  ft  Marlow  1. 
Haytotoga  Bwilto  0:  Rulallp  Manor  ft  Lay- 
ton  Pannani  i;  Teoong  8 Mitcham  UId  ft 
Bartowmaud  Tn  ft  laaawd  Blililiie 
Canvoy  I8land  ft  Egham  Tn  1;  Qia6oni  Si 
Panr  ft  Oarkutg  ft  Ctiaanuni  0.  Croydon  S| 
CoMar  Row  1.  Bedford  Tn  1:  Hamel  Hamp- 
ataad  ft  LaHiartiaad  ft  Mwigarlerd  Tn  7.  , 
Braetoiall  Tn  ft  Tilbury  8.  Oirwiaad  AOi  0;  ' 
Ware  ft  Maoopailun  Polica  0:  WMham  Tn  i 
ft  EdgwHO  Tn  ft  Wivanhoa  Tn  i,  SaPrun  ' 
Waldan  Tn  1.  ThbW  GtiiHia’  Cambwiay 
Tn  0,  WIngaia  6 nntfitey  ft  Clapton  4, 
Souihan  ft'  Eaai  Tburroek  uh  ft  Avolay  1; 
Epaom  A Ewull  3.  HarodoM  UH  ft  Horn^ 
church  9.  Harlow  Tn  5;  Hoieham  1.  Marv 
lord  Th  ft  Kn^bwy  Tn  ft  Nurdiwood  1; 
LHghton  Th  9.  Lewaa  ft  Tring  Tn  3,  Flack- 
wull  Haatii  1:  Weahtolona  4.  Cove  ft 
PCMRATWH  — IMY  NUlinaM 
IM  BtotolHw  BadHigion  Tai^ 
rlon  1,  Chaator  La  OU-uul  0;  Conaati  1. 
Murwr  ft  Crook  Tn  i,  RIV  Nawcaada  0: 
Dunaapi  Fad  7.  FarntMII  AVi  1;  Durlwin  C 

3.  Brafcigham  Syn  1:  SutobenwM  Tn  Q. 
Potartaa  ft  ShUdon  ft  Tew  Lawlii  ft  W 
Audiland  I.Seaham  Had  Star  l;WhilbyTn 
8.  WMekhare  (L 

NOmHimi  COUNT1BB IBST  LEAQOM 
Prandar  MeMum  AmeU  Tn  0.  Armtti- 
erpa  WaH  1;  AahttaW  UH  ft  SiNRlaM  ft 
Balpar  Tn  0.  Thackley  ft  Brlgg  Tn  ft  Liver, 
Badge  ft  Ooola  Tn  ft  MaUbr  MW  ft  Hallam 
1.  Daiuby  UM  1;  Haihald  Mainft  N Parrlby 
Uto  ft  OeMttTn  ft  HueknaH  Tn  1:  Plckailng 
Tn  2.  Oaeett  Alb  1;  Btoetabrldga  PS  ft  i 
GteMhoeghtoaWall  t 
B-toCOUimiLPAOIItoraracDletoleai  i 
Araanal  ft  Weac  Hem  K Charlton  Am  ft 
Cambridga  UU  3:  CMIaaa  i,  Tbnanhani  ft 
Fulham  0,  WHtord  ft  Ipawich  Tn  1,  MHlwan 
4;  Nvwleh  C 0,  LayiM  Orient  0;  QPfl  2. 
GUHngham  3;  Southend  Uto  ft  Portomaum 

LBAOUB  OP  WAm  Abaryaiwyth  ft  '■ 
Briton  Parry  1:  Alan  Udo  ft  Llaiwamllrald  i 
ft  Barry  Tn  ft  Rint  Tn  1:  Caarnarion  Tn  ft  ' 
Cwmbran  1:  C«naw  Bay  2.  Ebbw  Vale  i;  i 
LteiMili  ft  Caarawn  1;  Naw»«m  ft  Bangor 
C 1:  Rhyl  ft  intar  CardW  a Ton  Ponva  1. 
Porthmadoo  1. 

IRHN  CUP)  mih  roM*  Ardi  M).  Creolc- 
itawn  Uto  1,  Armagh  C ft  Dundaia  ft  Ban- 
oor  0,  Penadown  4;  Chimney  Cemv  ft 
Ballymana  ij  Cnunlin  UU  0,  LMIeU  ft 
Cructofara  4,  Dungiven  ft  Olstillery  a. 
'Lwna  Tech  OB  ft  Dungannon  Gwifto  3. 
Oniaipi  Tn  4;  Eaci  Ba6aar4,  Malaenlana  1; 
GtonavM  12.  Firet  Dvarpool  0:  Qiantoran 

4.  Uinivvdy  UId  1:  Kllmora  Rao  0,  CIMob- 

wMa  3;  Lama  ft  Banfaridga  Tn  ft  Nawry  2. 
Coleraine  1:  RUC  3,  Carrieii  ft  Tobarmora 
ft  BaliydarB  ft  . .. 

■ OF  **"*■  PraiHto'  Dbf 

Warn  UCD  ft  Boiiamitnp  l:  ahanvoek 
Rvra  0.  Sligo  Rvra  ft  Cork  0.  Derry  1:  Bhw- 
boma  l.  Amiona  0.  SabndByi  Galway  UM 
'a  SI  Pairicka  Ati  1. 


CONCJUMF  QQLP  CUP  (Ca/llernia): 
SaiH-ltort  Matoca  t.  Quatontola  ft 
APIBGAM  NAnoNT  iCUP:  Oiiiaqi  A: 
Souin  Africa  1 AngotaO.  Oui^  Br  Burkina 
Fbao  1,  Zambia  5.  Orwop  Bt  Iwery  Coaai  1. 

Meeanaiiqua  0- 

OUTHH  kXAOIIfc  VKOM  ArnhHn  2.  RKC 
Waatwl|K  1:  Twema  Enachoda  0.  Roda  JC 
Kvkrada  ft  Voiendam  ft  Fayoneord  Roi- 
lerdam  ft  Ubechi  1.  NEC  Mlpnagan  ft 
Sparta  Ratiardam  3.  A)aa  AiiHtardam  3. 
SHuntayi  Forttoia  SlBard  0,  WlUam  U Til- 
burg ft  rue  toada  1,  Grontngan  1.  niitoii 
Haaranvean  1.  PSV  Bndhpren  3.  LaadtoB 
abandkigm  1.  Am  Amatordam  {P20L 
PB63K  ft  PSV  Ehtohoran  (a>-6ft;  ft 
Fayatiootti  HaOerdiffl  (20-3S). 
fMWCll  LBAGUa  Lana  0.  Weaft  Beaa- 
bouig  1.  Metz  ft  CannH  ft  AuRarra  1. 
Monaco  ft  BorOMux  ft  Itomaa  1.  LDM  ft 
Gueugnon  1.  Baaca  ft  Quinmmp  ft  Saiiw- 
ElMnna  0:  Lyanft  RvKias  ft  MboftiallfH  3. 

' Maitiguaa  (L  t laiiin  atoMtorm^  1.  Rarla 
I SiQmain<P34,Pto46);ftmaB(84-44);ft 
Auxarra  (8iM2). 

rTAUAN  LEAOUBi  Cigllarl  4.  Udinesa  1; 
Cramenwe  ft  Juvantoa  ft  MHan  1.  Padwe 
0;  Napoli  1.  Bari  ft  Pwma  3.  Attlaraa  0; 
Roma  ft  Sampdona  1;  Torino  0,  Ploranana 
3;  Vleanza  1,  imar  1.  lanAap  alHMtotgm 
1,  Milan  (PIS.  PtoST);  ft  Fsrantlna  (18-3^ 

, ft  Parma  (18-34) 

POmVQUBSC  LSAOUK  BwHca  ft  Tw- 
aanaa  1.  Laa^g  atan^gm  1,  Pono 
(P18.  PtoSi):  ft  sporting  (lA-49,  ft  Banflca 
09-40). 

BPAIHH  IXAGUto  VafancA  2.  Oepertive 
Coruna  1. 1 aadlng  atoa^rgm  1.  Allebeo 
Madrid  (P21.  Pu48);  2.  Compoatala 
(31-43);  ft  Eapwiyof  ffutt}. 

Rugby  Union 

nVB  NATIONS  CNAIIPIOMSHlPs 
Franca  18.  England  1ft  IraMnd  1ft  Scol- 
I land  1ft 

SWAkSC  CUP:  URb  rwtaH;  Abargpv- 
aruiy  8.  CardlK  ln«  23c  AbartilMry  ft  Brtdg- 
erto  3ft  BulIP)  7.  Surttwf  35;  Caar- 
phllly  33.  Phymnay  5;  Danvani  18. 
Glamargan  Wndra  ft  Uannyr  IT.  UanaUl 
Sft  NoHh  7ft  HaoLY-^  9:  Nrwortope  24. 
Crcaa  Kaya  ft  Nevrpen  45.  Yabwdgynlala 
ft  Panarthft  CanjUIOft  Panygraig  9.  Uin- 
, bavary  10;  tatyw’Hd  41,  Trearchy  ft 
Soum  WHaa  Peilea  2ft  Abaraynon  tft 
Bwawaaa  37,  Tonmawr  ft  VfhMand  18. 
Blackacod  17:  Yhyaddu  IS,  MaHteg  SA 
, CIS  WSURAMCt  COUNTY  CMA8MON- 
' SIMPS  taadia  Orei^  itoel  Bi  CiBUcaa 
I Hrahlra  1ft  Dp«on  Oi  I Iwttordilra  37. 

I Qdordahira  1ft 

CUM  HATCataa  BarMng  18.  Weadimd 
(k  Blmimehaffl  Solihull  3ft  Hwwfcrd  1ft 
Ebbw  Vale  S3.  Blalna  10;  KtorroMte  94, 
Laada  3ft  Hlgn  Wycornba  13.  Bracknail  39; 
Uanharaci  38,  Tondu  23;  Landen  Wetoh  10; 
London  BeotoHi  3ft  Pfynwudi  2ft  Torquay 
I 1ft  R/chmend  27.  sarieana  94,  Poeiatluim 
, so,  Hub  lonlani  12;  Royal  High  7.  Ceranr* 
phtoa  9ft  Rugby  ZS.  DrrHI  XT,  Sale  SB, 

. MiwaiBo  GoHerti  12:  Selby  ft  Otfay  ift 
Sandto  iftHuddartoWd  ft Btchaai,  Darby  l 
0(  Wakariaid  SB.  Coventry  Sft  WaMloo  z&  I 
OlCMcaator  43;  Wharladale  10.  Mortay  2ft  I 
Braugmon  Park  38.  Nawton  ie  WSIewe  ft  1 
Fylda  10.  Orrell  Sft  Uvarpoal  Si  Malana  4i. 
Aahsn  under  Lyna  ift  Watartoo  54.  Marv  1 
chwtoT  1ft 

U-B1  OOUmY  CM  BP.  SawM  NM 
fftmb  GloueaoHrvnira  17.  Berkshire  ft 

Tennin 

' AUamAUJUl  OPSto  oaalbeumel:  IbM 
re»ft  Y KMah^ee  IRm)  M M TabbuB 
(AuU)  7-6.  S^.  8-4.  e-ft  m «NwaWi«|ew 
(UB)  M M Hadu  ICoQ  6-4,  e-ft  6-ft  B 
■acMr  (Gar)  bi  M Lanaon  (Swe)  7-6. 6-3. 
A-ft  T bqvlBt  (Swa)  H H Qurrty  (Arg)  6-3, 
7-0.  s-ft  8-1;  to  WuuBfarda  (Aue)  bl  F 
ClavM  4-ft  r-C  8-3.  8-4:  ■ SMean 
<NZ)  M J Storeerlnk  (NeP)  3-1.  8-4.  a-7. 
9-ft  ■ FMtoPMw^  (Aia)  U P Samgraa 
(US)  8-4, 7-8. 7-ft  ■ fkwtow  ft)  ta  Q hetfV 
aevlQ  (Cm)  8-ft  3-ft  3-4,  5-9.  PewBi 
raM*  M IftabwM  (Swe)  tat  T Uuatar 
(AUD7-ft4-8. 5-3,3-ftAAcBH(US}MJ 
Blorkman  (Swa)  4-ft  3-3,  4-8.  A-i.  5-ft  J 
Caiafw  (U6)  H M Ondnatto  tSA}T-5. 8-ft 

4- ft  8-4.  5-3.  m CbBg  (US)  H J-F  Flaur- 
ton(Pr)8-3.«>ftS-ft 

WawNa  Ybbd  iw«*  A Haber  (Gar)  bt  L 
Rieharova  (G7)  3-3.  3-1:  A OaMupert 
(US)  MN  OHilnan  {fln)S-4.7-6:  M Iftigia 
1S«^  ta  M Ende  (Jaoan)  3-1. 8-1;  C Mv 
YMm  (Sp)  bl  J Kandarr  (Car)  t-9.  B-ft  ■ 
iBlMincaim  (Ikn)  bt  R Qruida  UB  8-3. 
6-1:  ■ Ball  IB  lAu))'  M H sukovi  (Czi  8-3. 

5- 7.»ftB6iitiiiito  tourwriiy  (waeybtK 
Bae^  (Nam)  4-6,  3-T.  s-4.  a CwatM 
(SM  ft  R HnkJ  gagmi)  8-ft.A-l.  Fuvaib 
reiM*  I Males  (Cre)  bt  6 Appettiura 
(Bel)  8-3, 8-ft  C Mtoto  ftlS)  M Q Sabatnl 
(Aig)  3-Z.  6-4;  A SamM  VMIo  (Sp)  bt 
U J Famandec  (US)  e-6;’S-ft  M Sataa 
(US)  H N SawimalkiJ  (Japan)  8-1, 3.3. 


Rugby  League 


Madibid  (3)  la,  Wfcbi^i  10)  «, 
■ladfciM  THam  Ceok.  Donehur.  OaalH 
OockftWerMagbaaTryrWHtace  {ft096). 
Ibdlfni  (16}  SB,  Sk  Malaria  (141  Bft.  HHF 
fm  Dlaai  Utnagt  2.  Baldwin.  Daan. 
HIghipn.  MoaiiB.  Oaatos  Umaga  4.  Bt  HH- 
awm  Titam  Halgh  3.  K Cuntnngham.  War- 
ing. OoHr  Praaeon  4 (4,656). 
faiuiftw  B>iaiaui  (22)  da.etlilbidgS) 
SOU  BraaaaM  THam  bleflaa  ft  Oynevor, 
HauB.  Raa,  Ruaolan,  Shaw.  Oeatm  Dyn» 
vor  ft  .CaslMcrM  TMaac  Furriaae  2. 
Btoiiek  2.  Cbvanby,  Samoaon,  Sritolaa.  T 
Smllh.  SyitM.  OaalH  (taddard  7 (1146^. 
OWBM  (5)  SB,  6ltofBHd  14)  1ft  CM- 
hHv  IMam  Ak  laiiiiin  3,  Abrvn.  Irwbi. 
Laulla.  Oaabw  Malonay  3.  Mwailal* 
TMa«  (karula.  I Hughaa,  Senior.  Qaatoi 
Lawtotd  3 (SJ31). 

WlgaB  04)  Sft  Up*  (6)  to.  WiMM 
TriaH  Peal  ft  HHL  Jehnaen.  omah. 
Qatoat  Paul  7.  LeadM  1Ma«  Innea  ft  Tail 
Beatac  A Cibbona.  Holroyd  (iftSiS). 

P W D L F APIs 

mgaw -...2D  16  0 3 610  3lB  BS 

Ua* 30  14  0 3 553  405  BB 

IMImii. JO  12  1 '7  456  433  SB 

Stlliliaa,  I JO  18  0 3 732  SOB  B4 

■balWtod 30  ID  0 10  433  533  BO 

CeaSaAiid — 20  8 1 10  443  933  1* 

MaMUid 20  3 0 12  413  473  IB 

OMa».-_..8D  8 0 13  832  335  IB 
BM1IMBIBII....2O  7 0 13  443  514  14 
LBiDaaaa.-...30  7 0 13  436  535  14 
WortJholBn_30  4 0 16  317  610  8 
kMWiWaw 

■■Biy  IB)  IB,  lladdH  iMckd  (10)  BB.  Ba^ 
lam  YHa«  Ctoaa.  S WHkar.  BMh  ParfcIrv 
aon  ft  HUddarallH*  THav  KabWa  2, 
Hanger.  ulbHC  Butoa.  Paarca  2 (1400). 
PiaBillHilll  (30)  Bft  XHHdM  (B)  1ft 
FMbacalaMTMaH  Fk.  NHdola.  Paarw 
aon.  Rodgar,  Wltoon.  BoHr  Paareen  ft 
KaMHaOE  Trtam  CHiBItan.  Fcatar.  Qaata . 
Irring  3 (2,471}, 

tritiwd  (18)  4ft  BciiHiWTf  (8)  1ft  Baft 
far*  Trias  l4cAwy  ft  Qiakalay.  Dawye. 
UttSn.  Neylar,  Rogw*.  Savellft  Beate 
Blaltoley  7.  DawaMyi  Tilaai  BrunaM, 
Ealon,  Halgh.  Baate  gatun  3 (3.163). 
NWdwawewi  [1C)BB.HBa  |M>  14.Wkila- 
bavaM  Trie  a*  Edwerda,  Palmer.  Oulrk. 
Scada.  wuilama.  OeaB  Megutra.  him 
Trtaat  Or^r.  KOtoiing-  BaHm  McNamara  3 
(liOT). 

SR  dace  (23)  tl,  RaeAdHa  (0)  ft  WMbmt 
Trial  Jolm  DuiiaraiBr  ft  ftonto,  McCuma. 
Ba^H  O Myfir  ft  Rarttodm  Tkyr  Oraarv 
■eod.  Oaafe  Bpem  {ftSOOft 

W D L P APto 

SMfeed 20  17  1 8 9B1  373  »S 

KaRpHtor— — so  U 3 5 431  256  BB 
snrinae_.-.3D  13  1 6 475  334  bt 

MH 30  11  0 0 671  43D  BB 

PMbaeaMa..80  11  P 5 420  431  BB 
BRiBlk  ■Mia.._80  ID  2 3 345  435  BB 

WIftHIlW 30  10  0 W 343  4B  BO 

RilAdHa -30  3 1 11  335  483  IP 

Had5waWd,..2B  3 0 14  3B5  435  IB 
■aBap-— — .30  5 1 14  SOS  493  11 
BcwMwp_...g0  2 0 18  351  SB7  4 


Boxing 


WBO  BANTAHHMHT  TITUt  DaM 
JbiWiaB  (P  Rico:  hdr)  bt  Orew  .Docherty 
(Glaagew)  pta. 


Blwakay  (01  ft  LaRpk  (181  BB.  BiMdak. 
Tkei  BlanWay.  Beab  &eaaaH.  LilHa 
Trias  hgram  3.  ftTfrhff*  ft  Piirpnai 
Chaatham,  Jaaon  CLougNto.  Baals  WIL 
KMaon5(B50). 

Paaaaator  (16)  1ft  Baneve  (5)  IT.  Daw 

raatan  THam  ChappaS,  Cennali.  HawllL 
Baatoi  Cftapgalk  8.  Bwiaa:  Triam  AlUn- 
aon.  Spaneeb.  Baalw  AUdnaen  4.  Drapi 
AUUnaon  (7m 

MM  KB  (40}  Sft  Cbaelay  (0)  ft  IBB  KM 
TriBR  Plarva  ft  AMna  ft  O Btbwn  ft 
D'AfW.  BaaiBi  M Flatobar  9.  Clmrlaye 
Tkyr  CiMytoo.  Beak  Snrilb  (1S07). 
Hwnelal  (34)  bb,  Hlgbflald  (0)  0. 
IMalaB  TVM  Brook  ft  VWar  ft  WkSoar  3, 
WMte  ft  Simon  WHaon  ft  Bakar,  Banan- 
lyna.  Farrall.  umb.  Sharp.  BaaBi  Simon 
WlMon11  (634). 

tvebitoa  (9}  Bft  CMrta  (IS)  BB.  Bwiw 
tow  Triaar  Bolton,  Edwarda,  Evana. 
Welaby.  QeHii  Evana  4.  rerlalH  TVM 
Rtwaab  ft  Hanare.  Mark  LynA  aealM 
Rtebardaen  3 (769). 

P W D L F A PH' 
IBWXR.......80  U 0 2 744  331  BB 

Law)--— .30  16  0 4 933  335  as 
IMaM...-_S0  14  0 « 6M  316  BB 

twbriaa-. 20  13  0 7 531  331  BB 

ChIHIi .JO  13  0 3 000  309  B4 

Tart  ..........SO  10  1 B 443  415  BI 

MRali».-.-...3e  9 1 10  400  434  IB 

■anew 20  6 0 14  342  495  is 

rbnrtiy  ,30  6 1 M 334  806  11 

Paariaetar 20  8 0 15  348  848  IB 

IBHrilaU 2D  Q 1 13  840  BB*  1 


■DB  HOF«  ctAtaiC  (Palm  Daaea 
Com):  PearBvraM  amaae;  (UB  unlaaa 
9(&tod):  ZTO  M Brooks  M.  58L  66,  67:  P 
Slawcri  71,  AS,  71. 63;  J Huaton  M.  71. 6ft 
65;  J Maggort  63.  tt.  M,  64.1T1Feou- 
plaa  7S,  fr.  67,  66:  N Hanbe  66.  M.  34. 6g. 


I STB  J Pamavik  (Bwe):  Tft  6ft  95.  87;  B 
Bryani  71.  6ft  85.  H;  P Goydos  59. 54.  70. 
69.  BTS  T Kile  69. 6ft  99, 59;  F Allam  (SA) 
9B.  9ft  S7. 70;  J Furyk  Tft  67.  67.  67.  AM 
BTS  S Lyfe  (GB)  72.  69,  6ft  89. 

DB  BBMIORS’  TQUBMAMBNT  OF 
CHA3OTOW5U  (Dorado.  P Rtoo7  iPiccnd 
rwaid  mcenmi  (US  unlaaa  etoiad):  13T  J 
Bland  (SA);  J Celbm  1SD  L Trmrlno;  B 
Murphy;  T jaeUin  (OB):  C Mareh  (Aue). 
Its  R Floyd.  140  B diarlae;  0 Aichar. 
AFnCAH  OPBH  CHAMPIONBMP  (Capa 
Town):  Haai  rawidr  (SA  unlPR  aialed). 
BTS  E Ela  65.  7B  74.  63.  BT4  B Pkppaa  72. 
69. 70.  ea  S77  M McNally  (Zlm)  7l.  71. 6ft 
6T.  BTS  D Hawaii  65. 74. 70. 60.  Atom  BBS 
C Dtvtoen  IQB)  e.  71.  73.  90;  SS4  M 
ArOiar  IGB}  71. 7ft  69.  Tft 

Nordic  Skiing 

wento  cup  (Jbbtorwc  Nbd  Niaob.  COc 
Cwabtoad  leaaB  1.  S Ouinauma  (Fr) 
38mm  13i8Bac;  2,  K OglwarB  (Japan)  M 
A4cae;  3.  K Tore  Apaland  (Nor)  38.7.  WO 
■tandikigas  1,  A^larH  SBIpla;  ft  Ooiwara 
619;  3.  J Hamia  (Fin)  960. 


Luge 


WOIOD  Ctpp  (KoMagma.  Gad:  Haa’a 
dcrtlccT  1.  8 Kreuna/J  Bebrandl  (Gar) 
imln  29.e69eac;  ft  T Rudolplirir  Mankel 
(Oer)  ft  C ThorpaTG  Shear  (US) 

120.177.  we  BMdtoDR  1.  KraiwaorBeh- 
randl  UTpH;  3.  MaittaVRudolph  129;  3. 
ThorpBlSheer  118. 

WuMaaM  BtoDlaR  1.  G Watoaunalaincr 
(II)  1.301101;  ft  J Bode  (Oar)  I2ai35;  ft  A 
Tagwarkar  (AuQ  1.3023a  WC  aM^gK 
1.  Bode  ISIhb;  ft  Q KohOach  (Gar)  lift-  ft 
WWeMnatahwr  lift 

Alpine  Skiing 

WOMJD  CUP  (Vayaomaft  9wMz)  SWeme 
1.  S Anuaz  (Fr)  lmln  38.75;  ft  R MIekuz 
(SIO)  1.9913;  ft  T Sykora  (Airl)  129.48. 
■towtongm  1.  A Tomb*  (in  44QpK  S. 
AmlBZ  435;  ft  J Koair  (Slo}  38ft  Bie  ataaW 
togm  1,  L KJua  (Nor)  966:  2 M Von  GnMnL 
gen  (SwiGC  890:  8,  Tcmba  31A 
PowwIWfc  1,  B Kamon  ^wnz)  ftOftOft  2,  P 
Ottitob  (Aul).  L Alphand  (Fr)  ft03  4ft  AM 
4ft  O Bell  (QB)  ftO&ZS.  WC  iMrtiiHi  1. 
AlpharH  43ft  2,  Ortilab  319;  ft  G Mader 
(Aul)  2Bft  AM  128.  G Ball  (GB)  6. 
WORLD_  CUP  iCortina  D'Ampezzo.  II): 

(AM)  2mJn  37.74aae  ft  E Haiaaon  (Swa) 
226.13;  3,  K Setztoger  (Gar)  225.14. 
Wiwdtwga:  1,  kk  Erd  (Gar)  SBOpto;  ft 
WaoMar  290;  ft  Sa(zlr«ar  360.  ¥70  aian^ 
tapa  1.  Wachtar  saspto:  2,  Erd  734;  3,  Sav 
zingH  783:  ¥fuiaau*a  H iiibWi  1,  I 
Koamar  (R)  ijaes;  ft  P SIraei  (US) 
129.1ft  ft  R Goaisehl  (Aul)  129.95.  ¥fC 
aMdtapM  1.  Siraai  860;  2,  Koabtor  345.  ft 
A Maiaanitzar  (Aut)  235. 

Ice  Hockey 

BRmSH  kKAOUB;  FTMirtr  Mriiloir 
PaatogrtWa  8,  FMa  ft-  NaueaHIa  ft  Cardiff 
3;  ShaKlaM  10,  kmion  Kayiwa  1:  Blough  5. 
NoUnghan  1ft  l*ac  DhriaM  Bracknell  1 
6,  Dundrlaa  1;  Chataatord  4,  Patslqi  7: 
Madway  14,  Biilmgham  ft  Patorbarough  4. 
Blackbiim  6;  Bwhidon  33,  MurrayAeM  3; 
Taderd  1,  Guiidierd  7. 

NHLi  *T«r  gaaMi  Eaatarti  Conferenun 
5,  Waalara  Conferarea  4. 

Badminton 

JAPAN  OPEN  rrehyo);  RM,  Mam  J ! 
Bupilwae  (indot  bt  H Arbi  (Indo)  15-12.  ' 
18-18,  IS^DaubMRaMeda/RHrtw  , 
alqr  (Indo)  bt  Ounawan/Bamhang  Su*  I 

pnanto  (tode)  i6-ft  18-IS,  16-lft  t'iii ! 

Ta  Bhaoe^  IChma)  bl  S Buaanli  (Indo)  I 
11-7,  11-a.  riiiililii  0 Tnimg  iiirTano 
Mya  eefc  (8  Ker)  bt  G»  Fai/Ou  Jun  (China) 
15-8.  14-17,.  1S-10.  Hhart  Pwft  Jew 
baujIBa  Kyig  irti  (8  Kcf}  M Kim 
Oen^-aiaon/OU  YOung.^  (S  Kor)  15-7,  I 


Hockey 


OLYMPIC  OUAUFVINBTDURNAIBMr 

(Barealonafc  Batglum  ft  Spain  4;  Malaysia 
ft  Belarus  a (Vaaienlay)  Nalliarlands  1. 
India  4:  Grpu  Britain  1.  Canada  1. 

HA  GUM  nrth  rMwdb  East  Qrinetaad  4. 
WbnbiBdon  0;  Stough  1.  CaiMaiteiry  z 


Univ  ft  W5M  0.  Swanaaa  0:  Whncmaeh  3, 
Taunton  Vafe  1 

WOWEB'S  NATIONAL  INDOOR 
LKAiam  Praadw  (Cambridga):  Ipawich 
4.  Chelmtoonl  8:  Latoosler  3.  Stoagh  3; 
Hl^town  5,  DoncaaiH  ft  Sultui  CL  5.  Ipw 
wteh  & Chalmsfcvd  6.  Leleaaiar  9;  Stoagh 
7.  Hightown  ft  DoiKaator  3.  Sutton  ft  (Yaa> 
larday)  Dancasiar  a Btougn  ft  ChahiBtent 
7.  Sutton  ft  Htghtown  11.  Latoeatar  ft  lps> 
arich  4.  Doncastar  3;  Slough  7.  ChabnHord 
4;  Sutton  1.  Hightown  12  Latonnr  1,  ipe- 
wlch  Cl  CtrawRlMMS  Slough.  BalagaCaW 
Danciatai. 

WELSN  WOMEN’S  NATIONAL 
tKABUfc  Caidn  a Nawtown  1;  Nawport 
ft  Colwyn  Bay  2 Swaraso  4,  Pontypridd  1. 
W06MWB  RNCBCNAL  IKABUE;  ¥IM 

Boumampatfi  ft  Yaw  1:  Colwall  ft  Cheitorv 
ham  6;  Laomtoater  1.  Eaat  Bloa  1:  Wlirv 
boma  0.  Padland  ft  SUmA»EK  1.  Chal- 
fanham  921;  2.  Boumemoutii  9.17.  3. 

, Wlmborna  a-is. 

I Table  Tennis 

I BIHOmAH  NATIONB  CUP  (BayrauOi. 

I Gar);  Mpir  M Baciaaqr  >.  b^nd  O 
; iGarmana  llrst  P FTmc  bl  A Eden  23-20. 

' 21-13;  J Itoartopf  bl  A Pany  21-17. 

I 21-ll;HaaBkopClSFatoBarblPi>ny/Edan 
21-lft  21-)ft  rcRl  ftoihr  Bamaiqr  B, 
TageaCaria  o IGarmara  Drab  Itoitoicpf 
M 5 Gnffto  31-12,  17-21,  21-14;  FrM  bl  A 
Karakasavic  21-10.  21-T7:  IMBapf/ 
Frtaaar  bt  aruitcnCarahsaavie  17-31. 
21-1B.  3V>11.  nrtca  B.  SarntoM  1 
(French  tiret  P Chile  Hal  u P Kartaam 
8-21, 19-Si;  J CatM  fat  J Wkidner  21-19. 
31-lft  OaUan/D  Wei  bl  Karlaaonn'  won 
Sehaeia  i7-3i.  3i-i0,  23-3ft  (taNan  bi 
Kartoaon  id-Bi.  21-18.  31-17.  PStat 
Maaaa  B.  Oamaqr  1 (French  flrsc  Chile 
toat  to  IlniilinpT  19-31,  18-31:  Baliaa  U 
Franz  31-12,  21-17;  IZaSaiUBei  bt  Roaa- 
kopVFebner  21-19. 31-1 1;  «-«*—  bt  Roaa- 
kopl  21-1ft  28-2ft 

Basketball 

DUDETBkSBI  LBAOUFi  MatWiaslSr  9a 
Darby  79;  Laleasisr  C 84,  Hamel  R 79. 
■BAr  Attoia  95,  Miami  Tft  GoMan  Slate 
11a  CharletM  lOft  Haw  Jersey  103,  Miima- 
■oia  97  (OT);  Sacramanlo  115.  Denver  110; 
Vanoouwer  84,  New  York  8ft  Unh  108,  LA 
CUppara  Oft  Clawaland  0ft  LA  Lakers  92 
Indiana  69,  DettoU  Bi:  PWiadalphla  77,  Av 
iania  Sft  Washington  83,  New  Jamey  97: 
Miami  106,  Clwrlotto  1 M;  MlnneulB  lOa 
San  Antonio  92  Delias  129.  Boston  124: 
Utah  111,  Oriaitoo  99:  Portland  101.  Phoe- 
nix St;  LA  CUppaiP  TOO.  LA  Lakais  70S: 
Sania  97,  New  York  100  (OT). 

Cros»«ountry 

TTAUCA  IHTBRIIATIONAL  BVENT  (Se- 
villa)' llaa  (lOkm)'  1.  H (Sebrrtalatsie 
(Edi)  28min  69aae  ft  D Koman  (Ken)  29  Oft 
3,  P Guam  (Par)  2806;  4,  E Moltna  (Sp) 
sgjft  5,  A Anton  (So)  29.22:  ft  K Komrla 
(Kan)  29B3:  7,  A Pearson  (GB)  3934. 
Womca  (S6km):  1.  A M Sandatt  iHn) 
17^7: 2,  G Szabo  (Rom)  18JI6;  ft  E FUauv 
(Rom)  18.11.  AM  10,  C Lokar  (Gar)  16  4ft 

Chess 

HOOBOVENB  TOURNAMENT  (Malh): 
lleiwd  a*  B Oattand  (Bala)  X.  V TopaJew 
(Bui)  ft  R Hubnar  (Gar)  A P Leko  (Hun)  E:  J 
Tlmman  (Naihi  0,  L van  Waty  (Nadi)  1;  J 
Plkat  (Nam)  0.  V Anand  (Ind)  1: 1 Sokolov 
(Bos)  a V Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  I;  A Draav  (Rua) 
1,  A Shlrav  (Sp)  0:  S Thrlakov  (Rua)  1,  M 
Adame  (Eng)  0 Laadarai  Draav,  Ivanchuk, 
Sokolov,  nviakov  4:  Anand,  Hubnar  SK 
AM  Mama  1IL 

UK  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (Atwgavanny); 
iMid  9:  South  Wales  2ft  MMIanda  Sft 
Slough  7,  British  Chase  Magazlna  1:  Croy- 
don 1.  GuUdford  7,  Wood  Green  ft  Rich- 
mond ft  Hartiord  6,  Brlatol  ft  WNnay  4,  Na 
Flanna  4:  Nawcaada  Sft  NoittiWest  4ft 
laadirii  1-4  wittwy.  MkUande,  Stoagh. 
Wood  Green  s match  ookita:  s-r  QuildioR). 
Hertford,  NortfiWasl  4. 


Basketball 


Fixtures 


SoiH»ta  S,  Cmneek  ft 

VONI&INttl  eUPl  Saw 


(7BD  unlaaa  siaiad) 

Soccer 

a^lSST"*  FA  CARUNQ  PnrMIPnSIEPi  Weai  Ham 

MmoMAL  isaaisub  Uu  (SOt* 

PimSrT  ? POKTPI*  LEAOUBI  FM  UvMn:  New 

^ 5gg*!!!!g!g!  ? springkbath  print  capital 

}»“  Southend  UId  V Gilluighani 

Mntoladoii  1.  WkichHier  0;  Woidng  a 

Rugby  Union 

Univ a RoBlnaoM ft  Chahaniiam  l.&caiar  TOUR  MATClb Brtelel  v NS  Walaa. 


Leopards  put  on 
spot  as  Sharks 
make  a splash 

Robert  Pryee 

"T"HE  Leopards’  challenge 

I for  the  Budweiser 
Les^e  has  faded,  leaving 
only  the  strained  outline  of 
Billy  Mims’s  smile.  Last 
ni^t  at  home  to  the  Shef- 
field Sbsirks  they  freed  a 
searching  examination  of 
their  championship  creden- 
tials and 

Mims’s  tesun  could  find 
no  answer  to  the  champi- 
ons’ defence  in  the  last 
quarter.  They  led  54-52  but 
then  friled  to  score  for  the 
first  four  minutes  of  the 
final  quarter.  The  Sharks 
soon  led  by  ll  and  held  on 
to  win  81-67. 

After  signing  the  spring- 
heeled  Kenny  Scott  to  fill 
out  a Tall  and  formidable 
front-line,  the  Leopards 
rose  to  third  place  with 
el^t  'Wins  in  nine  games. 
But  two  defeats  in  five  days 
have  once  again  raised 
donbfr,  particularly  about 
their  offence. 

Last  season  Mims  asked  a 
lot  of  his  two  Am^ecuis, 
which  mesmt  tbe  offence 
often  looked  static  and  pre- 
dictable. This  season  the 
load  has  been  spread  a lit- 
tle. The  coach  recently  pro- 
nounced himself  delighted 
with  the  play  of  his  “Big 
Three”,  though  one  of 
them,  the  Git  Sin  American 
forward  Chris  Fite,  has  not 
been  a DUdoi*  contributor 
for  more  than  a uionth. 

Tbe  Big  Three  led  the 
scoring  again  last  night 
with  the  En^and  interna- 
tional Karl  Brown  getting 
the  top  score  of  18.  Shef- 
field, who  consistently 
spread  tbe  scoring  burden, 
were  led  by  Roger  Hn^ins, 
the  Uvigiish  Player  of  the 
Year,  with  25  points. 

The  London  Towers  nev- 
ertheless went  clear  at  the 
top  of  the  league,  two 
points  ahead  of  Sheffield, 
by  beating  the  Thames  Val- 
ley Tigers  79-66  at  Brack- 
neU  on  Saturday  and  the 
Newcastle  Comets  98-75  at 
Wembl^  last  nl^L 

The  Hemel  Royals  are 
stirring  after  tbeir  frll  to 
the  foot  of  the  table.  After 
ending  a run  of  12  succes- 
sive league  defeats  win- 
nine  in  overtime  at  Newcas- 
tle uBst  weekend,  they  won 
again  on  Saturday,  coming 
back  from  10  pofots  down 
at  the  Granby  Halls  to  beat 
the  Leicester  Riders  79-64. 
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Monday  January221^ 


lO 

The  return  of  Smart  Alex,  page  12 
Agassi  halts  the  rot,  page  1 3 

Rowell  under  fire,  page  1 2 — 

England  go  down  again,  nage  15  _ 

SportsCniardisan 

BOOST  FOR  NEWCASTLE  AS  TOTTENHAM  FAIL  TO  NARROW  GAP 


Mighty  Divigbt . . . YotkesUcesbis  way  past  Caskey  to  hit  Villa’s 'winuiig  goal  and  leave  Spurs  withont  a crnmb  of  comfort  from  their  trip  to  the  Midlands  photoorwhipaultonce 

Premiership:  Aston  Villa  2,  Tottenham  Hotspur  1 

Spurs  fall  under  Yorke  spell 


David  Lacey 


Tottenham  were 

Yorked  at  Villa 
Park  yesterday  as 
an  attempt  to  go 
second  in  the  Pr^ 
mlership  ended  instead  with 
tbetr  second  away  lez^e  de- 
feat of  the  season. 

While  Aston  Villa  took 
mudi  heart  &om  the  win,  the 
result  was  equally  satisfying 
for  Newcastle,  whose  12-point 
lead  at  the  top  wiU  be  pre- 
served should  Manchester 
United  lose  at  West  Ham  tois 
evening. 

At  there  was  a winner 
yesterday,  although  the  gen- 
eral scrappiness  of  the  foot- 
ball after  an  outstanding  first 
half  threatened  a draw  until 
Dwight  Yorke  struck  for  Villa 
12  minutes  from  the  end.  If 
Yorke  was  the  happiest 
player  on  the  field  at  that 
polnL  Savo  Milosevic  must 


have  been  the  most  relieved, 
having  missed  three  chances 
before  the  intervaL 

Football  folk  tend  to  scorn 
statistics  but  sometimes  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  with  his- 
tory. Spurs  still  have  not  won 
at  Villa  Park  since  1986  and 
they  have  not  beaten  Aston 
Villa  anywhere  since  1990- 
Vilia,  moreover,  have  lost 
only  one  of  the  42  matches  in 
which  Yorke  has  now  scored 
for  them. 

The  result  apart  the  most 
significant  figures  from  yes- 
terday's game  were  the  3S 
scoring  attempts  that  the 
teams  achieved  between 
them.  This  match  offered 
ample  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  despite  a tendency 
towards  loose  passing  and 
sloppy  defendli^.  the  Pre- 
miership offers  more  excite- 
ment than  the  majority  of  its 
counterparts. 

Not  that  the  defending  by 
either  side  at  Villa  Park  was 


o^n  substandard,  and  be- 
fore half-time  the  passing 
often  achieved  a surprisin^y 
h^  quality  considering  the 
pace  at  which  the  ball  was 
being  moved  around  the  field. 

In  the  end  the  adept  em- 
ployment Of  three  centre- 
backs,  which  has  made  Villa 
as  hard  to  beat  as  Spurs  since 
the  clocks  were  altmvd,  more 
or  less  made  sure  Villa 
would  not  lose  before  Yorke 
provided  something  better. 
Tottenham,  while  equally 
competemt  for  much  of  the 
time,  were  regularly 
stretched  at  the  back  once  Vil- 
la's attack  had  achieved  its 
usual  momentum. 

Yet  had  Armstrong,  picked 
out  at  the  far  post  Rosen- 
fiial’s  deep  cross  from  the  left 
in  the  second  minute,  not 
headed  wide  the  strength  and 
pace  of  Tottenham’s  cmmter^ 
thrusts  might  have  brou^t 
them  more  reward  as  Villa 
hungered  for  an  equaliser. 


In  tkct  throughout  the  game 
§purs  were  apt  to  produce  the 
b^er  centres,  with  Caskey 
their  most  re^ar  provider, 
but  most  of  the  time  Villa  had 
McGrath  or  Ehic^  well  posi- 
tioned to  nod  these  away. 

Tottenham  kx>ked  lai^y 
to  Fox’s  speed  on  the  ri^t, 
augmented  by  Caskey’s  per- 
sistence. to  get  them  into 
scoring  situations.  Villa  had 
more  cations  — pace  on  the 
flanks,  certainly,  but  greater 
mobility  throui^  the  middle 
as  Yorke  and  Johnson 
wheeled  and  spun  around 
Milosevic. 

The  shot  from  Johnson  that 
Walker  deflected  past  a post 
announced  Villa  as  an  attack- 
ing presence,  and  an  occellent 
save  by  the  Tottenham  goal- 
keeper as  he  turned  a rising 
drive  from  Ehiogu  over  the 
bar  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
Villa  goal  in  the  minute. 

Campbell  met  a corner  with 
a weak  headed  clearance 


vrtilcb  fell  to  Yorke,  whose  at- 
tempt to  score  with  an  over- 
head kick  rebounded  ofTNetb- 
ercott  McGrath  then  drove 
the  loose  ball  into  the  oet,  his 
first  goal  for  VUla  since  scor- 
ing the  winner  gainst  Not- 
tingham Forest  in  April,  1993. 

Less  than  three  minutes 
Later  Nethercott’s  header, 
from  Caskey’s  comer,  scut- 
tled across  to  the  far  post 
where  Wright  scooped  the 
ball  out  but  only  to  FOx, 
nribose  shot  took  a defiection 
off  McGrath’s  heel  to  leave 
Bosnich  stranded.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  Australian  had 
been  beaten  in  seven  hours 
and  one  minute  of  football. 

Milosevic  then  proceeded  to 
drive  Villa  Park  to  a fjamiha'' 
distraction.  He  cleared  the 
bar  of  an  empty  net  after 
Walker  and  Austin  had  col- 
lided going  for  a centre,  shot 
over  the  top  after  gathering 
Johnson’s  through  b^  ahead 
of  Calderwood,  and  then 
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Graveney  set  to 
quit  over  Malcolm 


foiled  to  maiTP  contact  with  a 
free  header. 

When  the  large  Srai>  did 
find  the  target  after  68  min- 
utes. Walker  again  pushed 
the  ball  around  a post  A mere 
point  offered  Villa  Park  as 
cold  a comfort  as  the  weather 
but  Ycnrke  was  soon  to  warm  a 
few  West  Midland  cockles. 

In  the  78th  minute  he  gath- 
ered the  ball  near  Totten- 
ham’s penalty  arc  and  looked 
to  go  left,  but  then  swung 
sharply  to  his  ri^t,  beating 
Edinbuii^  on  the  outside  be- 
fore cutting  back  to  plant  the 
bidl  tmerrii^y  into  the  for 
comer  of  the  net  The  first 
half,  if  not  the  second,  de- 
served such  a finish. 


Sk  Bosnich.  ghiogu.  McGratti, 
SouUigale,  Charles,  Orapar,  Towiaend. 
Wrlphu  Johnson  fTaylor,  TSmin),  Yonw. 
Milosevic. 

Tottoohoni  lletaiiori  Walker  Aualln. 
Catdsnwod,  Nothsecott.  Eomourgn,  Fox. 
Campbell,  Caakisy-  RoasMIial.  Armstrong. 
Sharingham. 

Wafaiau  Q Poll  (Trlng) 

• Aston  VlUa’s  title  odds 
have  been  cut  from  50-1  to 
40-1.  fourth  favourites,  by 
William  Hill  after  the  win 
over  Tottenham.  Newcastle 
are  1-6  fovourites  with  Liver 
pool  6-1  and  Manchester 
United  8-1. 


World  Cup 


tour  failures 


MikeSelveyonan 

England  line-up  that 
defies  a run  of 
humiliating  defeats 


NGLAND’s  crushing 
&rl  defeat  in  the  one- 
day  international 
series  completed  ires- 
terday  has  not  prevented 
them  selecting  a World  Cup 
squad  of  14  exclusively  from 
players  based  in  South  Africa 
for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mark  Samprakasb.  Mike 
WatkinsoQ  and  Deemot  Reeve 
have  all  been  jettisoned  and 
there  is  no  place  either  for  the 
five  players  flown  home  after 
the  Test  series  or  for  alterna- 
tives such  as  Tim  Mnnton 
and  Nasser  Hussain. 

Six  of  toe  side,  including 
toe  captain,  have  no  World 
Cup  experience.  Yet  the  selec- 
tion is  DO  real  surprise,  for 
Raymond  Illingworth  had 
been  careftU  to  bring  to  South 
Africa  those  players  he  felt 
likely  to  make  the  cup  squad. 

Reeve  played  in  two  early 
one-day  matches,  Rampra- 
kash  three  and  Watkinson 
none;  all  missed  file  final 
three  matches.  Clearly  the 
bulk  (ff  the  squad  was  decided 
a while  ago. 

Atherton  has  been  given  six 
front-line  batsmen,  a wicket- 
keeper, one  all-rounder  and 
six  bowlers.  Including  two 
spinners  — combinations  to 
cater  for  any  conditions  they 
mi^t  meet  in  Pakistan  and 
India,  but  much  will  depend 
on  V^fning  confidence,  par- 
ticularly when  batting. 

Ramprakasb  and  Hussain 
have  their  supporters,  but  the 
batsmen  choren  are  as  good 
as  any  available.  Hick  is  per- 
haps toe  key.  Thorpe  a pretty 
good  scrapper,  Fairbrother  an 
experience  one-day  special- 
ist and  Atherton  himself  toe 
anchor  around  which  the 
strokemakers  should  play. 


The  roles  of  Stewart  who 
could  yet  ke^  wicket  and 
Smito  are  less  clearly  defined, 
as  is  England’s  general  bat- 
ting strata.  Phil  DeFreitas 
and  Qraig  White  have  both 
been  tried  as  expendable 
openers  here.  “pinchJutters” 
trying  to  advantage  of 
the  number -of  out- 

fielders in  toe  first  15  ovns  of 
an  innings.  The  tactic  met 
only  with  xnodest  success,  and 
with  Stewart  badt  to  fOU  fft- 
ness  England  may  accept  that 
ortoodoxy  may  be  safer. 

Smith's  batting  average,  a 
aharia  order  39,  is  exceeded  in 
toe  squad  only  by  Fairbrother 
with  89i2  and  Atherton  with 
43.25.  Yet  recent  doubts  about 
his  effectiven^  have  been 
raised  by  intelligeat  bowlers  • 
who  elimznale  ^ strengths 
— toe  cut,  cover  drive  and 
front-foot  flicks  — by  tucking 
him  up  from  short  of  a length. 

There  is  also  toe  matter  of 
his  fielding,  never  noted  for 
its  agility  and  hampered  fur- 
ther by  shoulder  izuu^.  In  a 
hi^-octane  competition,  he 
could  te  a handicap. 

Smito’s  rivals,  Rkooprakash 
and  Hussabi,  are  superb  field- 
ers by  comparison,  but  selec- 
tion here  would  have  been  a 
quantum  leeqi  for  Hussain, 
while  Rampiakash  has  had 
such  a dismal  tour  that  his 
confidence  is  in  tatters. 

White  wins  the  all-rounder 
berth  ahead  of  Reeve.  ”We  felt 
Craig  White  has  a bit  more  to 
ofl^."  said  Ulingworto.  “He 
can  bowl  with  genuine  pace 
and  is  a brilliant  fielder. 

“The  hardest  decision  was 
leaving  out  Watkinson.  be- 
cause he  is  a superb  team 
man  and  can  play  a dual  role 
by  bowlii^  seam  and  ^in.  In 
toe  end  we  went  for  Neil 
Smith  for  the  last  place  be- 
cause we  believe  he  might 
bowl  better  as  a pinner  in 
toe  conditions  out  in  India 
and  Pakistan." 

Anotoer  fortunate  one  in 
the  squad  is  DeFreitas.  who 
appears  to  have  lost  hl$  nip. 


England’s  Worid  Cup  squad 
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DavMFoot 


David  graveney. 
the  Professional 
Cricketers*  Associa- 
tion secretaiy  caught  in  the 
crossfire  between  toe  Eng- 
land team  manager  Ray- 
mond Ulingworto  and  the 
maligned  fast  bowler 
Devon  Malcolm,  is  ready  to 
reconsider  bis  position  as  a 
Test  selector.  ' 

A statement  today  firom 
the  PCA  voices  its  concern 
at  the  '‘imbalance’’  of  a sit- 
uation which  allows  Illing- 
worth to  be  as  critical  as  be 
wishes  about  members  of 
his  team  but  forbids  the 
players  to  go  public  in  their 
own  defence.  Implicit  in  the 
statement  is  the  counties' 
growing  anger  at  Dlizig- 
worto's  one-sided  tirades. 

Graveney  said  yesterday 
of  toe  conflict  in  his  loyal- 
ties while  be  remains  nomi- 
nally a Tbst  selector:  “It  is 

most  appropriate  that  I 
make  it  clear  where  I stand. 
My  primary  duty  is  to  rep- 
resent toe  players." 

At  a meedng  last  week  of 
the  PCA  at  Lord’s  the  man- 
hers  were  left  in  no  doubt 
abont  toe  volume  of  fEtry 


directed  by  individual 
counties  at  Illingworth’s 
insensitive  approach.  “I 
wasn’t  surprised  at  the 
reaction,’*  said  Graveney. 
“Essex,  for  instance,  were 
very  upset  about  comments 
made  about  Peter  Such. 
And  one  would  have  ex- 
pected Derbyshire  to  de- 
fend Devon  Malcolm  as 
they  did.  We  all  know  Ray’s 
a very  strong  man, 
renowned  for  his  blunt 
talking,  but  the  PCA  think 
he  has  gone  too  £ar.“ 
Malcolm  was  upset  that 
the  PCA  did  not  give  him 
more  support  at  the  time  of 
his  libel  action  ^ninst  Wis- 
den  Cricket  Monthly.  Now 
he  feels  he  is  entitled  to 
some  solid  backing  from 
his  playeiB’  trade  union. 

Graveney  said:  “If  I am 
not  carefol  1 will  be  put  in 
an  impossible  position.  1 
want  to  stand  np  to  be 
counted  as  someone  who 
represents  the  players.” 

Urn  Curtis,  chairman  of 
the  PCA,  said:  “We  have 
ways  accepted  that  there 
cant  be  a free-lbr-aU,  but  it 
seems  unfhir  that  the  play- 
ers are  not  allowed  to  say 
anything  when  the  people 
lookiiig  after  them  are.” 


"She  was  like  a walking 
timebomb;  you  never  quite 
knew  when  she  was  going  to 
go  off.  She  knew  how  to  grab 
the  headlines,  but  It  was 
always  with  stupid  things.” 
Edwina  Currie  profiled 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,555 

Set  by  Janus 


Across 


1  Masters  may  arrange  them 
In  school  (7) 

S Annuls  sale  negotiated  by 
traveller  C7) 

9  Lover  of  the  dty  round  (5} 

10  ChieTs  essential  nature  it  is 
sakf^ 

11  Vital  expression  of  affection 
peihaps  (4,2,4) 

12  County  of  lowly  state  (4) 

14  Proved  by  use  to  be  skilful 

(11) 

18  Down-to-earth  essential  for 
alr-trcwellm{7,4) 

21  Sailors  who  were  exultant 
(4) 

22  Ungracioua  behaviour  of 
ineompe^21  (3,7) 

25  Most  of  shift  attemptthe 
subject  (9) 

26  She  wants  some  of  their 
energy  @) 


27  Reminiscent  Of  a playwright 
from  China  perhaps  (7) 

28  Irfoian  having  relationship 
with  Communists  (7) 

Down 


1 Oarsman's  line  (6) 

2 Negligent  concerning  foilure 
(81 

3 A vindication  regretfully 
acknowledging  fault  (10) 

4 Pinniped  swaJlowing 
poppV"head  or  part  of 
flower  (5) 

6 Strengthen  control  over 
police  perhaps  (9) 

6 Shakespear^  Character 
seen  on  ice  (4) 

8 Lies  about  need  for 
chemical  compound 
Paddington  author 
had  to  remember  (4J2, 4) 


wiMMBiie  OP  nozK  niBu  sOgMS 

Thrs  wepk's  winners  ol  a Celllna 
English  OicUonary  are  Mr  J.  R. 
Websiar  et  Hampahlra,  J.  A.  Nisbei 
et  Crsydon.  Mrs  J.  Kell  ol  Dorset 
E SeuthaU  of  Bucks,  and  Ms  Sheila 
Ghazzard  ol  Swansea. 

15  Display  for  a long  time  fo 
food-store  (9) 

16  Bird  of  iH-(xnen  in  court 
circles  (9 

17  Advantage  of  persond 

influence  (8) 

19  Instrumentthathasto exist 

vnthoutcare(Q 

20  Sailors  on  lidc^  seat  - 

behind(Q  ' 

23 


24  Fish-spear?  (4) 

Solution  toniemw 

M fiuardlan  Mewspaaera 

m^a  RoaTloSS 

E^3EH.  and  0M64  OMnsqaia. 

^ a Millhartiour.  uwaTlu 
Trsnerd  Park  ninura  I fmftmitl.1 
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